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PREFACE 

TO THE ENGLISH EDITION. 



It u an unusual thing to prefix a long preface to an ordinary school- 
book, but the position which geographicaJ teaching at present holds in 
this country makes it necessary to explain why a new departure is 
attempted, and what the nature of the new departure is. It is not 
long since we were told, on the authority of the Boyal Geographical 
Society's Inspector of Geographical Education, that in this country 
geography is as a rule almost entirely neglected as a subject of education ; 
and that among other reasons for this state of matters is the want of 
text-books fitted to aid teachers in putting the subject on a more satis- 
factory basis. We are abo informed by the same authority that 
* Germany may be taken as the model which all the other Continental 
countries are following, as tax as their special circumstances will 
permit ' ; and it may be confidently asserted that all those who have 
bestowed adequate attention upon this matter are satisfied that, as 
with regard to the general methods of geographical teaching, so with 
respect to text-books in particular, Germany does in fact furnish us 
wiUi the models most worthy of imitation. Why it should be so is 
easily understood when we consider the place which geography holds 
in that country in the universities and in the higher education generally; 
but in order to appreciate fully the service which Germany has rendered 
to geographical education, it is necessary to take into account the 
length of the experience of German educationists in the working of an 
advanced system of education in all departments. 

In a country in which there has long been ample provision both for 
elementary education and for all intermediate stages leading up to the 
universities and to the best equipped commercial and technical schools, 
the teachers have at least been able to learn what is possible and what 
is impossible in school-years. Knowing that a limited period must be 
turned to account for the thorough teaching of a great variety of 
subjects, they have learned that it is impossible for school-teaching to 
be both thorough and full of minute detail. They have learned, 
accordingly, one of the most important of all lessons in educational 
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method — ^to distinguiBh between what is indispensable as a ground- 
work and what it is better to neglect if the pupils are really to be 
educated, instead of having their minds oyerloaded, distracted, embar- 
rassed, and perplexed. 

This, then, is the particular in which the author of the present text- 
book has most earnestly endeavoured to guide himself by German 
examples, and he believes that on this feature it is impossible to lay 
too much stress. To those who are familiar with English text-books 
of geography the work now submitted to the public will hence perhaps 
appear more remarkable for what it omits than for what it contains. 

But while this is really the case, while the author has reaUy sought 
to exdude from the text-book almost all details which the pupils 
cannot be expected to keep permanently in mind, and can hardly 
attempt to keep in mind without doing injury in some way to their 
mentfd training, he has kept constantly before him the necessity for 
taking care that what the text-book does contain should be really 
foundational — should consist of what is most effective as discipline, 
most important to know. 

In making this endeavour he has first of all sought to draw a 
mental picture of the different countries and regions of the world, giving 
due relief to what is most distinctive in each region. For this reason 
all countries are not treated according to a uniform plan, as if all the 
variety to be found on the surface of the globe could be held as 
adequately described by an enumeration of similar particulars under 
the same headings. 

Secondly, while in order to make the picture of any country 
coherent, the relation between different features and characteristics is 
always kept in view, special prominence is given to the relation of cause 
and effect, so as to enable the pupils to realise that in geography there 
is something to understand as well as to commit to memory ; in other 
words, so as to make geography a mental discipline as well as a body 
of instruction. Hence in selecting the particulars for notice under 
different headings special attention has been given to such as illustrate 
general laws. With this in view frequent references are made &om 
the body of the book to the Introduction — which deals with the general 
£EUsts of physical geography — and to oH^er passages of the text which 
it is instructive to compare with those from which the reference is 
made. The Introduction, it may here be explained, is designed 
primarily lor teachers, and is not intended to form part of the course 
for the pupils until they have gone through the whole of the body of 
the book ; though it is expected that the references of which mention 
has just been made will always bo taken advantage of to elucidate the 
text and heighten its interest. 
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With regard to other features of this text-book, it may be noted 
that it is assumed throughout that no adequate teaching in geography 
can be given without the aid of maps. From the map alone can be 
gained a satisfactory knowledge of the position of different places, and 
from good maps it is possible, in some respects, to acquire a much more 
accurate idea of the character of the surface of the globe than can be 
gained from any description. A text-book ought, in fact, to be supple- 
mentary to an atlas and other aids to geographical education, and by 
DO means to attempt to supersede them. Hence in the present text- 
book much is omitted, not as being useless, but as being out of place. 

In the spelling of foreign names an attempt is made to secure an 
approximation to consistency, for it is obvious that to accustom boys 
and girls to a rational system from their school-days is the likeliest 
way to arrive ultimately at uniformity of practice in this respect. The 
rules adopted by the Council of the Boyal Geographical Society, and 
repeated at the end of this Fre&ce, have, therefore, been followed in the 
text. It need hardly be explained that no more than an approximation 
to consistency is thereby secured, seeing. that, as stated in Bule 2, 
many names — including most of those which naturally find a place in 
a school geography — are already too familiar under spellings not in 
harmony with the rules laid down. This, however, is matter for little 
regret, inasmuch as it forms in most cases no obstacle to the ultimate 
attainment of uniformity of practice. 

The illustrations have been selected to exhibit some of the most 
characteristic scenes in different parts of the world, and most of them 
have been specially engraved by Mr. G. Pearson for the present work. 
For permission to use the diagram on p. 89 the author is indebted to 
the kindness of Professor Eirchhoff of the University of Halle, whose 
admirably compact Schulgeogra^Tvie has served him to a large extent 
as a model for the present work, so &r as was possible in the case of 
an Engl^ school-book, and so fEur as it is designed for pupils of the 
same standing as those for whom the present text-book is adapted. 

Among other works to which the author has to express his special 
acknowledgments are : Professor Supan's LeJwhuoh der Geographie ; 
and, above aU, the fifth edition (by Professor Wagner) of Guthe'siJe^- 
huch der Geographie ; and for the British Isles the various works of 
Mr. Ghreen, including the Short Geography of the British Islands, hy 
J. B. Green and A. S. Green. 

The author has also much pleasure in acknowledging his indebted- 
ness to Mr. C. Colbeck, M.A., and Mr. F. £. Marshall, M.A., of Harrow 
School, for numerous improvements suggested by them in reading the 
proofs ; but it is right to add that for the book as it stands the author 
is alone responsible. 



PEEFACE 

TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN EDITION. 



The author of the South African portion of this work begs to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to numerous and valuable geo- 
graphical and statistical authorities, among whom he must specially 
mention: " Argus " Annual, 1890; Bluebooks (Imperial, Colonial, 
&c.) j Chapman's Travels; " Matabeleland," a Lecture by F. Mandy, 
Esq. ; Official Handbook of the Cape of Good Hope ; Official 
Handbook of Natal; Official Eeports of the Orange Free State 
and the South African Republic; Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society ; Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute ; 
"Scenes and Adventures in Great Namaqualand," by the Rev. 
B. Ridsdale; as well as to several Government Officers of the 
various Colonies and States in South Africa for information so 
readily placed at his disposal; and to Mr. J. L. Cobbin for 
assistance in reading the proofs. 

J. A. LEEBMANN. 

Dio. Coll., Rondkbosoh, neab Cape Town, 
South Afbioa. 



NOTE. 

In the paragraph devoted to latitude and longitude at the head of the 
principal sections into which the text is divided, a number of places in 
nearly the same latitude are always given. Those places which do not 
belong to the country or region with which the section deals are given in 
parentheses ; and where they Ue less than ISC to the west of the place 
named within such country, or region, they are printed to the left of that 
place, otherwise to the right. 

The figures given in the text are always more or less round numbers, 
and especially where they represent variable numbers like populations, or 
indefinite numbers, like the average height of plateaux. 

Towns containing 100,000 inhabitants or more are printed in capitals. 
Where the population exceeds 200,000 it is state d in thousands in paren- 
theses after the name of the town. Thus, UVEBPOOL (600) means that 
Liverpool has, in round numbers, 600,000 inhabitants. In the South 
African section the populations are given in brackets in round numbers 
in full. 
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The area of Great Britain, including the small islands adjacent— an area 
frequently employed in the text as a standard of comparison--is, in round 
numbers, 90,000 square miles. That of the island of Anglesey, which is 
sometimes similarly used, is about 800 square miles ; that of Scotland (in- 
cluding islands) upiiirards of 30,000 square miles ; that of Wales about 7,400 
square miles. 

For the sake of comparison it is also useful to bear in mind that, 
according to the estimate of the population of the British Isles for 1885, the 
ayerage density was then just 300 to the square mile. 



RULES ADOPTED BY TEE COUNCIL OF THE ROYAL 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY AS TO THE SPELLING 
OF NATIVE NAMES OF PLACES. 

1. No change will be made in the orthography of foreign names in 
countries which use Boman letters : thus Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, <!fcc., 
names will be spelt as by the respective nations. 

2. Neither will any change be made in the spelling of such names in 
languages which are not written in Boman character as have become by 
long usage familiar to English readers: thus Calcutta, Cutch, Celebes, 
Mecca, Ac, will be retained in their present form. 

3. The true sound of the word as locally pronounced will be taken as the 
basis of the spelling. 

4. An approximation, howeyer, to the sound is alone aimed at. . . . 

5. The broad feature of the system is that yowels are pronounced as in 
Italian, and consonants as in English. 

6. One accent only ia used, the acute, to denote the syllable on which 
stress is laid. . . • 

7. Every letter is pronounced. When two yowels come together each 
one is sounded, though the result, when spoken quickly, is sometimes 
scarcely to be distinguished from a single sound, as in at, au, tfi. 

8. Lidian names are accepted as spelt in Hunter's Gagetteer, 
The amplification of these rules is given below : — 

Letters Fxonanoiatlon and Bemarks Szamples 

a . . • ahfOaa in father . • • • • Java, Ban^a, Somfii, 

Ban. 
e • • • ehf e aa in ben^t , • • . • • Tel-el-kebfr, Ole'leh, 

Yezo, Medina, Levilkat 
Peru. 
i . . • English e : t as in ravijte : tbe sound of ee ) -o*:;! Tr:^As 
& beet Thus not Feyee, but } ^'^^* ^^^ 

o , . • o as in mote Tokio. 

M . . • long V as in fiuU ; the sound of oo in boot. 
Thus, not 'Zooloo, but 
All vowels are diortened in sound by 

doubling the following consonant. 
Doubling of a vowel is only necessary 
where there is a distinct repetition of 
the single sound. i 

m . • • English t as in toe . . . • ShanghaL 

au, . • ow as in how. Thus, nut Foochow, but . Fuchao. 
oo . • . is ttlightly diffeniat from above . . • Macao. 



Zulu, Sumatra. 

Yarra, Tanna, Mecca, 
Jidda, Bonny. 

Nuulda, Oosima. 
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Letten Ftoannoiatlon and Bemiirkt fizMiij)loB 

•t . • . ifl the sonnd of the two Itali&n vowels, bnt \ 



i ine sonna or ine iwo luui&n voweu, one \ 
is freouently slurred over when it is I g .^ g^^ 
scarcely to be di&lioguished from «y in f ''"*••' *#««•«. 
Encrlinh they. / 

Lnd\ 



English they, 
6 • . • English 6. 
c • • • is aiwavs soft, bat is so nearly the sound 

of t that it should be seldom used. i r»^i^i^ 

If Celebei were not already recognised «* »-^^«i^ 

would be written Selebei, 
cA • . • is aiwavs soft as in church , . . Chingchin. 

d . . . English </. 
f , • Eiii^lish/. ph should not be used for the i tt„.*^„„ xr-r- 

sound of/ Thus, not IIwj,hofw, but } Haifong, Nafa. 

X. • . is always hard. (Soft j^ is ^iven by/) . GaUpagos. 
... is always pronounced when inserted. 
/ . . . En^lbh^/^^^Zy should never be put for w^p^^ jj^^j^^^ 

J( • . . English k. It should always be put for i ir.-p. 
the hard c. Thus not Cored, but ) i^^orea. 

AA . • . The Oriental guttural .... Khan. 

ph . • . is another guttural, as in the Turkish . Dagh, GhazL 

Imn, . As in English. 

ng, . • has two separate sounds, the one hard as 
in the English word finger, the other as 
in singer. As these two sounds are 
rarely employed in the same locality, 
no attempt is made to distinguish be- 
tween them. 

p , • As in English. 

q . . . should never be employed ; qu is given as » K^^ngtung. 

KWm I 

rstvtux As in English Suwikin. 

g . .is aiwavs a consonant, as in yard, and \ 

therefore should never be used as a I Kikiiya. 

terminal — t or e being substituted. j 

z . • . English « Zulu. 

Accents should not generally be used, but ^ 

where there is a ver^ decided emphatic 

syllable or stress, which affects the sound 

of the word, it should be marked by an 

acute accent 

To this statement it need only be added that, in accordance with Bule 6 
and the note at the end, accents are need in this text-book in the spelling 
of Indian names only where they indicate stress ; that in certain more or 
less familiar spellings (sach as Punjab, Bassora) u has the sound which it 
has in but ; and that in some Bussian names the combinatioD zh ia ased 
to represent the sound of a in asure. 



Tongatibu, GaUpairos, 
Palawan, Sarawak. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

Geoorapht means a Description of the Earth. No description can 
be complete, and the shorter it is, the more necessary is it to have a 
guiding principle in the description. Now it can scarcely be called in 
question that the kind of knowledge of the earth that is of most 
interest and most use to us is that of the earth as the abode of man. 
Some knowledge of this kind is useful, howerer imparted ; but in order 
that lessons in Geography should serve the purpose of genuine educa- 
tion, it is requisite that the learners should be taught to understand 
the facts that they learn so far as they can be understood. In few 
words, therefore, the aim of a text-book of Geography may be stated 
to be this : to show the relation of the surface of the earth to its popu* 
lation ; to show where physical conditions favour and where they 
hinder the growth of a dense and civilised population ; where hin- 
drances have been overcome, and where favouring conditions have 
been counteracted ; to show how physical conditions affect the daily 
life of people all over the globe; to show where large and where 
small states have been formed, and why ; to show where large and 
important towns are situated, and what circumstances have promoted 
their growth. But even this is by no means a small task ; to do it 
fully, or even, it should rather be said, to attempt to do it fully, would 
occupy volumes. 

To have even an elementary knowledge of the relation of the sur- 
face of the earth to its inhabitants, it is necessary for various reasons 
to consider the earth as a whole. First, one requires to know some- 
thing about the form of the earth and its position in space. This is 
what is usually included under the term Mathematical Oeography ; but 
out of the wide range of topics comprehended imder this head we may 
select one or two as having most bearing on the main subject which we 
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have to keep in view. Secondly, it is needfdl to know something of 
the snrfEuse of the earth as a whole, and of the changes that take place 
on the surface. This is what is designated Phyiical Oeographj. 



I. MATHEMATICAL GEOGBAPHY. 

Form of the Earth. — The earth is a ball. There are several ways 
of proving this. (1) It is fonnd that when we look over a level surface 
of large extent (such as that of the sea), objects that come in sight from 
a distance are always seen first at the top, the lower parts coming 
gradually into view as we approach them, or they us. This shows 
that the level surface has, in fact, a swelling which hides the lower 
part of a distant object whose top is visible. In other words, the 
surfjEtce is curved. It is found, too, that objects of the same height 
come into view at the same distance all round, and that shows that 
the curve is equal in all directions — ^that is, the curve of a sphere.* (2) 
It is observed that the shadow of the earth thrown by the sun on the 
moon in eclipses of the latter body is always round, which would not 
be the case unless the earth had the form of a balL (8) It is known 
that different points on the surface of the earth have different poini. 
of the sky (determined with reference to the stars), exactly overhea 
at the same moment, and that the same distance on the suiiiEtce of the 
earth mskkes almost the same angular distance between the points of 
the sky overhead in all parts of the earth and in all directions. 

This last method of proving that the earth is round affords the 
means of making the most exact measurements of the form of the 
earth, and by this method it is found that the spherical shape is not 
quite perfect. There is a flattening towards two points on opposite 
sides, but this flattening is relatively less than we see in an orange, so 
that the earth may be practically treated as a round body. This enables 
mathematicians to draw conclusions as to all its dimensions from a 
single measurement Thus, if the distance between points on its sur- 
fjEbce be measured, and means be taken to ascertain what proportion of 
the whole circumference that distance represents (which can be done 
with the aid of the stars), then we can tell not only the circumference,' 

1 The cirde bounding the view on a level Bnrfaoe ia called the horixom, Ii 
the case of the heavenly bodies, all those belonging to one-half of the sky an above 
the horizon at one time. 

' The circumference of the earth is the distance round its widest part ; the 
radius, any line ftrom the centre to the surface ; the diameter, a line passing from 
side to side through the centre, and hence twice the length of the radius. In round 
nnmbers, the length of the tadius is 4,000 mUes, the ciroumference acoordingly 
nearly 25,000 miles. 
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but also the length of radius and diameter, the area of the entire sur- 
face, and the cubic contents. 

Kovementa of tlie Earth. First Kovement : Botation. — ^The earth is 
not fixed in space. It has two movements, which have very impor- 
tant effects. First, there is a spinning movement of rotation, as it is 
called, round a line (called the axis) passing through the centre of the 
earth, and having its ends at the points towards which the surface is 
observed to become flattened. This line always points in the same 
direction, and the fact of the movement is observed with the aid of the 
heavenly bodies, the stars and the sun and moon. The movement is 
from west to east, and as it brings the people on the earth fibce to face 
with different parts of the sky, and consequently different stars, it 
makes it appear as if the stars were revolving from east to west round 
the earth, or rather round the axis pointing to a fixed spot in the sky. 
The spots towards which the opposite ends of the axis points are called 
the poles of the heavens, the North Pole and the South Pole, and the same 
names are given to the ends of the axis itself In the case of the North 
Pole, there is a bright star very near the fixed point of the sky, and that 
star is therefore called the pole star ; by looking at it on a clear night 
the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere can always tell the direction 
^ which the North Pole of our earth lies.^ 

h The importance of the movement of rotation to the inhabitants of 
the earth arises firom the fact that it causes the alternation of day and 
night, by bringing at different times different parts of the earth opposite 
the sun. 

Latitude and Longitude. — This movement of the earth has also the 
practical advantage of giving us two fixed points with reference to 
which we can determine the position of other points on the surface. 

Circles are imagined as passing ronnd the earth, and through both 
poles. Each of these is divided into 860 intervals called degrees, each 
of which subtends an angle of one degree (or ^th of a right angle) at 
the centre of the earth. 

A circle conceived as crossing these circles at points 90^ from each 
pole is called the equator, because it divides the surface of the earth 
into two equal parts called the Northern and Southern Hemispherest 

1 The most convenient w^ay of ascertaining the direction of the North Pole is by 
iineans of the compass, the essential part of which is a magnet suspended on a pin 
J>y the middle. When so suspended, a magnet always points more or less to the 
north and south; but it does not point exactly in that direction, audits divergence 
from that direction differs in different places and at different periods. There are 
slight variations in the direction in the course of the day, more considerable varia- 
tions in the course of the year, and still more considerable variations in the course 
of longer periods. At Greenwich the compass-noedle points at present (1891) 
about lei**, in South Africa about 25"-80" to the west of north. 

B 
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Other eiroles conceived as crosaing those which pass through the poles, 
each at some fixed number of degrees from ihe equator, are called 
parallels of latitude. Each of these parallels is clearly at one uniform 
distance from the equator throughout, as also from any other parallel 
of latitude. Hence a degree of latitude would be everywhere of the 
same length if the earth were an exact sphere, but it is in iiBkct slightly 
longer near the poles, in consequence of the flattening above referred to. 

Degrees of latitude are numbered from the equator towards either 
pole. There are therefore 90 degrees of latitude to the north, and 90 
to the south of the equator. Each degree is divided by similarly drawn 
circles into GO minutes, and each minute into 60 seoondi. Degrees, 
minutes, and seconds are respectively represented by the signs ^ ' '\ 

The circles which pass through the poles are called circles of longl* 
tade. Half such a circle is also called a meridian,^ because all places 
on it have noon at the same instant. It is then midnight at all places 
on the other half of the same circle. 

Longitude is measured by degrees which denote the angles which 
the planes of the successive meridians make with one another. There 
is no natural starting-point from which to measure longitude ; hence 
different starting-points have been chosen. That which is now gene- 
rally adopted is the one that passes through the Boyal Observatory at 
Greenwich. From it 180 degrees of longitude are counted west, and 
180 east. 

It thus appears that we can define the position of any spot on the 
earth's surface by determining its longitude and latitude. These can 
be ascertained by observations of the sun and stars, and the position 
of that place can then be accurately laid down on the map. A town 
which is SO"" 80' N. latitude and 17^ 14' E. longitude is at the point 
where the parallel and meridian named meet. 

Since the meridians converge towards the poles, and ore most 
widely separate at the equator, the distance covered by one degree oi 
longitude diminishes continually as you follow the meridians from the 
equator towards the pole. Thus at the equator it is rather more than 
69 miles, at latitude 45® rather less than 49 miles, at latitude 89° (one 
degree from the pole) only about one mile and a fifth. Hence the 
length of each parallel of latitude, which is divided into 860 such 
degrees, continually diminishes also. Now a parallel of latitude re- 
presents the daily motion of any point on it. Therefore the higher 
the latitude of any place the less is its velocity from the rotation of 
the earth. 

Since the sun passes over every meridian once in twenty-four 
hours, it passes through 860° of longitude in that time, or V in foui 

* Lat. nuridita^ midday. 
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jninutes of time. Hence noon is 4 minntes later for every degree 
of longitude that any place is west of Greenwich, and earlier by 
4 minutes for every degree that it is east of Greenwich. 

Second Motion of tlie Earth : Beyolution. — ^The second motion of Uie 
earth is also detected by means of the heavenly bodies. When we 
observe the sun at rising or setting all through the year, we find that 
the stars last seen near the point of rising or first seen near the point 
of setting are not always the same. The sun appears to describe a 
circle in the heavens in the course of a year, constantly moving towards 
stars farther east. The path in which the sun thus appears to move is 
called the eoliptio, because it is that tract of the sky in or near which 
eclipses take place. We now know that it is not a movement of the 
sun itself, but a movement of the earth round the son causing the 
latter body to come in succession opposite different parts of the sky. 
The earth is, in fiict, only one of several bodies called planets which 
move round the sun, and form with it the solar system ; the other 
planets being stars, which are observed to change their position in 
comparatively short periods among the other stars. The moon is an 
attendant on the earth or satellite, which moves in the same way 
round our globe at a distance of about 240,000 miles (sometimes 
greater, sometimes less). The distance of the earth from the sun also 
varies a little.^ The average distance is about 93 millions of miles, or 
nearly 400 times that of the moon.' 

The Seasons. — ^This motion of the earth round the sun is the cause 
of the seasons. It is so because the axis of the earth always points to 
the same spot in the heavens, and is not at right angles to the plane of 
the earth's orbit, but is inclined to that plane at an angle of 23^^. The 
effect of the tilt of the axis away from the perpendicular is at once 
apparent on comparing Figs. 1 and 2. Fig 1 i^ows the position of the 
axis in which the sun would be always overhead at the equator, and 
in which there would be an alternation of equal days and nights all 

^ The path or orbit in which the earth moyes is not an exact circle bat an ellipse, 
80 nearly a true circle that if its predae form were drawn on paper it could scarcely 
be distinguished from a circle by the eye. The sun is in oua of the foci of the ellipse, 
consequently nearer one end of it than the other: hence the variations in distance 
spoken of in the text. The moon has a similar orbit. 

* Seeing that the sun and moon appear nearly equal to the eye, while the dis- 
tance of the former body from the earth is so enormously greater than that of the. 
latter, it follows that the sun must be enormously larger than the moon. The 
diameter of the sun is, in fact, more than a hundred times as great as that of the 
earth; that of the moon not much more than one-fourth as great Within the 
body of the sun there would be room enoagh fur both earth and moon at the dis- 
tance by which they are actually separated from each other, and even fhr the moon 
to revolve round the earth without passing far beyond the ceutre of the sun, if it 
touched the outer edge in one part of its orbit. 
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over the globe all the year round. Fig. 2 shows the actual position of 
the axis at two opposite points of the orbit, in one of which the sun is 
overhead at a parallel of latitude as far as possible to the north of the 
equator (23J*^, and in the other of which it is overhead at the cor- 
responding parallel south of the equator. The former is the mid- 
summer position for the northern hemisphere (June 21) , the latter 
that of midwinter for the same hemisphere (Dec. 21). Now it will be 
observed that in both positions there is a circle round one pole ^^ithin 
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Fio. 1.— <L Indicates the latitude of London.) 

which no light can reach the earth from the sun during an entire rota- 
tion, and at the opposite pole another circle which will remain con- 
stantly in daylight. The distance of each of these latter circles from 
the respective poles is again 23 j^^ The parallel of latitude at which 
the sun is directly overhead in its midsununer position for the northern 
hemisphere is called the Tropic of Cancer, that in which the same thing 
happens at midwinter, the Tropic of Capricorn, and the circles which lie 
at the same distance from either polo ore called respectively the Arctic 
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Fig. 2.— (L Indicates the latitude of London.) 

Circle (in the northern hemisphere) and the Antarctic (in the southern). 
Fig. 8 illustrates the gradual passage of the earth from one position to 
another, and shows that in passing from the midsmnmer to the mid- 
winter position of the northern hemisphere, and again from the latter 
to the former, the earth reaches two positions, the vernal and autumnal 
eqninoz6B (March 21, September 28), in which the sun is directly 
overhead at the equator, and in which day and night are equal all 
over the world. Between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes the sun iu 
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overhead at some point or other in the belt between the eqnator and 
the Tropic of Cancer, and the nearer it is to the latter the larger is the 
circle of perpetual light round the North Pole and of perpetnal dark- 
ness round the South. Hence, too, within the Arctic Circle, the nearer 




Fio. 8.— (L indicates the latitude of London.) 

a place is to the North Pole the longer will be its periods of light in 
summer and darkness in winter. The same is true of the Antarctic 
Circle and the South Pole. At either pole the periods of light 





2*10. 4.— ninstrating the altitnde of the sun at nidsnninier in the northern hemisphere, 
A at the Tropic of Cancer, B at the latitude of London, at opposite points on the 
Arctic Circle. Z the zenith. 

and darkness last about six months. The diagram thus also makes it 
plain that winter and summer occur at opposite periods of the year in 
the northern and southern hemispheres. 

The areas of the earth bounded by the circles just mentioned arc 
'Called zones or belts, and receive special names from the general effect 
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of the heat of the sun within them. The strength of tho son's rays on 
the surface of the earth increases with the height of the sun — ^first, 
because the higher the sun is in the sky the smaller is the surfeioe on 
which its rays are expended, and, secondly, because the higher it is 
the less is the thickness of the atmosphere through which the rays 
pass, and the less heat therefore is intercepted in the passage. An 
examination of figs. 4 and 6 wiU make these fistcts plainer. In fig. 4 
it is seen that the altitude of the sun, or the angle which the line 
pointing to S makes with the horizon (H), steadily diminishes from 
the Tropic of Cancer to the furthest limit of the Arctic Circle, on one 
point of which the sun is just on the horizon. Fig. 5 shows the efiect 
of differences in the height of the sun on the distribution of an equal 
band of rays (a b) on the surface of the earth (e d). 

From the facts above stated, it follows that the part of the earth 
within the tropics, where the sun is always overhead at some part, is 

7. 





c d C d 

A B 

Fio. 5.— Showing the difference in the distribntion of the sun's zays at London at 
midsummer (Aj, and at midwinter (B). 

the hottest as a whole, and is for that reason called the torrid lone ; 
the parts round the poles are called the north and south frigid sones, as 
being the coldest ; and the intervening zones are called the north and 
south temperate lones. But we shall afterwards see that there are 
other circumstances besides the height of the sun which have an im- 
portant effect on climate, and that these consequently are not true 
zones of climate, but merely zones of illumination. 

Though the temperate zones have a regular alternation of day and 
night all the year round, it must be borne in mind that there is no 
sudden increase in the length of daylight as we cross the Arctic or 
Antarctic Circle. The days of summer become longer, those of winter 
shorter, the nearer we advance to either pole. This will be at once 
plain firom Fig. 6, which shows the extent of daylight on the eeuiih 
when the sun is in its midsummer position for the northern hemisphere 
(directly overhead at the Tropic of Cancer), and when it is midday at 
London. It is clear that all places in latitude 50° N. are then in day- 
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light from rather more ihan 120° W., where the sun is just rising, vo 
rather more than 120'^ E., where it is just setting. There are therefore 
more than 240° of this parallel in light, and since the earth turns 
through 15° in an hour, a place in latitude 50° will have more than 
16 hours of dayUght. Similarly, a place in latitude 20° N. will have 
18^ hours of dayUght. It follows that, though latitude is no sure in- 
dication of climate, places in the same latitude agree with one another 
at all periods of the year in the length of the day — a fact of importance 
with reference to the habitahility and civilisation of the earth in more 




Fig. ft. 

ways than one. It is the long days of summer which enable grain 
to be grown in the short time available in one or two parts of the 
world near the northern limit of the temperate zone (in Norway even 
beyond it) ; and it is at least worthy of note that all the oldest civili- 
sations both in the Old World and the New (in the Old World, those of 
China, India, Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Kome; in the New World, 
those of Mexico and Peru) rose in latitudes where the shortest day is 
nearly ten hours long or longer.* 

1 This advantage enables artificial light to be more easily dispensed with — a 
matter of no little consequence where artificial light is dear, or before the advance 
of civilisation made it cheap. 
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II. PHYSICAL GEOGBAPHY. 
Land and Water. 

The total area of the water surface of the earth is about 144} 
millions of square miles, that of the land surface about 55} milliouti ; 
the ratio of the one to the other consequently about 11:4. Three- 
fourths of the land surface of the earth lies in the northern hemisphere ; 
and, what is still more important, the two great land masses of the 
northern hemisphere, North America with Greenland and the Eurasian^ 
continent, spread out in the east and west so as to leave only narrow 
communications with the Arctic Ocean, while the two great continents 
of the south, South America and Africa, taper to narrow peninsulas, 
leaving wide stretches of ocean between each other. The freedom of 
communication between the Arctic Ocean and the South is found to 
be still further diminished when we take the depth into consideration. 
Behring's Strait has an average depth of less than 60 fathoms, and 
a submerged bank at a depth of under 500 fathoms connects Iceland 
with Europe. Less is known about the depth of the Antarctic Ocean ; 
but, so far as it has been explored, the depth would appear to decrease 
gradually southwards. 

When eastern and western hemispheres are compared the greater 
proportion of land is found in the former ; and when we divide the 
earth into two hemispheres, one containing the greatest possible 
amount of land and the other the same of water, it is found that 
Great Britain as a whole occupies nearly the centre of the former. 
The average depth of the ocean is enormously greater than the average 
height of the land. The former is estimated at about 2,000 fathoms or 
12,000 feet, the latter at about 1,500 feet, so that the ocean could 
receive all the land of the earth above water's edge at least twenty 
times over. The continents must therefore be conceived as vast 
plateaux^ rising to so great a height above the ocean bed that the 
mountains on their surface are in respect of their mass relatively 
insignificant. 

Changes and Agents of Change. 

The outlines of the continents are not permanent. There is the 
clearest evidence to show that sea and land are constantly, though 
slowly, changing places to a certain extent. On the other hand, it has 
now been shown to be extremely probable that the great oceans as a 

1 Eurasia is a name fluently applied to the combined continents of Europe 
and Asia. 

> A plateau or table-land is a region or district witli a uniformly high or mode- 
rately high level (above the sea or above the surrounding country). 
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whole have oecapied the present great troughs from a period incal- 
culably remote, and that the continents, though submerged now at one 
place, now at another, have remained similarly, as a whole, pretty 
much in their present positions. The margins of the sea and land 
have been mostly subject to change, and the whole of what may be 
called the unstable area (liable to be at one time sea, at another 
land) has been estimated at equal to about one-fourth of the entire 
surface of the earth. The unstable area of the ocean is generally indi- 
cated by its comparative shallowness. 

Kodelling of the Land. — Various agents are constantly at work 
reducing the harder parts of the crust of the earth ^ to smsJl particles 
and even to powder, and others in carrying this crumbled material 
from higher to lower levels. There are three chief crumbling agents. 
(1) In dry countries, which are all liable to extremes of heat and cold 
within short periods,' these variatioxis of temperature causing alternate 
expansion and contraction of the surface of the rocks, lead to the 
splitting ofif of scales and fragments, which become strewn at the base. 
In the absence of water, wind is the principal agent in carrying these 
fragments to still lower levels ; for, though the dust may be whirled 
high in the air and may even settle on higher levels after a particular 
gust, the tendency on the whole is downwards. By this means vast 
areas in the interior of Africa and North America have got covered 
with loose matter brought from a distance of thousands of miles ; in 
Asia great cities (Babylon and Nineveh) have been buried, and wide 
and deep valleys are said to have been filled by the same process.' In 
distributing the loose matter which they carry the winds act dilTurently 
in different circumstances. In some cases, where they blow with con- 
stancy over vast plains or level plateaux, they build up saad-danes or 
mounds of sand, with a gentle slope on the side turned towards the 
wind, and a steeper slope on the opposite side. Sand-dunes so formed 
are not fixed in position, but travel slowly along in the direction of the 
wind, the change in place being due to the same process as that by 
which they are formed. The loose sand from the gentle slope on the 
wind side is blown over the top and fSaJls down the steeper slope on the 
other side, while fresh sand is constantly raised firom the plain. In 
other places where the winds are less constant the loose sand may be 
distributed pretty equally over the surface, and hence in dry regions 
mountains are often seen to rise with remarkable abruptness from 
very level plains at their base.^ (2) In moist countries, with a vigorous 

1 The term cnut of the earth is applied to the few thousand feet beneath the 
surface which can be brought within the reach of our observation, and is not 
intended to imply that the outer part of the earth is a hard coat of armour sur- 
rounding a fluid interior. * See p. 52^-8. 

V See p. 394 n, 8. < See cut, p. 121. 
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vegetation but with Kttle frost, the work of disintegration is principal!} 
performed by the roots of plants, which as they thicken act as powerfiil 
wedges and open the cracks even in hard rocks, and in some cases by 
their juices dissolve the rock ; but (3) frost is probably the most 
powerful crumbling agent of all, and attacks the rocks all the more 
fiercely the more they are ramified by fissures and permeated by 
pores. Bain fills the cracks and enters the pores, and, as water in 
freezing expands with great force, large masses or small particles are 
burst off, and ultimately fall down through their own weight, or are 
easily washed off by subsequent rains. Every muddy drop that we seo 
trickling down a hill slope after a shower of rain is a sign and an 




Fio. 7.— Saxd-ddnbs, Desert of Sahara. 

illustration of the processes just described, and thus enables us to see 
how the valleys are widened and the mountains carved. At the bottom 
of the valley the action of the rain is continued by the rills and larger 
streams which are ultimately formed. 

Bivers. — ^The area from which the water of a river is collected is 
called its basin, and the boundary of a river-basin, except where it 
borders the sea, is likewise the boundary of adjoining basins, and thus 
forms a water-parting, or line from which the water flows in different 
directions on opposite sides. Frequently a water-parting is the crest 
of a chain of mountains, but in many other cases it is only a slight 
swelling in a valley (Eur, Eion),^ and it is by no means an uncommon 
thing for rivers to have cut a channel right across moimtain chains.^ 
1 See p. 266. 2 gee pp. 269, 277, 323, &o. 
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A few izuitanoes are known in which biftireatloni * take place where 
there is no proper water-parting, but part of the same channel of water 
flows in one direction, part in another. More frequently the same 
lake has outlets in different directions. Several examples of this occur 
in the Bocky Mountains, lakes sending waters on one side to the 
Pacific, on the other to the Atlantic, ocean.' 

As an agent of change a riyer wears away the land at one part, and 
deposits material in another part. The course of a typical river is 
divided into three parts — an upper, a middle, and a lower course. In the 
upper part of its course the fiftll or slope of the bed is steepest, and 
hence the wearing or eroding action is most rapid and predominates 
over deposition, the energy of the action being due not only to the 
swiftness of the current, but still more, probably, to the gritty matter 
which it carries along with it. The upper part of a river thus tends to 
recede higher and higher up a valley ; or, to use the phrase frequently 
employed, a river eats back its head. In the middle course of the 
river erosion and deposition are more equally balanced, the river 
eroding, where its current is swifkest (on the concave or hoUow side of 
winding banks,' &c.), and depositing where it is slowest (on the convex 
side of winding banks,^ &c.). In the lower course of the river deposi- 
tion predominates over erosion, and almost all the matter still retained 
by a river in suspension is deposited at the mouth, where the flow is 
checked by the sea or lake into which the river empties itsell 
Frequently from this cause there is formed at the mouth of a river a 
liar or submarine ridge which prevents the entrance of vessels drawing 
above a certain depth. 

When the matter laid down at the mouth of a river rises above the 
surface it forms a delta. Usually a delta is traversed by several 
branches of the river, whence the name, which was first applied to the 
delta of the NUe, the outer branches of which, along with the sea- 
board, form a A (the Greek letter for D). Occasionally, however, the 
river remains undivided, and traverses a true delta or deposit of alluvial 
matter in a single stream. 

1 The most noted example is that of the Casiquiare, which belongs both to the 
basin of the Amazon and that of the Orinoco. 

' The name Two Ocean Pass is given firom this circumstance to a particnlar pass 
in the Yellowstone Region (lat. 44° N. 110° W.) 

' The banks of a river are known as right and le/tf according as they are on 
the right or left hand of a person looking in the direction in which the river flows. 

* The convex side thus tends to grow more and more ontwards, the concave 
side to become more and more hollow, till at last the river may bnrst through the 
neck on the inner side of the convex protuberance. The Isle of Dogs, in the East 
Knd of London, is a good illustration of a deposit formed in this way, but the neck 
connecting it with the land is now orotected by artificial embankments. 
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From the mode of their formation, deltas are freqnently flooded* 
and as every flood tends to raise the river banks, while the bed of the 
river is also being constantly raised, it follows that the river branches 
in a delta almost always ran along natural embankments above the 
level of the surronnding sarfiBuse, until, perhaps, the side of an em- 
bankment is broken through and a new channel formed along another 
line. 

Altogether, the course of a river is a scene of constant change. 
Only where a stream has worn for itself a deep gorge in hard rook does 
its channel become a permanent one, and in such places the changes 
are chiefly in the swiftness and depth of the current. Such gorges ore 
specially characteristic in dry regions, where the river derives little 
assistance from rain, frost, and vegetation in widening its valley ; and 
the most remarkable examples of the kind are the caSLons of the Bocky 
Mountains in Western North America,' the rivers of which are fed 
chiefly by melting snow near the source, and have their own erosive 
action assisted by the rapid fedl of the bed. 

The action of a river is variously modified by the tributaries which 
it receives on both its bonks. Each tributary, with the assistance of 
its feeders and trickling waters, tends to form a valley of its own, and 
when it joins the main stream it not only adds to its volume, but has 
other effects according to circumstances. It generally aids more or 
less in eating away the bank of the main stream opposite to the influx, 
and thus to shift tiie course of the latter in that direction. This efiect 
is greatest when the tributary is impetuous, and its course at rij^ht 
angles to that of the main stream, as in the case of some of the tribu- 
taries of the Theiss in Hungary. But at the actual point of jimction the 
course of a tributary hardly ever has such a direction, for, as its current 
is more or less checked at the confluence, alluvial matter is always 
laid down at the inner angle between the main stream and its feeder, 
so that a wedge of such deposits tends to grow longer and longer in 
that situation, pushing the mouth of the tributary along more or less 
in the direction of the course of the main stream. By the continuation 
of this process the tributary may ultimately get wedged off altogether, 
and finally enter the sea as an independent stream. 

The navigation of a river, which has so great an effect on the dis- 
tribution of population on its banks, depends not only on the depth of 
its water, but also on the rate of flow (that again on the volume of 
water and the directness of the course as well as on the fall or slope of 
the bed) and the freedom from waterfalls and shallow rapids ; and the 
advantage of a river for navigation is often greatly reduced by the 
length of its windings. 

I Bee p. 836, and UlttBtraUoii p. 324, 
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Th€ DissolTing Aetion of Bain-water. — The action of water in wearing 
away the huid drained by rivers is not confined to the surface. Bain- 
water sinks into the ground sometimes to an enormous depth, the 
depth depending on the thickness of porous rocks. In doing so it may 
become muddy from the washing away of solid particles, just as when 
it trickles down a hill slope, but it exercises a much more powerful 
action in many cases in another way. There are many substances 
which rain-water can dissolve,^ as water dissolves salt or sugar, causing 
them to disappear wholly from sight. Various soluble salts are always 
present in the ground, and hence rivers always contain a certain pro- 
portion of salt, though seldom enough to impart a salt taste. Carbonate 
of lime, of which chalk, limestone, and marble are three different forms, 
and which, accordingly, is one of the most widely difiiosed substances 
in nature, is easily acted on by rain-water in this way ; where such 
rocks abound, eaves are apt to be formed by the continual action of 
rain-water filtering in through pores and fissures,' and further conse- 
quences ensue from this process. Sometimes the hollows in lime- 
stone rook and the openings into them are so enlarged that considerable 
streams may precipitate themselves into them and continue their 
course for a time underground. Underground rivers are consequently 
a frequent characteristic of limestone regions.* Generally these rivers 
re-emerge at some point on the surface of the land, but sometimes 
they find their outlet under the sea. Sometimes the overlying crust 
of tiie earth is left by the process of cave-making without support and 
fjEklls in, so that basin-shaped hollows take the place of subterranean 
caves.^ Very frequently floor and roof in a cave are connected by a 
magnificent array of picturesque or fantastic pillars, which are them- 
selves the result of the process by which the caves are made. For the 
process of cave-making is a slow one. It is carried on by the water, 
drop by drop. Each drop dissolves a little of the limestone ; but where 
the percolation of the water is very slow, each drop as it hangs on the 
roof of the cave partly evaporates, and the carbonate of lime that had 
been dissolved in the evaporated water is left as a thin crust on the 
roofl Subsequent drops enlarge and elongate this crust till what is 
called a stalactite'^ is formed. The same process goes on beneath on 
the floor of the cave where the drop falls, and so, in course of time, 
a column of carbonate of lime, to which the name of stalagmite is 
given, is built up from the floor, and the meeting of the two forms a 
pillar, which the continuation of the process thickens and models. 

1 This diswlving power rain-water owes chiefly to the fact that it always 
coDtains a certain proportion of carbonic acid derived from the atmosphere. 

s See p. 206, n. 2. * See p. 269 (middle of page), and compare p. 270 

(under Jordan). 

4 See p. 217. ' From the Greek staliiktoi, ' dropping ' or ' trickling.' 
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Springs. — Even where the rocks are less easily acted on than lime* 
stone and its allies, the action of underground water is important. It 
is to this water that springs owe their origin. Deep as water may 
sink in certain kinds of rock, whether porous or traversed by numerous 
inter-ramifying fissures, it is stopped by other kinds which are practi- 
cally impermeable to water. So stopped, it creeps along the junction 
between the permeable and impermeable rock till it finds an issue on 
the surface of the ground in the form of a spring, which drains so much 
of the porous rock as lies above its own level (Fig. 8). Such being 
their origin, springs always contain some substances in solution derived 
from the rocks through which the water that feeds them has percolated. 
Hence many are known as mineral springs, and among these not a few 
have a repute on account of their medicinal action. Where the water 
comes from a great depth below the surface it is always warm,^ and, 




Fto. 8.— ▲, B, porous rocks ; c, a rock with inter-ramifying Assures ; «, s, springs. 

as warm water is capable of dissolving many substances which cold 
water (even rain-water) cannot dissolve, hot springs are always richer 
in dissolved minerals, and more frequently than cold ones have a 
medicinal reputation. One widely diffused substance, siHca,' is as 
readily dissolved by very hot underground water as carbonate of lime 
is by cold, and hence deposits of silica (known as siliceoas sinter) are 
very often found round the mouths of hot springs. 

In many parts of the world springs can be made artificially by 
deep borings. These are called Artesian Wells from having first been 
made in Europe ' in the French province of Artois. A peculiar form and 
structure of ground ore required to render the sinking of such wells 
possible. (1) Tie ground must be hollow, so that the mouth of the well 
is lower than the surface where the water destined to feed it is 
collected. (2) A bed of porous rock must form a similar hollow beneath 
the surface, emerging at the surface only at certadn places where the 
rain-water can soak into it. (8) Above and below this porous bed must 
be beds of inipermeable rock, the lower bed to keep the water from 

^ See p. 86. ' A substance of which quartz and saud are diiferent £00*11)3. 
* Luu;; previously elsewhere. 
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sinking still deeper and so escaping, the upper to prevent it from 
oozing to the sinrface at all parts and so forming a marsh. When 
these conditions are fulfilled a boring in the hollow down to the porous 
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Pia. 9.-0, artedan well ; ft, b, impermeable strata ; c, «, porous stratum ; 
<2, dy collecting surfaces. 

bed will enable the water to well forth at the top (Fig. 9). Such 
borings are often of great importance in arid countries.^ 

Iiakes. — The action of running water is frequently modified by the 
presence of lakes. Lakes may occur either at the head of a river, 
when they are fed by a number of small streams, none of which can 
be identified with that which forms its outlet, by springs, or by rains 
and trickling water ; or they may occur in the course of a river (form- 
ing expansions in its bed) ; or they may be the final recipients of the 
water of one or more rivers having themselves no outlet; or they 
may stand quite isolated, fed by rains . and springs and kept within 
limits by evaporation. The last two classes of lakes are nearly always 
salt, from the gradual accumulation of the salt conveyed by the rivers 
or other waters that feed them. Lakes with underground outlets 
(Zirknitz '^ are only apparent exceptions.' 

All lakes, whether fresh or salt, tend to be filled up and disappear 
in course of ages. Where they are, as it were, expansions in the bed of 
a river, their obliteration goes on rapidly by a double process. At the 
upper end of the lake the river deposits almost all its sediment in the 
still water which checks its flow on its entry ; * at the lower end it 
constantly saws its outlet deeper, and thus keeps reducing the level of 
the entire lake. So long, however, as lakes exist, they have an impor- 
tant effect on the lower course of the stream, an effect which often has 
a great influence on the habitability of the country on its banks. They 
serve to regulate the volume of the river below, gradually rising in 
level when floods swell the upper reaches, and thus making the flow 
of the lower parts of the river more constant, and protecting the 
neighbouring country from inundation.* 

1 See pp. 145, 311. » See p. 217 n. 2. 

s Lob Nor, in Eastern Turkestan, is a peculiar case Its waters are fresh, 
though there is no outlet, but it is described by Przhevalsky as in reality merely 
the expansion of a river, and as flowing on like a river till its waters evaporate, its 
salts then forming an incrustation on the surface of the ground. 

^ Lakes are thus filterers of rivers. 

* The Aar, in Switzerland, has been diverted by an artificial channel into the 
Lake uf Bieuue, in order that the IaIm may serve for this purpose. 
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In the ease of salt laJses the process of obliteration ib a more 
gradual one. The sediment carried into them by the feeders slowly 
raises the level of the lake, causes it to have a smaller depth but a 
greater extent of surfiGbco. The extension of the surface is, however, 
retarded by the fact that evaporation is accelerated when the area of 
the surface is enlarged. But it is only a retardation. The level of 
the lake tends to rise, the surface to spread, until in the end one of 
two results is bound to happen. Either the level is so much raised 
that an outlet is formed to the sea, or the surface becomes so extended 
that the lake dries up from the rapidity of evaporation. Hence there 
are large areas of the earth which are constantly dry at least in 
smnmer, but have the surface strongly impregnated with salt.^ 

From this account the conclusion may be drawn that aU lakes 
most be regarded as recent formations in the history of the earth, and 
the hollows which they fill are due to various changes in the crust. 

General Bosalt of the Action of Water. — Since, then, it is the destiny 
of lakes to be filled up and disappear, and of matter at higher levels to 
be carried down to lower levels, it follows that the ultimate tendency 
of running water is to carry all the higher land of the earth into the 
sea. But in doing so it acts unequally — here eating away the land 
with great energy, there enfeebled or even temporarily checked in its 
action ; and hence the general effect of the process is in the first 
instance to exaggerate the inequalities on the surface of the earth 
instead of removing them. Table-lands are thus sculptured into 
mountains and valle3r8, and mountain chains and peaks are rendered 
more and more rugged and precipitous. Many of the momitains of the 
world are due as such to no other cause. 

Marine Deposits.^ — The sea, being the ultimate receptacle of the 
matters worn away firom the laud, sorts them out according to their 
* weight and fineness, and by means of its waves, tides, and currents, 
spreads them out in vast flat sheets, layers, or strata. The heavier 
matters sink to the bottom first and form sands, which ultimately get 
consolidated into sandstones. The finer matters are carried farther 
out, but sink in the end likewise, forming a muddy bottom which 
ultimately gets hardened into fine-grained rocks like shale, mudstone, 
or slate.^ The soluble substances are carried out farthest of all, and 
amongst them the carbonate of lime is transported in great quantity 
into deep waters, there to 

Suffer a sea change 
Into something rich and strange. 

1 Changes in climate and physical features may modify these processes. 

* All these rocks may be described as hardened mud ; but while mudstones are 
compact and homogeneous, shales easily split into thin layers parallel to the plane nf 
btratiflcation, and eUates can be split into leaves more or less inclined to that plane. 
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Myriads of living ereatnres take hold of it, and * by some strange 
alchemy' bnild it np into an infinite variety of beantifdl skeletons, 
which during the life of the animals serve as their means of support 
and protection, and after their death sink to the bottom and form the 
material out of which new limestones arise similar to those from which 
the substance was originally derived.^ 

The insoluble substances derived from the land are never carried 
fax out to sea. Even the largest rivers and strongest currents never 
transport them feuiiher than 200 or 800 miles from the shore. If the 
sea-bed keeps stable the shore-line is gradually extended seawards, 
where deposits are abundant, as at the mouths of rivers and on coasts 
where currents are arrested. But if the sea-bed happen to be sinking 
the deposits grow thicker and thicker in the same place, and changes 
in depth or in the currents may lead to deposits of one kind being laid 
down inmiediately above those of another kind. Thus are built up 
whole series of strata, limestones, sandstones, shales, &c., and from the 
strata so formed the land is renewed. 

Emergence of Marine Deposits. — The changes of level already referred 
to raise sea-formed strata in many cases high into the air. This has 
taken place at different times in the world's history, and the strata 
themselves often furnish an indication of the period when this has 
taken place, or, if not that, at least of the relative order in which they 
have themselves been formed. They do so by means of the fossils 
which they enclose. FossUs are remains of living things, whether 
animals or plants (generally animals), which have been preserved in a 
recognisable form from the time when they got imbedded in the rocks 
as these were forming; and an examination of these remains collected 
in regions where we can tell the order in which strata have been laid 
down from the order in which they still lie one above the other, has 
brought to light the £a.ct that in. the course of ages there has been a 
gradual change in the character of the living things on the globe, and 
hence in the fossils. By the character of the fossils geologists are thus 
able to tell the relative age of the rocks in which they are found, and 

t Of the animals which acquire skeletons of carbonate of lime the most impor- 
tant geographically are minute creatures called coral polyps, the skeletons of 
which have formed reefs and barriers in the neighbourhood of coasts in warm seas, 
and an almost innumerable crowd of small islands in mid-ocean. When wholly 
composed of coral remains these islands are generally ring-shaped, and are then 
known as aioUs, They are necessarily always Hat and low, the animals being unable 
to live out of water. The part of the island above the surface is due to the arrest 
of drifting matter, by the coral beneath the surface, the heaping of broken fragments 
of coral on the top of the reefis by the waves, and the subsequent accumulation of 
vegetable remains — ^the plant-life itself being either brought originally with drifted 
material, or derived from seeds dropped by birds. See p^ 319, with oat. 
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hence we may speak of rocks being in a geological sense older and 



newer. 



Folding of Strata. — ^Though originally, as a rale, spread out level at 
the sea-bottom, the strata are scarcely ever fonnd to be level, or nearly 
level, when raised to form dry land. They are folded and crumpled 
as layers of doth might be when squeezed from side to side while at 
the same time under pressure from above. There can be no doubt that 
the rocks forming the crust of the earth have been subjected to a 
similar squeezing, a squeezing of such tremendous force as to bend im- 
mense thicknesses of the hardest rocks into greater or smaller wrinkles, 
sometimes forming gentle undulations, sometimes dose-set folds.^ 

Konntain-building. — ^Along certain lines the crust of the earth seems 
to have been peculiarly weak, so as to be less able than other parts to 
resist the enormous upward pressure resulting from this lateral squeez- 
ing. In such situations great masses of matter have been forced high 
into the air, foiming mountain chains like the Alps, Himalayas, and 
Andes. The formation of deep seas like the Mediterranean seems to 
have been part of the same process, a great hollow corresponding to a 
great swelling. The greatness of the force exercised during this process 
is evidenced by the abruptness of the folds of the strata, which often in 
mountainous regions stand upright, and sometimes are tilted over so 
that dder rocks come to lie above newer. 

But, tremendous as the forces are which give rise to upheavals of 
this kind, the process is generally an extremely slow one, a striking 
proof of which is furnished by the £a.ct already mentioned,' that rivers 
often cut right across mountain chains, for there is often the clearest 
evidence to show that the rivers were there before the mountains, and 
have deepened their beds as the mountains rose, foiming themsdves 
the gorges by which the chains are broken. 

Earthquakes. — There is strong reason to believe that earthquakes 
abo are, in many cases, among the consequences of the enormous 
lateral pressure which crumples the strata of the earth's crust and 
builds up mountain chains. We can imagine that the snapping of a 
part of tiie crust deep bdow the surface in consequence of the intense 
strain which that pressure causes is the origin of the shock which 
sometimes destroys whole cities along with thousands of human beings. 

Many earthquakes are, however, due to volcanic outbursts, and 
still more, in aJl probability, to subterranean movements of the same 
nature as those which lead to such outbursts. The localities in which 
earthquakes most frequently occur are such as might be expected in 

1 Vegetable lemains, found chiefly among a particular series of older rocks, 
forming the Carboniferoiu system, have given rise through chemical and othei 
ebanges to eoaL * See Fig. 24, p. 200. > See p. 86. 
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aooordanoe with these two surmises as to their cause ; for these are, in 
the first place, regions where active volcanoes are most abundant (see 
next paragraphs); and, secondly, mountainous countries, and above 
all the neighbourhood of mountain chains. Besides the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, the parts of 
the world most firequently visited by earthquakes are the Mediter- 
ranean Peninsulas (including Asia Minor), the Caucasus, Elburz, 
Him a l ayas, Tian-Shan, and Appalachian Mountains and the districts 
in their vicinity. 

Minor shocks may be due to various other causes, and careful 
observations with instruments in different parts of the world have 
made it likely that the whole surface of the earth is in a constant state 
of tremor. 

Volcanoes. — ^All mountains are not due to the processes already 
described, nor are all parts of the earth's crust composed of rocks 
originally laid down in water. Volcanoes are built up of material 
ejected fi:om beneath the surface of the earth, and their generally 
conical form is due to the mode in which that matter has been 
deposited round the opening from which it is ejected (the crater).^ 
The matter thrown out is sometimes molten (lava), and pours forth in 
a glowing stream, which may flow to a distance of scores of miles. 
Sometimes the molten matter is sent forth with such violence as to be 
torn into spray, which solidifies in the air into dust, mingled with 
larger and smaller rounded' stones (bombs and lapllli). Sometimes 
the matter ejected is solid, even when blown from the crater, but there 
is always gas along with the vapour of water present, and occasionally 
there is nothing else. In former geological ages wide sheets of molten 
lava appear to have issued in certain places from cracks in the earth's 
crust, and to have covered extensive plains. Solidified matter (previ- 
ously molten) filling a fissure in the crust is known as a dyke. 

Many volcanoes are extinct, and have not undergone eruption in 
historical times, and some such volcanoes are remarkable for still 
preserving their characteristic form with well-marked craters (Auvergne, 
Eifel). Others are dormant, not having undergone eruption since a 
remote period. Others are said to be active, being still subject to 
eruption from time to time.^ Almost all active volcanoes are situated 

1 Greek, * a cup.' Usually there are many secondary craters in a volcano in 
addition to the principal one. ' The rounded form due to whirling in the air. 

s The number of active volcanoes distributed over the globe is upwards of dOO, 
but it is impossible to state the precise number, since it cannot always be deter- 
mined whether a volcano is to be considered active or dormant, or even extinct. 
Those which are undoubtedly active are mainly scattered round the Pacific, on 
the west coast of America (with a wide gap In temperate North America) in the 
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near the sea, and this foot would appear to have a great de^ to do 
with the ooonrrenoe of voloanio outbursts. It is believed that such 
outbursts may be due in some, if not in all eases, to the sudden eon- 
version into steam of water that has filtered through porous rooks to 
heated matter deep down in the crust of the earth. 

Underground Heat. — In any case the existence of volcanoes is a 
proof of the presence of heated matter below the earth*s surface. But 
it is not the only proo£ Everywhere it is found that when we descend 
below a certain depth ^ at which the temperature is constant aJl the 
year round, the temperature increases the deeper we go. The rate varies 




Fia. 10.— Boiling Springs, United States. 

at different places and even for the same place, at different depths, but 
on an average is estimated at about 1° Fahr. for every forty-five feet 
of descent. Hot springs are one of the effects of this internal heat of 
the earth. Geysers, or hot springs liable to periodic eruptions, during 
which water is sometimes shot hundreds of feet into the air, occur in 
Iceland, Western North America, and New Zealand. Their eruptions 
are probably due to the gradual increase of heat at the bottom of a 

north-east of Asia, and on the islands in the east and south-east of Asia. Many 
islands in mid-ocean are entirely volcanic in their origin, and many volcanoes are 
sabmarine. * Varjrinff in different places according to climate. 
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oolmnn once begins to boil over, the pressure is immediately reduced, 
and the boiling then goes on with violence for a longer or shorter period. 

Effect of Surface Inequalities on the Habitability of the Earth.— 
Mountains and plateaux act in some respects favourably, in others 
nn&vourably, in the development of population. 

(1) Long mountain chains interrupt communication between the 
people on different 
sides more or less, 
and the interruption 
is the more serious 
the denser the popu- 
lations that are thus 
separated. From 
this point of view 
the height, slope, 
and number of 
passes across moxm- 
tains are of much 
more importance 
than the height and 
number of the peaks. 
(2) Mountain slopes 
are difficult of cul- 
tivation, and more 
difficult in propor- 
tion to the steepness. 
Cattle-rearing is al- 
most the only agri- 
cultural industry 
that can be carried 
on high up on moun- 
tain sides. (8) On 
the other hand, in 
regions that require 
irrigation the lower 
slopes of hills and 
mountains present one peculiar advantage for agriculture, inasmuch 
as they can be cut out into level terraces, to which the fertilising 
water can be led down from stage to stage. In warm countries this 
is a very common mode of cultivation. (4) Mountains and plateaux 
have various important effects on climate, which will afterwards be 
explained.^ (5) Mountains and highlands generally, in virtue of the 
1 See pp. 62, 2^, &c 




Fio. 11.— The Giant Gbyser, United States. 
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processes already described, are the sources of soil for the plains lying 
at their feet; hence the fertility of the yalleys of the Po, Ganges, 
and many others. (6) Throngh the contortions to which mountains 
owe their rise a great variety of strata, old and now, are brought to 
the surface, and with these a great variety of minerals,' the working 
of which employs a large population. 

The Atmosphere. 

The atmosphere is a mixture of gases ' forming an envelope round 
the globe. Its height above the surface cannot be defim'tely stated, for 
the gases of which it is composed gradually become rarer and rarer 
the greater the elevation. The greater density of the lower strata is a 
consequence of the attraction of the earth, which gives weight to every 
substance on the earth's surface, though in the case of the atmosphere 
this weight cannot be felt by us, because it presses equally on all sides. 
The pressure on one side of the hand exactly balances that on the 
other side. The weight or pressure can, however, be made observable 
in various ways. The conomonest way is by means of a tube closed 
at one end, exhausted of air and inverted over a basin of mercury. 
The mercury then ascends the tube, in consequence of the pressure of 
the atmosphere outside, unbalanced by any corresponding pressure 
inside. It rises till the weight of the column of mercury is exactly 
equal to the weight or pressure of a colunm of air of the same 
diameter. A tube like this, with a scale marked on it to show the 
height to which the mercury rises, is called a barometer. The average 
height at sea-level is nearly thirty inches. 

The differences in the height to which the mercury rises in a baro- 
meter at different levels above the surfSeMse of the earth are sometimes 
taken advantage of to measure the elevation of mountains and pla- 
teaux ; but such measurements are not very trustworthy because the 
height of the barometer, or in other words, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, varies at different times at the same place, as it varies at 
different places at the same level. 

Winds. — Of the latter differences, which are of the highest import- 
ance in geography as giving rise to winds, the great cause is the heat of 
the sun. Heat expands or rarefies the air, and hence causes the pres- 
sure to be less, while cold condenses the air and increases the pressure. 
But as water always tends to assume the same level, air always tends 
to acquire the same pressure at the same level. This it does by 
flowing from the place where the pressure is high to where it is low, 
and hence from where it is condensed to where it is rarefied. The 
most familiar illustration of this is presented by land and sea breezes. 
1 See p. 934. ' The prindpAl being nitrogen and oxygcoL 
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These are due to the fact that the land is more rapidly heated by day, 
more quickly cooled by night, than the sea.^ Hence by day it is 
warmer on land than at sea, and, if the weather is otherwise oahn, a 
sea-breeze blows on the coast by day. For the opposite reason, a land 
breeze blows at night. 

Under the same law there blow over a great part of the ocean con- 
stant winds which, directly and indirectly, are of the highest importance 
for the climate of the whole earth. These are called the trade-winds, 
which are winds blowing more or less from the north and south towards 
a belt near the equator, where the amount of heat and consequent 
rarefiEbction is greatest, and where calms and variable winds prevaiL 
The position of the dividing belt between these two winds varies from 
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season to season tbrough about 8° in the Atlantic, 5° in the Pacific 
Ocean, being farther north when the sun is high north of the equator, 
farther south when it is high south of the equator. In the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans they blow on each side of the dividing belt over a 
breadth varying from 20° to 25^ In the Indian Ocean only the south 
trade-wind prevails. 

If the direction of these winds depended solely on the difference of 
temperature in tropical and extra-tropical seas it would be exactly 
north to south in the northern hemisphere, south to north in the 
southern, but there are three causes which alter, or seem to alter, their 
direction. Two of these are direct consequences of the rotation of 
the earth. 

The first and most important of these effects is illustrated by 

^ See p. 48, under Temperature. 
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Fig. 12, in which the arrows represent the vibrations of a pendnhun 
oontinned nniformly in the same direction while the earth is turning 
on its axis, the npper part of the figure showing how the motion of the 
pendulnm, which began as a due north and south vibration in long. 0" 
comes to cross the direction of the meridian in the northern hemisphere, 
as the rotation of the earth brings the position at which the motion 
commenced into those positions which were then occupied by the 
meridians 10^ 20^ &c. ; the lower part of the figure shows similar 
effects in the southern hemisphere. By causing a pendulum to vibrate 
in this manner a French physicist named Foucault made the effect of 
the rotation of the earth visible. So also if the direction of motion of 
a current of air at starting in lat. 80** S. is due north, then in long. 0° 
(Fig. 12, lower part of fig.) it is represented by the arrow pointing 
northwards upon that meridian; but i^ while keeping the same 
direction, the current of air reaches lat. lOP S., when the earth has 
rotated from 0° to 60°, the original direction will be represented by 
the arrow pointing to o ; the point moving from a to 6 will arrive at 
c instead of d ; the wind will have become more or less south-east. 
Thus all winds of the northern hemisphere tend to appear as if de- 
flected to the right, those on the southern hemisphere for similar 
reasons to the left. Secondly, the movement of rotation along parallel 
80° is slower than along parallel 10° ; hence the air coming from 80° 
tends to lag behind at 10°, and so become more easterly. Thirdly, 
in the case of the Atlantic trade-winds, the greater rarefaction on the 
land tends to suck in the air from the opposite region of the ocean, and 
this increases still farther the easterly element of the direction of the 
trade-winds in the neighbourhood of South America. 

The winds which constantly pour in from the outer margin of the 
trade-wind belts must necessarily be balanced by others flowing out- 
wards. Near the dividing belt this outward flow, constituting the 
anti-trades, takes place at an elevation too great for us to have any 
direct evidence of it, but the signs of it become more and more frequent 
the farther we advance towards the outer margin of the trade-winds. 
Within twelve or fifteen degrees of the equator occasional evidence of 
it is famished by volcanic dust being projected up to the height at 
which this outward wind is blowing, and hence falling to the east 
instead of the west of the volcano. Nearer the margin high clouds can 
sometimes be seen moving eastwards; and on mountains, such as 
Teneriffe, in lat. 28° N., there is a constant south-west wind, which 
blows, however, only at the top in the height of summer, descending 
lower and lower as the winter advances and the margin of the trade- 
wind belt recedes to the south. 

This shows that the anti-trades sink in elevation as they recede 
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from the place of their origm. The air which they carry cannot all 
advance farther and fiurther polewards, for it is obvious that, as the 
intervals between the degrees of longitude grow narrower in that 
direction, there cannot be room round the poles for the air that starts 
from the equatorial belt. A struggle hence takes place among the 
particles of air, and this leads to a condensation of the air about the 
margin of the trade-wind zone, where the barometer generally indicates 
a higher pressure than almost anywhere else on the globe. Thence 
accordingly the wind flows at the surface of the earth equator- wards 
and polewards, with the normal apparent deflection. Hence south-west 
winds (ann-trades) prevail throughout the year on the west coasts of 
Europe and the corresponding coasts of North America ; but in the 
northern hemisphere, owing to the frequent interchange of sea and 
land, the winds of the temperate zone are extremely variable. In the 
southern hemisphere, on the other hand, there is little land beyond 
40^ S., and hence the anti-trades blow there with more constancy, and 
are known to seamen, from the latitudes in which they prevail, as * the 
Boaring Forties.* 

A certain constancy can be observed even in the variable winds of 
the northern hemisphere. Normally they either blow from all sides 
inwards to a centre of low air pressure, or outwards on all sides from 
a centre of high pressure. In the former case they form what is called 
a cyclone,^ because the isobars or lines connecting the places having an 
equal pressure outside the centre of such a wind-system are circular 
or nearly circular in shape. In the latter case they constitute a wind- 
system known as an anti-cyclone. The direction in which winds blow 
spirally' inwards in a cyclone is (in the northern hemisphere) opposite 
to that of the movements of the hands of a watch lying face upwards, 
in an anti-cyclone the opposite. The position of an anti-cyclone is 
usually pretty constant for days, or even weeks together, but that of a 
cyclone is constantly changing, as the centre of low pressure is always 
shifting, generally in a more or less easterly direction. Cyclones vary 
greatly in dimensions, but most commonly they are between 1000 
and 2000 miles in diameter, so that one that extended only from the 
Shetland Islands to the middle of France would be a small one. In 
low latitudes cyclones are much rarer than nearer the poles, but when 
they do occur are generally smaller in size and more violent in 
character. They constitute in fact the revolving storms known in 
different regions as hurricanes and typhoons, as well as cyclones. In 
the seas where they occur these are most prevalent at certain seasons 
of the year. The hurricanes of the West Indies and the North 

1 From 6r. h/klot, a circle. 

' Not directly, because they are deflected as explained on p. 40. 
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Amerioan ooasi, and the typhooni of the China Sea and the coasts of 
Japan, occur chiefly from July to October, and above all in August and 
September ; the cyclones of the Malabar coast and the Bay of Bengal, 
chiefly in April and May, October and November ; those of the South 
Indian Ocean, and in the Sonth Pacific Ocean between the Anstraliau 
coast and the Low Archipelago, chiefly from December to March or 
ApriL In both hemispheres accordingly they take place mostly in the 
smnmer months, except in the Indian seas, where they are most 
prevalent about the change of the monsoons (see next paragraph). In 
the southern hemisphere the direction of rotation in a cyclonic storm 
is opposite to that experienced in the northern hemisphere. 

In many parts of the world, sea and land breezes take place on a 
large scale, alternating not by day and night, but from season to 
season. The region in which such alternating winds prevail most 
extensively and in the most marked degree is South-Eastem Asia, 
including the Eastern Archipelago and the northern part of Australia, 
throughout which the winds are known as monsoons, from the Arabic 
word for seasons. The contrast between the different seasons is most 
marked in the area to the south of about lat. 25** N. (India, Indo- 
China, and Southern China, as well as Northern Australia and the 
Islands), where sea breezes (south-westerly, southerly, south-easterly) 
blow more or less steadily for half the year, while the sun is in the 
northern hemisphere, and the rarefaction greatest over the land, and 
land breezes during the rest of the year. Even as high as lat. 60^ N. 
the seasonal changes are indicated by the predominance of sea and 
land breezes, in smnmer and winter respectively. South of the equator 
the monsoon winds are governed chiefly by the rarefaction and conden- 
sation in the interior of Australia. Hence the sea breeze (in the Eastern 
A^rchipelago and the greater part of Northern Australia a north-west 
wind, in the north-east of Australia a north-east wind) occurs while the 
sun stands high in the southern hemisphere. 

Seasonal winds of the same nature, though less constant, are 
observed in other parts of the world, as to the north-east of the Gulf of 
Mexico and of the Black Sea.* 

The Ocean. 

The ocean is a vast body of salt water, the volume of which rela- 
tively to the land surface of the earth has already been indicated. The 
saltness varies from thirty-three to thirty-eight parts in a thousand, 
being greatest in the trade-wind area and in inland seas like the 
Mediterraneaii and the Red Sea, where evaporation is rapid and the 

1 See pp. 266, 336. 
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inflnz of fresh water slight. In other inland seas, where opposite con- 
ditions prevail, the saltness is much less than that of the ocean. In 
some parts of the Baltic it is only about seven parts in a thousand. 

Temperature. — The temperature of the ocean generally, as compared 
with that of the land, is remarkable for its uniformity. At the surface 
the mean daily range, or difference between the highest and lowest 
temperature within a single day of twenty-four hours, is not more 
than 1° F. in deep seas, 4° F. in shallow waters. The annual range 
exhibits a corresponding equability, although, of course, the extremes 
in this case are wider apart. There are two causes of this very 
important geographical fact. (1) Water requires a greater amount 
of heat to raise its temperature one degree than any other substance, 
a much greater amount than is required by the solid substances com- 
posing the land surface of the earth. (2) The movements which go 
on unceasingly in the waters of the ocean, and of which some account 
will be given presently, have the effect of distributing and equalising 
the temperature. Another consequence of the slowness with which 
water is heated (and the like slowness with which it is cooled) is that 
the hottest and coldest months for the ocean (August and Februsury) 
occur a month later than the corresponding months of the land surface 
of the earth, except in those maritime places where the temperature is 
governed in a marked degree by marine influences. 

Movements of the Ocean : Waves. — The movements of the ocean are 
all of great importance with relation to the inhabitants of the earth. 
The most obvious of these consists in wind waves — sometimes only a 
gentle rocking and lapping, at other times terrible in their violence. 
Great difficulty exists in measuring the height of waves. The highest 
storm waves are said to measure forty -four to forty-eight feet in height, 
the average storm wave about thirty feet. The distance from crest to 
crest in the case of great waves is said to vary from 600 feet to half a 
mile in extreme cases. With regard to the force of the waves, it is 
recorded that at the Skerryvoie Lighthouse, off the west coast of 
Scotland, a mass of rock five and a half tons in weight has been hurled 
by a wave to a height of seventy-two feet above the surfiEbce of the sea, 
and a mass thirteen and a half tons in weight dislodged from a cliff at 
a height of seventy-four feet. Such instances convey a good idea of 
the power of the waves in wearing away an exposed coast. 

Tides. — The tides, which consist in a gradual rise and fall in the 
level of the ocean completed twice in about twenty-five hours, are 
practically important in relation to navigation, and more particularly 
in relation to the navigation of narrow seas and river mouths. In 
najTow channels the tides are not merely a rise and fall of the level, 
but also a backward and forward flow or carrent, and as such assist in 
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propelling oraft now np and now down a river ; and, moreover, have in 
some cases an important effect in preventing the formation of river bars, 
since they scour the lower part of the river bed and wash the sediment 
far out to sea, or cause it to be deposited chiefly on the river banks 
and not in mid-channel. But as a rise and foil also the tides are of 
great consequence in relation to shipping, as enabling vessels of large 
burden to ascend the estuaries^ of rivers to a considerable distance, so 
as to &cilitate the growth of great seaports in perfectly sheltered 
positions easily accessible on the land side as well as by sea. Great 
Britain and the shores of the North Sea are peculiarly favoured in 
respect of tidal influences, the tide rising in these waters to an 
exceptional height, as will be understood when the rise and fall of the 
tide is explained. 

The tides are due to the attraction of the sun and moon on the 
earth, but chiefly that of the moon. If it were the whole amount of 
attraction exercised by the sun or moon on the earth that gave rise to 
the tides, then the influence of the former would be by far the greater ; 
but it is not the whole amount of the attraction in either case that has 
the effect in question, but the difference between the attraction of 
either upon the solid (or at least rigid) globe and that exercised on the 
movable body of waters on its surface. The waters swell up in a 
great wave on the side nearest the moon, because they are pulled more 
strongly towards the moon than the solid globe is. Those on the 
opposite side get heaped up likewise, because the solid globe is, as it 
were, pulled away from them. Two great waves are thus caused 
simultaneously by the action of the moon, and the course of the tides 
(the period and height of their rise and fall) depends chiefly on the 
phases of the moon. The influence of the sun is principally manifested 
in increasing the height of the tidal waves at new moon (when the sun 
and moon are on the same side of the earth and reinforce each other 
by pulling in the same direction), and at fall moon (when they are on 
opposite sides and reinforce each other in another way, the sun's near 
wave being increased by the moon's distant one, the sun's distant wave 
by the near wave of the moon). The tides with an exceptionally great 
rise and fall, which occur every fortnight at new and full moon, ore 
known as Spring Tides, those with a very small rise and fall, which 
occur at half moon (thus also fortnightly), are called Neap Tides. 

In mid-ocean the height of the great tidal wave is much less than 
on the coast, and especially where the sea becomes gradually shallower 
as the coast is approached. In mid-Faciflc it is only about three feet, 
in mid-Atlantic about twelve feet. The effect of a shallowing coast is 

I The term eatuary, from Lat. aeaUa^ the tide, is properly applied to the wide 
mouths of rivers exposed to tidal action. 
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to retard the progress of the wave, so that the advanoing waters over* 
take those in front and cause them to be heaped up. The shallow 
bank on which the British Isles lie ^ thus serves to increase the height 
of the Atlantic wave, and this effect is enhanced in certain fdnnel- 
shaped estuaries or gulfs, where the wave is more and more retarded 
as it advances.'^ In the Bristol Channel, which has the highest tides in 
the British Isles, or indeed in Europe, there is sometimes a difference 
of more than forty feet between high and low water at spring tides ; in 
Cumberland Basin, at the head of Fundy Bay, between New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia (where are the highest tides in the world), the extreme 
difference is as much as seventy feet. In the case of the Bristol 
Channel the effect is partly due to the flekct that two tidal waves unite 
to advance up the Channel at once. The wave from the Atlantic 
breaks into branches on the south coast of the British Isles. One 
branch passes roxmd the North of Ireland, and at the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel meets and combines with a second branch belonging 
to the next tidal wave, about twelve and a half hours later. 

Inland seas like the Mediterranean or the Baltic have scarcely any 
tide. Their narrow mouths prevent them from sharing in the tides of 
the ocean, and the volume of water in them is too small for them to 
have considerable tides of their own. There are few points in the 
Mediterranean where the tides reach three feet in height, few in the 
Baltic with tides of even one foot. The smallest body of water in the 
world in which tides have been ascertained to exist is Lake Michigan, 
where the highest rise at Chicago even in spring tides is only about 
three inches. 

Currents.— With reference to the habitability of the earth, by far the 
most important movements of the ocean are its currents, chiefly owing 
to their effect on climate. The currents principally concerned in these 
effects are earface currents ; but a consideration of these requires us to 
pay attention to another great movement of the waters of the ocean. 
The movement referred to is the gradual in-creeping of a vast body of 
cold water from the polar regions towards the equator, a movement 
whose existence, long surmised on the ground of observatione of deep- 
sea temperature, has been clearly proved by the numerous additional 
observations that have been taken in recent years. These observa- 

1 See p. 160. 

> It mnsfbe carefully noted that the advance of the tidal wave is diffeient firom 
the upward flow in a tidal river. The advance of the wave is indicated by the 
period of high water— that la, the time at which the crest of the tidal wave reaches 
a particular place ; bnt the river continues to flow upwards for a oonsiderable time 
after high water, as it continues to flow downwards for soma time after low 
walcBi 
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tions have shown (1) that all the deeper parts of the ocean in 
free commonioation with the snrroTmding waters (from about 1,600 
fathoms downwards) are occupied by a layer of ice-cold or nearly ice- 
cold water (81^°-85^ Fahr.) ; (2) that inland seas (like the Mediterranean) 
and isolated depression basins cut off from the surrounding waters by 
a submarine ridge have bottom temperatures either corresponding to 
the mean winter surface temperature of the place, or the same 
temperature as that of the water at the level of the ridge ; (8) that 
submarine banks or islands cause the cold waters to rise nearer the 
BurfEUie (they being, as it were, forced up by the obstruction) ; and (4) 
that the colder waters rise nearer the surf&ce about the equator than 
they do even at a distance of from 80^ to 85° on either side. 

All these fiBkcts are explicable only on the supposition above stated, 
and we may hence assume that there is a slow but steady inflow of 
cold water from the polar regions to the neighbourhood of the equator, 
where the meeting streams rise towards the surfSsice. The surfeuie 
currents, on the other hand, mainly result in a transference of water 
from the equatorial regions towards the poles. 

In the case of the chief surface currexits there is little doubt that 
the prime movers are the winds ; and hence in the domain of the most 
constant winds of the globe — the trade-winds — ^there are in both the 
great oceans two westerly ^ surface currents known as the North and 
South Equatorial Currents, in the Indian Ocean only the latter of the 
two. By means of these currents the waters are driven up against the 
eastern shores of the opposite continents or the islands lying off them, 
and are hence compelled to take another direction. Part of the water 
consequently returns eastwards, forming what is known as the Equa- 
torial Counter-current, which in the two great oceans is between the 
north and south equatorial currents, in the Indian to the north of the 
only direct trade-wind current. Fart of the water passes, however, 
obliquely to the north and south along the eastern shores of the 
continent. Now here we may note an important consequence of the 
disposition of land and water. In the Atlantic the eastern shoulder of 
South America lies to the south of the equator and under the influence 
of the south equatorial current, so that a considerable portion of its 
waters is deflected northwards along with other waters derived from 
the north current, and, owing to the contraction of the Atlantic towards 
the north, the benefit of this gain of warm water is conflned within a 
limited area, within which it is all the more appreciable. The benefit, 
too, is almost confined to the eastern shores of the North Atlantic 
basin, which are consequently more fi&voured than any other part of 
the world in the same latitude. 

^ Cunenta an named (unlike wincU) from the direotion in which they flow. 
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To understand this we must trace the subsequent coarse of these 
equatorial waters. A large body of these waters enters the Qulf of 
Mexico, and being there deflected to the north-east, mingled with other 
water, quits the gulf at the strait between Cuba and Florida as a 
swift,* narrow,' warm,' current of deep blue* water, called the Gulf 
Stream, which thence proceeds north-eastwards, shallowing, spreading 
out, and finally breaking up into branches (a marine delta) as it 
advances. As a distinct current it comes to an end between long. 80° 
and 40° W., but a great deal of its waters is swept north-eastwards to 
the shores of Europe and Iceland (Gulf Stream Drift) under the in- 
fluence of the prevailing south-westerly winds ; a portion, however, 
returning southwards along the coast of Portugal and North- West 
Africa.* 

The south-west branch firom the south equatorial current of the 
Atlantic is much feebler, and there are no currents elsewhere which 
have anything like the same efleot as the Crulf Stream in high latitudes. 
In the Pacific the current which answers to the Gulf Stream, known 
by the Japanese name of Xuro Siwo, or Dark ' Stream, is the most 
important, but is colder than the Qxdf Stream. In this ocean also the 
configuration of the continent is favourable to the transference of a 
considerable body of warm water by drift currents to the north-east 
shores of the basin (north-west coast of America), but the benefit 
derived therefrom is less than on the corresponding shores of Europe 
for the reasons already indicated. Like the Qulf Stream, the Kuro 
Siwo gives off a return branch that proceeds southwards, this branch 
bringing relatively colder water which skirts the coasts of Oalif6mia. 

Though the principal surface currents are equatorial in their origin, 
cold surface currents are by no means wanting, and, as regards the 
action of these also, the northern hemisphere is greatly favoured as 
compared with the southern through the disposition of land and water. 
The only important surface current from the Arctic seas proceeds from 
Davis Strait along the east coast of North America. It is known as 
the Labrador current, and advances southwards between the Gulf 
Stream and the coast of the United States, where it is known as the 
Cold Wall, on account of the sharp distinction in temperature between 
its bright green waters and the blue waters of the Gulf Stream. The 

^ About four miles an hour. ' About thirty miles wide. 

5 Above 80° Fohr. 

* The depth of colour due to the high degree of saltness, and that again to the 
great amount of evaporation from the warm water. 

^ Within the area round which the currents belonging to this system flow lies 
what i^ known as the Sargasio Sea, where the surface of the ocean is thickly 
strewn with a floating seaweed. 

•ThMXiBfdarhbltM, 8eeNote4. 
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shallow Behring's Strait does not admit any cold current to the Pacific 
Ocean ; but, on the other hand, no leas than three cold surface currents 
take their origin in the Sea of Okhotsk, in the north-east of Asia— one 
skirting the west coast of Kamtchatka and passing southwards by the 
Kurile Islands, and one on each side of the island of Sakhalin. 

But in the more open seas of the south the cold currents are very 
important Everywhere beyond 45® S. the waters of the Southern 
Ocean appear to be drifting north-eastwards, and on the western coast 
of all the great land-masses of the south (South America, Africa, 
Australia) this drift is continued in the form of a cold current proceed- 
ing northwards. The most important of these is the Humboldt or 
PeniTian current, which advances along the west coast of South America 
to 4** S. The presence of this cold water is now, however, ascribed by 
many to the rise of water from below to replace the surface water 
drifted westwards by the trade-winds. 

Local currents are often produced at the mouths of inland seas from 
different causes. Through the excess of evaporation over rainfall and 
over the influx of rivers in the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea, there 
are inflow currents at the Straits of Gibraltar and Bab-el-Mandeb to 
make good the loss of water which thus ensues ; and for the opposite 
reason there are outflow currents at the mouth of the Baltic (Kattegat) 
and Black Sea (Bosporus). In each case, however, there is a deeper 
current in the opposite direction, no doubt due to the differences in 
saltness between the communicating seas. There are numerous other 
local currents which it is not always easy to explain, but which often 
have important effects through the sediment which they carry extend- 
ing the coast-line seawards and silting up harbours.* Coasts directly 
exposed to currents carrying much sediment are generally flat and 
bordered by shallow seas, often lined with sand-dunes, and hence not 
easily accessible to shipping ; while rocky coasts, on the other hand, 
are generally bordered by deep seas and have numerous creeks and 
natural havens. 

Marino Life. — In the sea, as on land, the greatest variety of animal 
and vegetable life is found within the tropics, species becoming less 
numerous towards the poles. In the sea, animal life is everywhere 
much more abundant and varied than vegetable, and it extends to a 
much greater depth. Even the lower forms of AlgsB (the group to 
which most sea-plants belong) do not extend below 250 fathoms, while 
animals have been dredged up even from a depth of 8,000 &thoms. 
Among the forms derived from these dark deeps a large number are 
phosphorescent — emit a liprht of their own. The effect of the uniform 
deep-sea temperatures: on the life of the waters is worthy of note, inas- 
^ See pp. 181-2, p. 364 (top). 
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much as it enables some species of whales, for example, to live in all 
parts of the ocean. 

The oceanic oirctdation is of importance to ocean life in several 
respects. In the first place it is chiefly by means of the vertical cir- 
culation — that is, the sinking of cold polar waters from the surface to 
the bottom (to rise again at the equator) — ^that oxygen, which is as 
necessary to Ufe in the ocean as on the land, is carried down to great 
depths ; and the comparative dearth of life in the Mediterranean, for 
instance, is explained as a consequence of the submarine ridge at its 
mouth shutting out the bottom waters of the Atlantic and so limiting 
the supply of oxygen. Secondly, almost all the fishes extensively used 
for food (cod, herring, &c.) inhabit cold water, and are brought in 
inmiense profusion by cold currents to lower latitudes than they would 
otherwise reach, as to the shores of Newfoundland in North America, 
Yezo and Korea in the east of Asia, Table Bay in the south-west of 
Africa. 

Olimate. 

Under this head three subjects are considered : temperature, rainfieJl, 
and salubrity. On the distribution of temperature and rainfall over the 
sur&ce of the earth much light is thrown by &ctB that have been 
mentioned afready. Near the beginning of this Introduction it was 
explained why temperature is on the whole higher within the tropics 
than elsewhere. There also temperature is on itie whole most equable 
throughout the year, because in that zone the variations in the height 
of the sun are less, especially in very low latitudes.^ 

The torrid zone is also on the whole the region of the greatest 
raLofall, which is a natural consequence of the nature and origin of 
rain. The source of rain is vapour or invisible moisture in the air, 
and the vapour is due to evaporatioxL, or the conversion into an invisible 
form of water (snow or ice), a process always going on over the surface 
of the globe, and especially over the ocean. Though the process goes 
on even at freezing temperatures, evaporation is hastened by heat, and 
is always greatest where heat is greatest, and hence most rapid in 
tropical seas. To condense or render visible this vapour, cold is neces- 
sary; but even in the torrid zone that cold is found in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, to which the moisture is drawn up by 
ascending currents of warm air. The vapour is first condensed into 
clouds, which consist of minute drops of water (hence elevated mists), 

1 Except on the borders of the torrid zone the sun is to be seen at midday some- 
times to the north, sometimes to the south, of every place within that zone, and the 
variations in the height of the sun are consequently less than -where for half the 
year its position at midday is always becoming farther north, fbr the other half of 
the year further south, as it does everywhere outside of the torrid zone. 

D 
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or, when very high, of particles of ioe. The necessity for a certain 
amount of cold to prodnce condensation is an important &ct to bear in 
mind in considering the distribution of rainfEJL The greater the cold 
the less the amount of moisture that can remain as vapour in the 
atmosphere. Hence it is that all parts of the earth where the rainfall 
is very deficient are such as have, at least, very warm summers, for 
where the atmosphere is very cold even a small amount of moisture 
will be condensed. Hence, too, on the other hand, even in the torrid 
zone, the trade-wind region has very little rain, for, great as the evapora« 
tion is, the winds are always carrying the moisture onwards to latitudes 
where still more vapour can be retained without condensation. The 
belt of calms and variable winds between the trade-wind belts is that 
in which the most regular tropical rains occur. In it heavy rains 
taJce place daily, but, as generally happens in tropical climates, the 
rain fidls in deluges ^ when it does fietU, but not for long together. 

Such are the most general fsMsts regarding the distribution of rain- 
ML and temperature over the globe; but the circumstances that modify 
that distribution are of even greater interest, if not of greater impor- 
tance. And with regard to the modifying circumstances there is one 
general fsbot to be borne in mind, that it is the winds which are the direct 
carriers both of temperature and moisture from one part of the earth to 
another. The modifyiug circumstances accordingly are those which 
affect the amount of heat and moisture which the winds carry. Of 
these there are three of sufficient consequence to be taken into account 
even in the briefest outline of the present subject. These are (1) the 
general relations of sea and land ; (2) ocean currents ; and (8) super- 
ficial configuration. 

(1) Effects of the Selations of Sea and Land. — (a) As regards tempera- 
ture, the sea being more slowly heated and cooled than the land,' 
regions under the influence of sea breezes have a more equable tem- 
perature than those in the interior of continents removed firom such 
influences. This is shown in the most instructive manner on charts 
indicating the average or mean temperature of different parts of the 
globe by means of isothermal lines — ^that is, lines connecting places 
having the same mean temperature for particular periods (as the whole 
year, the winter or summer months, the months of January and July 
&C.) A comparison of the isothermal lines for January and July in 
the north temperate zone is what brings the fact now dwelt on most 
prominently into view, showing at a glance that the former isothermals 
(those for the coldest month) rise, while those for the hottest month 
sink on both sides towards the sea. In other words, they show that when 

1 Mostly in the afternoon and evenhig, when the power of the son has 
declined. ' See above, p. 48. 
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we proceed inland from either coast on the same parallel of latitade we 
come to places that have greater cold in the depth of winter, greater 
heat in the height of summer, than those from which we started. 

(5) As regards rainfall, regions exposed to winds from relatively warm 
seas have abundant rain. Hence it is that, except where mountains 
intervene, aU parts of the earth in which monsoon winds prevail have 
abundant rains during the summer of the respective regions (in opposite 
seasons accordingly in the northern and southern hemispheres), and 
that the rains are most plentiful where they come from tropical seas 
(India, Indo-Ghina, Eastern Archipelago, north of Australia). 

(2) Effects of Marine Currents.— These are most marked where the 
temperature of the current is considerably different from the average 
temperature of the latitude. Hence the warm currents which have the most 
noteworthy effect in this respect are the Gulf Stream Drift and Xnro Siwo 
Drift, and more especially the former. The effect of these currents is, 
on the one hand, to equalise the temperature of the west coasts of 
Europe and North America in a much more marked degree than is 
done by the mere proximity of the sea, and, on the other hand, to 
supply the same coasts with plenteous rains, which fall all the year 
round, but chiefly during the autumn and winter months. The equalis- 
ing of the temperature is chiefly the result of the raising of the tempera- 
ture of winter by the prevailing south-west winds, which have their 
temperature maintained by the warm currents over which they blow. 
But it must also be remembered that the summer is cooled not only in 
consequence of the sea being everywhere in that season colder than the 
land, but also through the prevalence of clouds which keep off the heat of 
the sun. The abundance of rain is due to the relatively great amount 
of evaporation over the warm seas, and its greater abundance in 
autumn and winter to the fact that there is then the greatest difference 
between the temperature of sea and land. 

A moist, mild, and equable climate is thus the characteristic of the 
regions under the influence of the currents above named, and in the 
latitudes to which they belong the extremes of temperature increase 
and the rainfaJl on the whole diminishes as we go eastwards, until we 
approach the eastern shores, where again an equalising effect is 
observable to a comparatively slight extent. The easterly increase in 
the cold of winter is especially marked, and the part of the habitable 
land surface of the globe where the greatest cold is experienced lies 
near the north-east of the broader of the two great land masses of the 
northern hemisphere. 

The cold current which has the most marked effect on climate is the 
Huml>oldt or Peruvian currant, which advances so far within the tropic 

B2 
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of Gaprioom on the west coast of South America.^ Similar but lesF 
marked effects are noticed in the west of AMca and Anstralia, where 
corresponding currents are found. 

(8) The effect of superficial eonfiguration on oUmate is shown in 
▼arioos ways, {a) In the first place, mountains often act as barriers 
to winds, and cut off the regions behind them from the temperature and 
moisture which they carry.^ In the case of rainfall the effect of a 
mountain barrier is even more marked than in the case of temperature, 
because mountains (or the edge of a plateau), in compelling rain- 
bearing winds which strike against them to ascend to higher and 
colder regions of the atmosphere, cause most of their moisture to be 
condensed on the side exposed to the wind. The highest rainfalls are, 
therefore, always met with in elevated regions, and mountains, even when 
fax in the interior of a continent, often have their position pretty well 
determined on a rainfall map through the indication of a higher rainfall 
where they are situated. Especially is this the case when their general 
direction is at right angles to the prevailing rain-bearing winds. 

(6) The effect of elevation in lowering temperature has ah*eady 
been alluded to incidentally more than once, and is a fact familiar to 
almost every one. The effect is due to several causes. (1) Air is 
heated with greater quickness in proportion to its density. The rarity 
of the air at great elevations is therefore unfavourable to its tempera- 
ture. The effect of the sun*s rays on the ground or any object on 
which they shine directly is not diminished by the elevation. At the 
height of 10,000 feet in the Himalayas, Hooker on one occasion 
observed the temperature to rise to 182° Fahr. when shaded snow close 
by was at a temperature of 22^ (2) Air at any elevation receives very 
little heat from the direct rays of the sun. Almost all its heat is 
derived from the ground, partly by direct contact, but mainly through 
the dark rays' which are reflected from the sur&ce of the earth; and 
hence not only is the temperature greater or less in accordance with 
the elevation, but also in accordance with the nature of the ground (its 
power of absorbing or reflecting heat). For this reason, too, the 
decrease in temperature with elevation is the more rapid the more 
isolated a mountain is — most rapid of all in balloon ascents. (8) Air 
is more readily heated the greater the amount of vapour it contains, 
since vapour absorbs the heat of the dark rays to an enormously 
greater extent than dry air ; and, as a rule, the lower the elevation 
the greater is the amount of vapour present. The presence of vapour 
IB of special importance in preventing the loss of heat by night, and 
hence dry regions even on plains are subject to great extremes of 

1 See p. 48. > See pp. 166, 167, 225, 244, n. 2, 260, 266, and comp. p. 325. 
' That is, rays of heat tmaccompanied by light. 
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temperature by night and day, which has this advantage, that during 
the oold nights the ground becomes so chilled that what moistare 
there is near the surface becomes deposited in the form of dew. 

On account of the variations in the circumstances affecting the de- 
crease of temperature with elevation, the rate of decrease varies so much 
that no general rule can be given with regard to it. On a very general 
average the rate of decrease is about 1^ Fahr. for every 800 feet of ascent. 

The 8now-Une. — ^Whatever the rate of decrease may be, it is every- 
where sufficiently rapid to allow of tho existence in all latitudes of 
mountains which rise above a limit beyond which their sides are clothed 
winter and summer with snow — the limit shortly called the snow-line. 
Even in the torrid zone near the equator a mountain 16,000 feet in 
height rises beyond that limit. The elevation of this line does indeed 
depend largely on temperature, and more particularly on the tempera- 
ture of the hottest months, but is not determined by that exclusively. 
The moisture of the climate has a marked effect upon it and where 
more snow fieills in the course of the year on the sunny than on the 
shady slopes of a mountain range, the former side, which ususJly has 
the higher, may have the lower snow-line, as on the Himalayas.^ 

One advantage of this accumulation of snow on mountains con- 
sists in this, that it affords a partial protection of the valleys from 
floods ; but this advantage is not the sole one. Below the snow-line the 
winter cloak of snow is necessary to preserve many of the so-called alpine 
plants from a greater cold, which would destroy them; and it need 
scarcely be added that it has a similar advantage in plains that have a 
regular winter garment of the same nature. It is in consequence of 
this protection that winter wheat can be grown in Canada and the 
Canadian North-West, while it cannot be grown in the south-east of 
Bussia, where the dryness of the air, and the consequent scantiness of 
the snowfiEdl, leaves the seed exposed to the rigours of the winter frosts. 

Glacien. — In the folds or high-lying valleys of snow-clad moun- 
tains the snow gradually sinks through the pressure from above, and, 
after passing through a stage' in which it is composed of large granules 
which are neither ice nor snow (due to melting by day and freezing by 
night), at last gets consolidated into a mass of ice, called a glacier. 
The behaviour of a glacier is highly remarkable. Solid as it is, and 
rigid and brittle as we know ice in small lumps to be, the glacier moves 
slowly downwards like a river. It moves, that is to say, quicker at 
the surface than at the bottom, quicker in the middle than at the sides, 
quicker towards the inside of concave bends in its course than towards 
the opposite side. The rate of motion, however, is so slow as to amount 
in the Alps to only a few inches per day. The mode of its motion is 

1 See p. 63, a 'In this stage known as nM (French), ox Jim (German). 
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difficult to explain, but it is known that even below the freezing-point 
ice can be melted by extreme pressure and that the water will at once 
freeze again when the pressure is removed ; and it is also known that 
fragments of ice readily get re-frozen into a solid lump. Most probably, 
therefore, the motion which makes a glacier appear as if it were com- 
posed of a very thick or viscous fluid, is due to crushing or melting of 
the ice at different places, and to the melted parts freezing again, or 
the crushed parts becoming re-consolidated when they have escaped 
from the action of the crushing or melting force. The level to which 
a glacier may descend depends (like the snow-line) upon the tempera- 




Fio. 13.— Arctic Icebbbos. 

ture and the amoimt of moisture by which it is fed, but it is usually 
thousands of feet below the limit of perpetual snow. 

Slow as the motion of a glacier is, so great is their mass (hundreds 
and sometimes thousands of feet thick), that glaciers act even more 
powerfully than running water in wearing away the land. They 
round off the inequahties in the surface of their bed, scratch the rocks, 
and bruise the smaller fragments against one another, and press the 
soft materials of their bed into a tough clay. From an ice-cavern at 
their lower end almost invariably issues an ice-cold turbid stream 
(glacier milk), the solid matter in which is in part an evidence- of the 
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grinding action of the glacier mass. Yet this solid matter is far from 
being wholly due to the grinding of the glacier on its bed. Much of it 
comes from above. By the process already explained frosts canse 
great quantities of matter to be poured down upon the surfiEbce of the 
glacier from the rocks which bound and surmount it, and the finer 
matter is washed down by the rains and melted ice, which chiefly feed 
the stream at the bottom, through the numerous Assures by which the 
glacier is traversed. The larger fragments remain at the sides of the 
glaciers, forming moraines.' Where two glaciers from two adjoining 
valleys unite, a middle moraine is formed by the union, and in the end 
many of these fragments are strewn at the foot of the glacier, where 
they form an end moraine. From the existence of such deposits at 
levels far below their present ones (as well as from other signs), it is 
known that at some remote period (yet geologically a recent one) 
glaciers in many parts of the world covered an enormously greater 
extent than they do now.^ 

leebergs and Ocean Ice. — ^Where (in high latitudes) glaciers descend 
below the water's edge in sufficiently deep water, their ends get broken 
off, and float away as icebergs, which also have in certain parts of the 
world an important effect on climate. From the mode of their origin 
it will be observed that they are composed of fresh- water ice, and 
in computing their true size the relative weight of fresh-water ice and 
sea-water must be taken into account. The difference in weight 
between these two substances is such that only from one-tenth to one- 
ninth of the whole mass of an iceberg rises above the surfsice. The 
actual depth below the surface depends largely on the form of the ice- 
berg, but has been found in certain cases by actual observation to be 
more than eight-ninths of the total height. In the case of regular flat- 
topped icebergs (such as are very conmion in the Southern Seas), it may 
be always assumed that that proportion of the total height is beneath the 
surface ; and accordingly a single iceberg of such a size as has been 
observed on more than one occasion may contain as much as a cubic 
mile of ice. One of three miles in length, and about 200 feet high, 
which was seen during the Challenger expedition, would have that 
bulk even if its width was only one-third of its length. 

From the high latitudes where they take their birth, icebergs are 
drifted into lower latitudes by the cold currents which issue from 
Arctic and Antarctic Seas, and hence the set of these currents has an 
important effect on their distribution. Owing to the general north- 
easterly drift of the waters of the Southern Seas, icebergs may be 

1 See cut, p. 203. 

3 At this period, known as the Ice Age, the greater part of the British IdflS 
appears to have been covered with ice, in some places thousands of feet thick. 
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enconntered in comparatively low latitudes at many places in the 
south, but in the north they are confined to the western parts of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. It is only in these parts that they 
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de'scend below 40^ N., whereas they may be &IIen in with at 40° B., of 
even lower, everywhere in the South Atlantic Ocean. 

The freezing of salt water takes place at a lower temperature than 
that of fresh — about 29° Fahr., instead of 82^ — and the ice when formed 
is difiEerent in composition from the water of the ocean, which in 
freezing manages to get rid of a good deal of its salt. It is met with 
in various forms. When covering wide surfaces it is called field-ice ; a 
large floating mass is called a fl!oe ; pieces of broken ice closely crowded 
together constitute pack-ice ; and when floating about more freely in 
the direction in which they are carried by currents, they are known as 
drift-ice. The greater cold of the eastern shores of the Old World, as 
compared with those of the New, allows of the freezing of the China Sea 
below latitude 40^ whUe in North America the most southerly sea that 
freezes is the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about eight or ten degrees farther 
north. In both of these cases, however, the freezing is promoted by 
the exceptional freshness of the waters. 

Salnbrity. — ^The healthiness of a climate depends on such a variety 
of circumstances that little of a general nature can be said on this 
subject. A healthy climate for the natives of the region is often 
unhealthy for the natives of other regions. All low-lying tropical lands 
are more or less unhealthy for Europeans, and in warm countries 
generally, whether tropical or outside of the tropics, stagnant water is 
peculiarly unhealthy, producing malaria, and rendering the inhabitants 
liable to fever and ague. 

Vegotation and Animal Life. 

The vegetation of the land surface of the earth often has a distinct 
stamp in accordance with the physical features, and the nature of the 
animal life is greatly affected by the vegetation. Heat and moisture 
are the conditions most fskvourable to vegetable life ; the most Inznriant 
vegetation, therefore, is to be found in the moister parts of the torrid zone 
(the valley of the Amazon and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago), 
and the moister and warmer parts of the monsoon area. Dense forests, 
composed of an almost endless variety of trees and filled with an even 
greater variety of vegetable life of other kinds, are characteristio in all 
these regions, except where there are thickly inhabited plains. Trees 
even advance into the ocean, forests of mangroves lining coasts within 
and near the tropics for hundreds of miles together, especially about 
the mouths of rivers. Palms are also highly characteristic, about a 
thousand different kinds being found within the tropics, and none far 
beyond their limits. Almost equally characteristic among animals are 
monkeys, parrots, and termites or white ants, the last of which are 
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terrible devastators, and in some places, from the ravages which they 
commit among woodwork, compel the inhabitants to build houses of 
such light structure that they can easily be restored when their timbers 
have been hollowed out by these insects. 

In the temperate sones the variety of vegetation diminishes, and in 
the cultivated paxts of those regions the forests are for the most part 
confined to the mountains. There they are of use, like snow, in 
arresting the moisture and thus helping to protect the river valleys 
from inundation, as well as to prevent mountain pastures from being 
washed away by the violence of the rains. Still further north, forests, 
less varied still in their character, being now chiefly composed of pines 




Fio. 15.— A Mangrove Swamp. 
and firs, again cover the plains, and are haunted by fdr-bearing animals. 
Trees, shrubs, and herbs all in turn disappear, until at last on the 
borders of the Arctic seas the only vegetation consists of mosses and 
lichens, uniform in their character, but often rich, splendid, and highly 
varied in colouring. 

Characteristic changes are likewise observed if we pass to warm but 
arid regions. In steppes, grasses and lily -like plants, which by means of 
their thick matted roots and their large underground bulbs are enabled 
to withstand long periods of drought, are the prevailing vegetation ; 
and hence burrowing animals which feed on these roots and bulbs are 
among the characteristic fauna (the bobak in South Bussia, the prairie- 
dog in North America, the vizcacha in South America). Above ground, 
fleet-footed antelopes, horses, oxen, &c., graze the herbage, and these are 
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followed by the camivorons animals which make them their prey. In 
the vegetation of dry regions, trees and bushes with thick leathery 
leaves, with fleshy stems and prickles, like the cactuses of the interior 
of America and the euphorbias of A&ica, are also characteristio. In 
deserts where there is any vegetation at all it is mostly composed of 
prickly plants (on which only the camel can feed) ; and in salt steppes 
the chief covering of the ground consists of pale green herbs (salt- 
bush, &c.)t which sometimes afford good fodder for sheep and cattle. 

The increase in cold with elevation causes similar changes in vege- 
tation to be observed in ascending a mountain to those which are seen 
in going from lower to higher latitudes. A snow-clad tropical mountain 
exhibits all the varieties of vegetable life met with between the equator 
and the Arctic Begions. 

Man. 

The vigorous vegetation of the moister parts of the torrid zone is 
in itself un&vourable to the development of man, leaving little room 
for human habitations ; while the enervating effect of the heat and the 
ease with which food can be obtained from the vegetable kingdom, cause 
h\m to be little disposed to contend with nature so as to keep down the 
aggressive plant life. Hence the island of Java and some parts of 
southern India are the only regions of the torrid zone in which the 
density of the population approaches that of the more populous districts 
of Europe. Both of these countries, it should be observed, are now 
under European cbhtrol. In Java the present density of population 
is a direct consequence of European (Dutch) management; and though 
southern India may have had a tolerably dense population before it 
came under British influence, it must be noted that the greater part of 
that region suffers rather from a deficiency than from an excess of 
moisture. The oldest civilisations of which we have any record arose 
in the warmer parts of the temperate zone, and were in some cases 
(Assyria, Babylon, Egypt) assisted in their growth by regular inunda- 
tions, which fertilised the ground and fSeicilitated irrigation. The colder 
parts of the temperate zone, where the most advanced civilisations 
are now found, had to a large extent to be made fit for human habita- 
tion by the clearing of forests and the draining of marshes,^ and the 
seeds of civilisation were planted there by people who had become 
powerful in warmer and drier regions. Bome laid the foundation of 
the higher forms of civilisation throughout a great part of Europe, 
both in the warmer and the cooler and moister regions ; and even 
where it did not do so directly its example was, no doubt, directly or 
indirectly, of great importance in promoting that development elsewhere. 

In particular, it is to Bome that southern and western Europe owed 
1 See p. 194 (under Forests). 
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the first oonstraotion of many of their chief roads, for road-making was 
one of the prindpal means adopted by that power for the spread of 
her own oiyilisation. Roads, indeed, are an essential condition of the 
maintenance of a dense population whereyer there is not an ezceptionaJ 
abundance of waterways. 

The ease with which a country can be supplied with roads is ac- 
cordingly a circumstance of great importance with reference to the 
growth of its population, and this does not depend solely on the super- 
ficial configuration. Mountainous countries present one obstacle to 
road-maJdng too obvious to need pointing out; but vast level plains 
may present obstades of another kind, as in the plains of Hungary, 
where there is an entire absence of road-making material, and in those 
of Bussia and Siberia, where, in addition to that deficiency, extensive 
marshes or soft ground offer further difficulties. Hence in such 
countries the construction of railways in quite modem times is a febct 
of peculiar importance. The railways (as well as the roads) of 
mountainous countries show the importance of superficial configura- 
tion by the way in which their course marks out the lowest levels and 
the easiest slopes. And here we may note that the importance of rivers 
with regard to communication does not lie solely in their navigability, 
but largely arises firom this: that the valleys which they, with the 
help of rain and other denuding agents, have made for themselves 
often contain the routes along which roads and railways are most 
easily carried. 

The Growth and Position of Towns. — Where a dense population exists, 
it is in some places pretty equally distributed over the suriace, in others 
congregated to a great extent in large towns. Each town has its own 
history, and though the growth of all towns must depend more or less 
on physical features, the conditions that favour their growth are so 
varied that it is impossible to say why certain towns should be in 
certain places without taking that history into account.' Neverthdess 
there are one or two general facts of interest which it is well to bear in 
mind regarding the growth and position of towns. 

Most towns, whatever their subsequent history maybe, are originally 
centres of trade. They arise in places where it is most convenient for 
the products of a district to be collected in order to be sent out again 
in other directions to the places where they are required. Hence it 
is that in new countries with a one-sided industry, like the United 
States and the British colonies of America and Australia, which are 
ohiefly engaged in the production of food and raw materials, large 

1 The modifications which man himself makes in the physical featnres of the 
glube have in many cases an important influence on the position of towns. It is 
for this reason, among others, that many of the chief towns of Roman Britain no 
loQ^r have the importance which they once had. 
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quantitieB of which they must send to Europe in order to supply 
^emselves thenoe with mantifactnred articles, large towns have grown 
up with extraordinary rapidity (Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Melhonme, Sydney). 

When the positions most generally occupied by towns are con- 
sidered, the influence of trade in promoting their growth may be 
observed under most of the heads under which these positions may be 
danified. 

(1) Out of 233 towns which, according to recent returns or estimates, 
had a population of not less than 100,000, 102 are seaports — either 
situated on the sea-coast or near the mouths of rivers where they are 
navigable for sea-going vessels. In the case of river seaports, the 
situation is sometimes (a) at the highest point to which the tide rises 
(Glasgow), (5) at the head of navigation for large vessels (Brisbane), 
(o) at the head of navigation for smaller sea-going vessels. The 
increase in the size of sea-going vessels in modem times has in several 
cases led to old seaports being wholly or partly superseded by newer 
ones nearer the mouth of the same river or its estuary, as Bordeaux by 
PauiUao, Nantes by St. Nazaire, Bouen by Havre, Bremen by Bremer- 
haven ; in other cases it has led to the artificial deepening of the old 
port and its approaches (Glasgow, Seville). 

(2) Of towns which are not seaports, a large number are on navi- 
gable rivers, and among these (a) many lie at or near the confluence 
of two rivers (Wentworth, St. Louis) ; (5) many at river bends, where 
merchandise has to be landed in consequence of the change of direc- 
tion in the stream (Echuca, Cincinnati, Galatz, Kazan) ; (c) many at 
the lowest point at which a river can be bridged (Buda-Pest, St. Louis), 
or at some point where the nature of the banks makes the bridging 
of the river exceptionally easy (Magdeburg) ; (d) many at the head of 
navigation (Albury, Bockhampton, Ipswich, Ulm). 

(d) Many towns (whether situated on navigable rivers or not) owe 
their importance to their situation at the meeting-place of trade routes. 
In this case they may occupy either (a) a central position in plains, 
such a position being the natural crossing-place of roads from all 
quarters (Moscow, Bukarest) ; (6) a site in a fertile valley at the foot 
of a mountain pass (Tiflis), or the point of convergence of several 
passes (Milan) ; or (c) a position on the edge of a desert across which 
caravans carry the merchandise collected from other quarters by roads 
or rivers (Damascus, Timbuktu, Harrar, Lahore, Delhi). 

(4) In many cases facilities for defence first led to the rise of towns, 
but their subsequent growth is greatly affected by their possession of 
advantages for trade such as have been pointed out. 

(6) In modem times districts rich in coal and iron have become 
tbs seats of numerous large towns engaged in large manufacturing 
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indnBtrieB (round Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham in England ; in 
Belgimn; in the Prossian provinoe of Westphalia, &o.)i and some 
towns so situated are remarkable for their rapid growth (Barrow). 

Towns onoe in existence (whether they owed their origin to 
advantages for trade or not) tend to grow in size for variooB reasons, 
and the causes of growth are generally most numerous in capitals, 
which accordingly are often very populous even where the physical 
features are not specially favourable to their development 



In the diagram on p. 63 a and b represent a section across Central 
Europe about the meridian of 8° E. : a, vertical 6 times the horizontal 
scale ; b, vertical 15 times the horizontal scale, a, Col di Tenda ; b, 
Turin ; c, Monte Bosa ; d, Mischabelhom ; e, Bhone valley (Brieg) ; 
/, Jungfrau ; g, Aar ; A, Bhine ; t, Feldberg (Black Forest) ; jt Middle 
Bhine valley ; %, Hardt ; Z, Westerwald ; m, North German plain. 

0. Section across Asia about the meridian of 87° E., from the valley 
of the Ganges to the delta of the YeniseL a, Mt. Everest ; 5, Tibetan 
plateau ; c, Kuen-lun ; d, Altyn-tagh; e, Tarim basin ; /, Tian-Shon; 
gr, Byelukha (Altai) ; h, Siberian plains. 

D. Section across North America about the parallel of 40° N., from 
the west coast to the Mississippi valley and thence south-eastwards to 
the Atlantic, a, Coast Bange ; 6, Pilot's Peak (Sierra Nevada) ; c, The 
Qreat Basin ; d, Wahsatch Mts. ; e, Dome Peak ; /, Long's Peak ; 
g, Mississippi ; h, Ohio Biver ; t, Black Dome (Appalachian Mts.) 

B. Section across South America about the parallel of 16° 6. 
a, Misti ; 5, Lake Titicaca ; c, Sorata ; d, Amazon Basin ; «, g, Braziliao 
mountains (elevations uncertain) ; /, San Francisco Biver. 

The horizontal scale represents hundreds of miles for o, D, and e, 
intervals of 20 miles for a and b. Li o, d, and e, the vertical is 80 
times the horizontal scale. Li b, o, and s, the untinted portion showB 
the height above the snow-line. The figures on the vertical scales 
indicate thousands of feet. 
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APEIOA. 

Approximate latitades : (Cartagena) Cape Blanco, the northernmost 
point of the continent, 87^** N. ; north of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
(Cape Bomania), 1^ N. ; (Montevideo) Cape Agolhas, Uie souihem- 
most point, 85° S. 

Approximate longitudes: Cape Verde to Cape Gnardafai, 17° W. 

Afbioa is a oontinent lying to the south of Europe, and bearing 
some resemblance in outline to the other great tropical continent 
of South America, inasmuch as it is broader in the north, and 
tapers towards the south, but, having a more northerly situation . 
than South America, its broader part is not so entirely tropical 
as in that continent. Its total area is about eleven and a half 
million square miles, or more than three times as large as that 
of Europe ; its population is very uncertain, but it is estimated 
at upwards of 200,000,000. Misgovemment, internal wars, and 
the practice of slavery keep down the density of the population 
almost everywhere in the interior. 

The superficial features contrast markedly with those of all 
the other continents. Africa has no wide plains near the coast, 
but consists principally of plateaux, varying from about 2,000 to 
9,000 feet in height, surmounted in many places by mountain 
chains, and generally sinking pretty rapidly to the coast, where 
the strips of lowland are comparatively narrow. The principal 
mountain ranges are those of the Atlas, which run parallel to 
the western half of the Mediterranean, and the Drakensberg or 
Quathlamba Mountains, in the south-east. The principal series 
of plateaux extends from north to south towards the east side 
of the continent, and is broken only by the valley of the Zambezi. 

Within a few degrees of the equator these plateaux are surmounted 
by several old volcanic cones rising above the snow-line. The highest 
are KUimaajaro (nearly 20,000 feet) and Kenia (about 18,600 feet), both 
south of the equator, near the eastern border of the elevated region ; 
the next in height, Bnwenzori, just north of the equator, about seven 
degrees to the west (p. 273, n. 1). On these plateaux lie also a number 
of great fresh-water lakes. The largest of all is Lake Victoria Nyansa, 
or Ukerewe, on the equator, a lake estimated to have an area of about 
30,000 square miles, and hence little smaller than Lake Superior, in 
North America. To the south-west is the long and narrow Lake Tan- 
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ganyika, about half the size of Victoria Nyanza, and still farther south 
Lake Bangweolo. East of the latter, on a lower plateau, is Lake Nyassa, 
about the same size as Tanganyika. All these lakes lie within the 
southern half of the torrid zone, except a small portion of Victoria 
Nyanza, 

All ihe great riven of Africa except the Nile belong wholly 
to the tropical portion of the continent. 

The Kile, the longest of all, has its head-waters eoUeoted by Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, from which it issues in the north, and after touching 
the end of a smaller lake (Mwutan^), in the north-west, winds north- 
wards to the eastern half of the Mediterranean. From Abyssinia it 
receives two important tributaries on the right, the Bahr-el-Asrek, or so- 
oalled Blue Nile,' and the Atbara, but in the lower half of its course 
it does not receive a single tributary on either bank. The other three 
great rivers of Africa, the Niger, Congo, and Zambezi, all describe 
great curves among the interior plateaux before making their escape 
to the coast through the bordering mountains. The Higer, rising &r 
west, sweeps northwards, and then south-east and south, before it 
empties itself by a delta into the Qulf of Gxiinoa. The Congo has its 
head- waters collected by Lake Bangweolo 12° south of the equator, and 
reaches 2° north before bending southwards again to enter me Atlantic 
Ocean in about 6° south. Jxx respect of the volume of its water dis- 
charge this river is by far the ^eatest of African rivers. The 
Zambeii has numerous headwaters m a region thickly streaked with 
rivers, partly belonging to its basin and partly to that of the Congo, 
between 10 and 15** south, and after describing an s curve enters the 
Indian Ocean (Mozambique Channel) by a delta opposite the middle 
of Madagascar. All these rivers are great navigable streams, but all 
of them have their navigation interrupted, in their lower course, by 
fiiUs and eataraets. Jxx the Nile, however, Uiese are high enough up to 
allow of nearly 800 miles of unimpeded navigation from the mouth. 

The nature of the sorfiaee, together with other circumstances, 
causes Africa, as a whole, to be very deficient in rain. It lies in 
latitudes where the atmosphere is always able to retain large 
quantities of vapour uncondensed,* and, consisting like Spain 
mainly of plateaux with bordering mountains,^ its interior is in 
most parts reached only by winds that have been deprived of 
the greater part of their moisture. Hence the only regions with 

1 Sometimee eaUed Ltka Albert Nyaiua. To the loath-weit of this lake liee 
another lake, now also known to belong to the Nile beain. Ita ahorea were firat 
partly tnced in 1889 by Stanley, who named it Lake Albert Edward. From ita 
north-weat end iaanea the Semliki River, which flowa into Lake Albert Nyansa 
through a deep valley bounded on the eaat by the lofty Bnwenzori Monntaina 
(upwarda of 16,000 feet high). To the north-eaat of thia gronp of lakea liea a 
group of lakea without viaible outleta. The largeat of theae la Lake Rudolf, 
diioovered in 1888. Ita water, though rich in aoda, ia drinkable (aee p. 31). 

> Bakr ia Arabic for a atream. Bahr-el-Azrek meana properly the turbid 
stream, aa diatinguiahed from the Bahr-el-aJbiadt or white (that ia, dear) atream 
(of tbe Nile itaelf above ita confluence with thia tributary). 

• See Introd. p. 49-Ca « See p. 224. „ 
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abundant rain&Jll are the western part of the equatorial area and 
narrow strips on the south and south-east coasts. Two regions of 
exceptional drought occur, one in the north and one in the south. 

The former is tiie Sahara, extending from the Nile to the Atlantic, 
between the Atlas Mountains and the Eastern Mediterranean in the 
north, and the Soudan countries in the south, a region visited chiefly 
by dry winds from the Adatic continent. Much of this vast area, 
measuring 8,000 by 900 miles, is absolute desert, sandy, stony, or 
rocky, but where there are temporary streams ^ or underground 
moisture there are inhabited oases, some of them thousands of square 
miles in extent. The other region of exceptional drought is in South- 
west Africa, north of the Orange Biver, where the dryness of the air is 
increased by a cold current which creeps along the south-west coast, 
and reduces the evaporation.* This region is known as the Kalahari 
Desert, though it is m fact mainly covered with thin grass, and is 
generally visited by copious dews at night ' 

SouUi of Sahara lies Lake Chad, a large freshwater lake, which in 
times of flood has an outlet on the north-east to a depression inorusted 
with salt. North of Kalahari is Lake Kgami, the outlet of which 
similary loses itself sooner or later in salt lagoons.^ 

The vegetation and animal life of Africa answer to the climate. 
Dense lianas-bound forests occupy the moist equatorial regions, 
but the greater part of the continent capable of supporting vege- 
tation at all is occupied by grassy plains with trees only thinly 
scattered over them, or without trees at all. On these plains tall 
thick-stemmed leafless prickly euphorbias * are in many places 
conspicuous, and in the souQi there is an immense variety of 
bright-flowered woody heaths. In the desert almost the only vege- 
tation consists of thorny shrubs or tufts of coarse grass ^ growing 
here and there, and in the oases the sole dependence of the people 
is the date-palm,^ which loves a sandy soil, but can suck up 
moisture by its long roots from a great depth. The principal 
cultivated grain is durrah.* 

The characteristic animals of the continent are fleet-footed 
grass-feeders, and above all antelopes, which are to be seen at 
certain times assembled in countless herds and in great variety 
along with zebras, quaggas, and other animals, at well-known 
watering places, where they are watched at evening by the lion, 
hysBna, and other beasts of prey. The swift-running bird, the 
ostrich, also scours the plains, and where there are clumps of 

^ Generally known by the Arabic name of tpadU 

t See Introd. p. 61-2. > See Introd. p. 62-«. * See Introd. p. 81. 

& Lianas an climbing and twining trees, snch as are found in great abandanos 
in all tropical forests. * See Introd. p. 68. 'Sea ea^ £. SS, 

• See ont, p. 67. • See p. %73 a. 4. 
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trees small troops of giraffes may be seen grazing the lower 
twigs with the aid of their long necks, or galloping from clump 
to clump across the country. Elephants and rhinoceroses haunt 
the forests and marshes, and hippopotamuses and crocodiles are 
found in many of the rivers. Monkeys and apes (chimpanzee 
and gorilla) are found both among trees and among rocks. ^ In 
the desert the camel (single-humped) is as indispensable as a 
beast of burden as the date-palm on account of its fruit. 

The inhabitants of the north and north-east of Africa, in- 
cluding the Abyssinians (a Semitic people), Egyptians, and Ber- 
bers, as well as the Asiatic settlers, the Arabs and Jews, are all 




Pig. 17.— Katrttw, an Oasis m Pezzan suimouNDKD by Date-Palms. 

markedly different from those of the south and south-west, among 
whom the Negro features are more or less prominent. Among 
these features are protruding jaws, swollen Hps, projecting heels, 
a black or very dark skin, and woolly hair, all of which are most 
highly developed in the true Negroes inhabiting the region to 
the south-west of the Sahara. The Jews are settled in consider- 
able numbers in the Atlas States, and the Arabs are more widely 
4i£^used, being settled in large numbers in the north and east, 
and having the command of the trade (largely a slave trade) of 
a great part of East and Central Africa. The Dfohammedan 
religion has been introduced by the Arabs into all North Africa, 
\ Comp. South America, p. 346. 
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East Africa as far south as the Zanzibar coast, and into the 
Soudan states between the Nile and the Niger basin; and in 
Central Africa Mohammedanism is constantly gaining ground. 
Ancient Christian sects surviye in Abyssinia and Egypt (in the 
latter country called Oopts). The rest of Africa is heathen, ex- 
cept where there are European settlers (chiefly English and 
Dutch colonists in the south). 



SOUTH AFRICA. 

(From Gape Frio on the west and Gape Delgado on the east 
coast, and from the Zambe2si in the interior.) 



Approximate latitudes : (Arica in Peru), Cape Frio and mouth of Zam- 
bezi (La Grange Bay in West Australia, Rockingham Bay in 
Queensland), 18° South ; (Montevideo in Uruguay), Cape Agulhas 
' (King George's Sound in West Australia, Adelaide in South 
AustraliaX 35*" South. 

Extent. — South Africa — that is, the portion of the globe 
stretching from the Portuguese possessions on the east and west 
coasts, from Cape Frio to the mouth of the Zambezi down to the 
South Atlantic Ocean — although containing over three-quarters of 
a million of square miles, is but a quarter the size of the island- 
continent of Australia. The two countries have so many points 
in common, that there is no better way of understanding the 
geography of South Africa than to note the points wherein these 
great land-masses resemble one another, and those in which they 
differ. 

The greatest breadth of South Africa, from east to west^ is in 
about latitude 18** south, where the distance is more than 1,500 
miles between the opposite coasts. The distance between the 
extreme points north and south, namely, from the Victoria Falls 
on the Zambezi to Cape Agulhas,^ is 1,300 miles ; but this distance 
is reduced to 1,000 miles at the mouth of the Umtamvuna River, 
where the land has made a decided bend. 
^ Portugaese s needlei* 
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Ooast-Line. — ^The coast-line of South Africa, like that of Aus- 
tralia, is lemarkable for its long stretches of uniform character, 
without inlets that can be made use of by shipping even for 
shelter. As in that portion of Australia which corresponds in 
latitude to Africa, the portion of the coast-line which is richest in 
inlets and natural harbours is that of the east and south-east. 
From False Bay to Algoa Bay the shore is rocky, in some portions 
the mountains coming down to the water's edge, and at others 
being some distance inland. With the exception of a stretch in 
the Knysna and Humansdorp divisions, where extensive forests 
are found, the coast is inhospitable and dangerous. From the 
mouth of the Sunday Eiver to Port Natal, the shore is hilly and 
covered with beautiful verdure. Thence, northwards, it is a low 
flat of sand or mud, which, within or near the tropics, is covered 
with mangroves. The west coast is especially iminviting. Omit- 
ting Table, Saldanha, and Walvisch^ Bays, there is not a good 
natural harbour along the line, which presents an unbroken stretch 
of sandy beach backed by a chain of hills. 

The east coast of South Africa presents a curious contrast to the corre- 

riding portion of the Australian coast. To the north of Hervey Bay, in 
part of the Australian coast -line which is directly exposed to warm 
sea-currents from the east, numerous coral reefs rise to the surface of the 
water, making the seas somewhat dangerous to shipping ; and at about 
one degree north of the Tropic of Capricorn there b^^ns a series of coast 
reefs such as are to be seen nowhere else in the world, over the same 
extent of sea. These form what is known as the ** Great Burner Beef." 
At the corresponding part of the African coast, the great island of Mada- 
gascar keeps off the warm marine currents which, in the Indian Ocean, 
also set westward in these latitudes ; and hence it is on the eastern coast 
of that island, and not on that of the mainland of Africa, that similar coral 
formations are to be met with. 

Off the east coast of South Africa there is at all seasons a strong 
current, formed by the union of the Mozambique and other currents, 
setting southwards, and flowing at the rate of about 2) miles an hour. 
Turned from its course by the Agnlhas Bank (extending for about sixty 
miles parallel to the coast), it then bends north-west, and mingles with 
the current in the South Atlantic. The Agulhas or Gape counter-current 
flows east. To the south of the Bank there is deep water ; to the north, 
sonndings are obtained. 

Surface. — The surface of South Africa resembles that of 
Australia so closely as to make a comparison between the two 
even more fitting than in the case of the coast-line. Looking at 
maps of the two continents, we can hardly help noticing, as one 

1 Dutch = wliale. 
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point of likeness between the two, the fact that, in both, chains of 
mountains run from south to north at no great distance from the 
east coast, and then turn westwards where the coast begins to 
trend to the west Gape Colony affords the striking picture of 
three parallel chains of terraces, which, from the seaward side, 
present the appearance of mountains. The innermost terrace is 
bounded on the south by a true mountain-range, with peaks of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in altitude ; but the table-lands on either 
side are 3,000 feet in height^ or more. This chain is prolonged 
through Basutoland, Natal, the Transvaal, and thence to the 
mountains of the Zambezi, being known as the Drakensberg ^ or 
Qnathlamba,^ and Lobombo. The highest peak in South Africa 
is the Mont aux Sources,^ in Basutoland, where the Orange and 
Caledon Riyers take their rise. The various terraces slope, gene- 
rally, towards the interior; but outside of the inner mountain 
range the rivers nevertheless all flow directly seawards, and break 
through the edges of the table-lands in deep gorges (" kloofs "). 

The general shape of the mountains in South Africa presents 
none of the appearances of the long ridge-like chains, with snow- 
clad peaks rising to a great height above intervening notches^ 
which are seen in Europe, Asia, and America. Here the forma- 
tions are bold and massive in the character of their outline, but 
generally flat-topped, like the famous Table Mountain — the first 
promontory seen when the traveller comes from Europe. A 
characteristic feature of South Africa are the kopjes (small hills), 
all more or less of the same peculiar shape, and frequently dotted 
over the surface in apparently the most unexpected places. On the 
interior plateaux ice is common in winter, and snow frequently 
covers the slopes of the main mountain-chain ; but nowhere does 
it remain all the summer through, as the perpetual snow-line is 
not reached in these climes. In the Zwartberg^ range, in Cape 
Colony, are situated the world-famed Oango Oaves, which have 
never yet been thoroughly explored. 

Lieutenant Shirwell, an officer of the Indian Service, who had seen 
Elephanta and other caves, lias stated that he found the Cango Caves 
superior to them. He remarks : — 

"At the mouth of the caves a short ladder was lowered down, and we 
descended to the depth of 88 to 84 feet, and found ourselves standing in 

1 Dutch = Dragons' Mountains. > Kaffir = heaped up in a jagged manner. 
' French s Mountain of Springs. ^ Dutch » Black Mountains. 
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a vast hall of 600 feet in leneth, about 100 in breadth, and from 60 to 70 
feet high. In the centre of tiiis magnificent cave stands a colossal stalac- 
tite of 70 feet in height, white as. the purest marble, and sparkling as if 
strewn with diamonds. From the roof depend enormous masses of lime, 
gradually growing into stalactital columns ; ^ whilst on the damp ground, 
rising to meet these pendant masses, are huge stalagmites, formed by the 
continual filtration of lime through the superincumbent rocks; some 
have nearly met and formed colunms, others are but commencing to form ; 
in fact, the whole fioor of the cave is strewn with stalagmites of various 
growths, and on the roof, opposite to each, hangs a corresponding mass. 
The work of filtration of calcareous matter is proceeding steadily, and in 
time this vast hall will become a labyrinth of pure ^abaster-like columns. 
This cave is known b^ the name of ' Van Zyl's Vlak,' after the discoverer, 
a Dutch boer, who discovered the caverns whilst hunting in these moun- 
tains.. Leaving this hall, we entered a small cavern about 40 yards 
square and 80 feet high. This is called * The Registry,' from a practice 
of visitors writing their names on the pure, snow-white, Ume walls. -A 
few more paces brought us to the most beaudf nl and most wonderful part 
of the caverns. Whilst writing our names in the Registry, all the boers 
except one — ^who had delayed us purposely, by pointing out various names 
and superscriptions — had quietly slipped away ; but on passing from this 
spot tlurough a narrow passage, and entering the next cave, we soon per- 
ceived why they had leit us. A sight at once beautiful and astonishing 
now burst upon us. We stood in a vast cave, 150 feet square and about 
50 in height, the whole of the most dazzling and sparkling whiteness ; 
columns and pillars snow-white, and some transparent crystallised Ume 
stood on all sides, the roof covered with innumerable small and delicate 
icicle-looking stalactites, each with a drop of pure water hanging &om 
the extremities; and as each drop parted company with its liter, and 
fell to the ground, it had the appearance as If a shower of diamonds was 
falling from the roof. The boers. had all taken up positions with their 
lights to enable us to see the whole of this fairy-like cavern at one coup 
d'ceU. I stood bewildered and astonished at this wonderful sight. In the 
centre of the cavern stands a column as pure and as white as alabaster. 
It is the height of the hall, 50 feet, and about nine feet in circumference, 
worked in the most minute manner. It is of pure crystallised lime, sur- 
rounded by horizontal bands or raised divisions at every three or four feet. 
These divisions are filled up with minute filagree-work and vertical lines ; 
in fact, the column appjears, to use a borrowed simile, as if * raised by a 
giant and finished by a jeweller.' At either end of the hall are groups of 
the same substance, resembling bed-curtains and flowery drapery, running 
into elegant arabesques. All round the sides of the hall, the lime has 
taken the forms of various objects, amongst which fancy may discover 
a high altar of a Catholic church, decked out with all the paraphernalia 
of grand mass ; stalactites resembling high and lofty candelabra, cups and 
goblets, steps and censers ; in another comer may be seen a collection 
of elegant drapery, flowers, trees, and animals ; one mass, in particular, 
bears an exact resemblance to the head of a gigantic bulL . . . Being 
continually saturated with water, the groups appear semi-transparent; 
the hanging and falling drops of water a£o reflect the light of the torches, 
giving to the whole a dazzling and sparkling appearance. The spar, where 
broken off, dries and loses its transparency, becoming a dull and opaque 
body. Leading out of this hall are innumerable passages ; where they 
lead to, or how far they extend, no one knows. The walls are pierced 

1 See Introduction, p. 29. 
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in every direction with dark-looking openings, each leading into other 
caverns, thus making the whole mountain one vast network of caves and 
grottoes. As a specimen of natural excavation, I much doubt if these 
caverns are to be equalled by any in the world . . . both for beauty, height 
or extent, for their extent is as yet quite unknown." 

Between the second or Central range of mountains and the 
third one in Cape Colony, we find the "Qreat Kairoo/'^ about 
300 miles long, 60 miles broad, and at a height of 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea. At certain periods of the year, not a trace of 
vegetation is to be seen here. It is indeed an awful solitude, in 
which one sees neither human beings, animals, birds nor plants. 
Stone, stone — nothing but stone; then miles of sand; then a 
return to stone again. During the long dry summer months, 
the smallest birds would hardly find sufficient food to sustain life. 
These regions, devoid of running water, are nevertheless not always 
barren. In the dry season the ground gets as hard as flint ; but 
the roots of the plants, which are protected by a woody tegument, 
withstand the dreadful heat. The first rain refreshes them ; the 
plants raise their heads, leaves and flowers appear ; and the whole 
country, which a few weeks previously seemed a barren solitude, 
has been changed, as if by magic, into a wonderful garden, while 
the earth is clothed with a carpet of a thousand colours. As soon 
as the days begin to lengthen, and the power of the sun to in- 
crease, leaves, flowers and carpets disappear, and the land is again 
placed under the ban of the solar rays. 

To the north of the Orange River an enormous plain extends, 
of which the western portion is termed the " Kalaliari Desert." 
Water is not altogether wanting, though on the surface there is 
little or none at all ; but a sufficient quantity can be obtained by 
digging. The Kalahari has no doubt been called a " desert " from 
the absence of running water; but vegetation is not absent; as 
grass, creepers, and bush abound, and in many places large trees 
are met with. The soil is white sand, at times light yellow, almost 
pure silica. The dried-up earth, particularly in the waterless beds, 
becomes quite hard through the heat of the sun, and serves during 
many months as natural reservoirs to the natives. It will hardly 
be credited that grass grows here luxuriantly. In some places it 
reaches a height of from four to ten feet The vegetation is of 
course not so rank in all parts, and farther to the westward it is 
^ Hottentot = dry. 
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conspicuous by its absence. The desert has its own peculiar winds 
and atmospheric phenomena, in the shape of a sirocco and 
mirage, &c. 

Gteology. — ^In a geological sense South Africa is a region of 
great antiquity.^ Bocks of a somewhat recent date cover only 
comparatively small areas, and in general attain no great thick- 
ness. Some of the oldest of all are rocks that no longer exist in 
their original form, having been subjected to such heat and pres- 
sure that their structure is entirely changed, and if fossils were 
ever present in them, no trace of them now remaina Such are 
the granites and gneisses which extend over vast areas in South 
Africa, mostly, however, beyond the limits of Cape Colony. In 
the granites there is no sign of stratification, but in the gneisses 
the same minerals that constitute granite are arranged in irre- 
gular crumpled layers of varying thickness. There next comes a 
series of rocks, the stratification of which gives a clear enough 
indication of their origin, but which are likewise entirely without 
fossils, so that only their position with reference to other rocks 
in which fossils have been found enables geologists to assign them 
a place in the geological scale. To these the name of the Swaii 
System has been given, because they occupy the greater part of 
Swaziland; but they are widespread, covering a large area in 
Gape Colony south of the Zwartberg range and on the west coast, 
as well as other large areas elsewhere. These strata axe of special 
interest from the fact that they contain some of the most impor- 
tant gold deposits of South Africa (those of Barberton and the 
north of the Transvaal, as well as those of Matabeleland). In 
the next series of rocks we meet with the earliest South African 
fossils. The group of strata in which they are found has been 
called the Oape System from the fact that rocks belonging to it 
compose the small peninsula which terminates in the Oape of 
Good Hope. These strata also, however, are spread over a wide 
area, and they also are rich in gold, the deposits of Johannesburg 
and other places in the south of the Transvaal being found in 
them. Bocks of the Karroo System, those which come next in 
order, cover the greater part of the area of Oape Colony, Basuto* 
land, and the Orange Biver Free State, together with portions 
of Natal and the Transvaal The system is made up of several 
1 See pp. 88-M. 
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groups, the uppermost (most recent) of which, known as the 
Stormberg group, is remarkable as containing the coal-measures 
of South Africa, which are, in a geological sense, of a later date 
than the most productive coal-measures of other parts of the 
world. 

Thongh there are now no active volcanoes known to exist in any part 
of South Africa, yet volcanoes' had originally much to do with the forma- 
tion of the southern portion of the Continent. There are two mountains 
in the Stormberg range, Glatkopjes and Telemachus Kop, which retain the 
cup-shaped outline olf the crater. Everywhere there are visible proofs of 
volcanic agency, and the action of intense heat in other ways. It is to 
these titanic influences that we owe the prevalence of copper in Namaqua- 
land, diamonds in Griqualand, gold in the Transvaal, Matabeleland, and 
Hashonaland. 

Climate. — ^The conformation of the surface of the land produces 
marked differences in climate and in rainfall, and the existence 
of two ecean-currents which wash, the coasts of the southern por- 
tion of Africa increases them. Now, as we find similar differences 
in Australia, it is worth while to understand these differences, and 
to see how the likeness in climate between South Africa and Aus- 
tralia springs from the same cause. There is a similar kind of 
climate in both these parts of the earth, because they occupy a 
similar situation between two oceans in nearly the same latitude, 
and have the same form of surface. 

To understand the cause of the likeness in climate between South 
Africa and Australia, it is necessary to keep in mind one or two great &cts 
stated in the Introduction to this Geography. First of all, it must be 
borne in mind that the great source of moisture is the sea, and that the 
vdnds are the only means of carrying moisture from one part of the earth 
to another (p. 49). We must therefore consider how the winds generally 
blow in South A±nca and Australia. Now both of these r^ons Ue chiefly 
in latitudes in which the trade-winds blow over the ocean nrom the south- 
east towards a belt near the equator (p. 39). Over the ocean, on the east 
side of these land masses, the winds tend to blow towards the land ; but 
on the west side, away from it. Yet the presence of the land has an influ- 
ence on the direction of the winds. The f^t that the broad plains in the 
interior are more rapidly heated in summer than the surface of the ocean 
is, causes the air above to be rarefied (p. 88), so that there is a tendency 
for the winds to blow inwards on all sides from the ocean ; but this has 
different results on opposite sides of the Continent. On the east side it 
strengthens the winds which at all times tend to blow towards the land ; 
but on the west side it has to act against the tendency of the. wind to blow 
away from the land, so that the currents of air that blow inwards are only 
feeble, and bring with them so little moisture that that little is retained 
ix) the hot atmosphere of the interior as vapour, without falling as rain 
(pp. 49-50). On the east side of the Continent, on the other £uid, the 
mountains and the edges of the table-lands have their usual efi'ect in causing 
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the moisture-charged winds to let fall their moisture (p. 62, (S), (a) ) ; henoe 
the coast-strip on this side is generally plentifully supplied with moisture. 
It is, however, an unfortunate circumstance for Africa and Australia that 
the highlands lie so near the east coast, thus causing the ndn-bearing 
winds so soon to be deprived of the greater part of their moisture. 

The amount of rain that falls on the coast-strip increases, on the whole, 
from south to north ; seeing that the farther north we go, the winds that 
bring the moisture come from the warmer seas, and are hence more heavily 
charged with moisture. Within the tropics, where true monsoon winds 
prevail (see pp. 42 and 51, par. {b) ), the amount of rain that falls in the year, 
mainly in the summer months, is, in some parts near the coast, over three 
times as much as at East London, and five times as much as at Mossel 
Bay. In winter, when the land gets cooled more rapidly than the adjoin- 
ing seas do, and the air over the land becomes in consequence denser and 
heavier than that over the sea, the effect on the direction of the wind is 
opposite to that which exists in summer. The wind then tends to blow 
away from the land, and hence does not carry, as a rule, a great deal of 
vapour. But the greater coldness of the season favours the condensation 
of vapour into rain, especially on the mountain slopes and near mountains 
(pp. 49, 52, (8), (a) ) ; so that winter is, in some parts, more rainy than 
summer. In general, rain when it does fall, falls in a deluge ; so that South 
Africa may be described as a land of drought and flood. 

There is one part of South Africa which receives nearly all its rain in 
winter from winds blowing directly from the sea ; that is, the south-west 
comer and the divisions farther east, which lie near that part of the coast 
which looks south-west, including chiefly the earliest settled portions of 
Cape Colony. That part of the continent lies outside of the trade-wind 
zone in winter, when the trade-winds move farther to the north (p. 39). It 
then comes within the r^on in which the prevailing winds are from the 
north-west, and these, being Tapour-laden from warm seas, deposit their 
moisture on the colder land, and especially where they approach moun- 
tains or hills. 

From this account it will be seen that there is a part of South 
Africa which leceives but a veiy small rainfall during the year. 
The north-west of Gape Colony is almost rainless, and this is the 
case with a large portion of the western half, except that part 
of it which is far enough north to have monsoon rains in summer, 
or far enough south to enjoy winter rains. Hence there are vast 
tracts in the interior of South Africa which are absolutely desert, 
and for ever doomed to remain without inhabitants, namely, those 
lying more to the west than to the east; and there are other 
large tracts that can produce only a scanty herbage, fit for nothing 
but sheep-rearing, and in many cases not to be depended upon in 
all years even for that. 

Now this is very like what is found in corresponding parts of Australia. 
There also rain falls most abundantly on the districts lying to the east 
of the mountains and table-lands. There are several portions of Africa 
that are not likely to receive rain at any period of the year ; and since 
Australia is much broader than Africa in these desert latitudes, the area 
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of desdrt in that island is mnch greater than that of the corresponding 
part of Africa. In Australia, likewise, there is a comer in the south- west 
uriitch receWes most of its ndn directij from the sea-winds in winter. 

The want of rain is the chief drawback of the climate of South 
Africa, but where the rainfall is sufficient the climate has great 
advantages. Between the northern part of Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland which lies within the tropics, and the southern part, 
about ten degrees beyond the tropics, there are of course great 
differences in the temperature ; but it is a great blessing, which all 
parts of South Africa ei^'oy as compared with many of the coun- 
tries of Europe, that in the low grounds there is no winter of snow 
and frost to interrupt the labours of the field, or to make it neces- 
saiy to provide shelter for horses and cattle. During the summer, 
intense heat is often felt in all parts, and especially in the dry 
plains of the interior (100"* Fahr. in the shade at 8 A.M. have been 
recorded), but it is materially lessened by the sea-winds that then 
prevail Almost all who live in South Africa will be able to 
appreciate this benefit when they think of the hot, parching, 
choking, dust-laden winds which now and then blow in summer 
from the plains of the interior. 

The physique of the colonists is abundant proof of the salnbrity 
of the country. There are certain portions of it which axe less 
preferable to live in than others ; thus the Zambezi Valley, some 
parts of the Transvaal, and the low coast region of Natal are 
subject to fevers ; but, on the other hand, in the plateaux of the 
interior, fevers or other epidemics are almost entirely unknown. 
Generally speaking, South Africa is one of the countries of the 
globe most conducive to good health and long life. 

BlYera. — The conformation and climate of South Africa explain 
the nature of the rivers. The river systems may conveniently be 
classed under two heads : the Atlantic system and the Indian 
system. 

The Atlantic ssrstem includes the drains^ area of the Cnnene, 
Orange, Bu&lo, and Berg rivers. 

The Indian fiystem has three subdivisions, comprising (1) the 
rivers of Cape Colony and its dependencies ; the xiyers of Natal 
and Zulnland, whidi rise to the south of the true mountain- 
range, but at a short distance from the coast ; (2) the Limpopo 
area; and (3) the country drained by the Zambezi and its tributaries. 
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The rivers vary greatly in depth according as the weather is dry 
or rainy. Many of them are apt in places to overflow their banks. 
Few are navigable. For a short distance some may be ascended 
by boats or barges of Bght draught ; but the streams bring down 
so much sediment from the neighbouring highlands in which they 
take their rise, or from which they derive their " feeders," that 
'^ bars " are formed in nearly all cases at their mouths, and the 
entrance of large vessels is thus prevented or impeded. 

Of the great South African rivers, which (if we consider length 
only) might be reckoned among the principal rivers of the world, 
as they are all over 1000 miles long, we mention the following :— 
(1) The Orange River (or Qariep), which, rising on the Mont aus: 
Sources (10,000 feet) in Basutoland, immediately on the conflnes of 
Natal, flaws at first in a south-westerly direction, and then, making 
a sudden north-westerly turn, becomes the boundary between the 
Cape Colony and the Orange Free State ; it then titiverses the 
province of Griqualand West> being joined by the Vaal,^ Modder,^ 
and Hartz rivers, thus draining the Orange Free State and the 
eastern portion of Bechuanaland. It then takes a noticeable turn, 
and, flowing west — after receiving the waters of the Molapo on 
the one side and those of the Hartebeest on the other, and form- 
ing the dividing-line between Cape Colony and the Crown Colony 
of Bechuanaland, the Protectorate of Bechuanaland, and the Ger- 
man possessions in Kamaqualand— precipitates itself over the Falls 
of Aukrabies and enters the Atlantic Ocean : (2) the Limpopo, 
which, rising on the Magaliesberg in the Transvaal, follows the char- 
acteristics of most of the large African rivers, and makes an enormous 
bend (resembling the Niger in general features), and, after a curve 
of over 1000 miles, enters the Indian Ocean, in almost the same 
latitude as that of its source, at a point not more than 400 miles 
in a direct line away from it : (3) the ZiEimbezi, which, having its 
source in Lake Dilolo, flows in a south-easterly direction, and, 
passing through the Barotse Yalley, is joined a little to the south 
of the northern boundary of the Chartered Company's territory by 
the Chobe River ; with increased volume it then flows east for a 
eouple of hundred miles, and, passing on its course over the magni- 
ficent " Victoria Falls," 100 feet high (Mosioatunya, i,e,, " smoke- 
resounding "), rushes headlong in a zigzag channel through the 
1 Dutch 3= fellow. s Dtttob as mud. 
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basaltic rock ; then occurs the large bend (as in the two rivers 
previously mentioned), and the mighty stream — after receiving 
the waters of the Shir^ Loangwa, and several other rivers from 
the north, and of those of Matabeleland, Mashonaland, and the 
south-eastern Portuguese possessions from the south — ^passes Tet^ 
and Sena, and disembogues through an immense delta into the 
India Ocean. 

Unlike the rivers of the Australian plains, those of South Africa are not 
capable of being used as navigable highways ; but they may be turned to 
a very valuable account in the future by regularly supplying water, through 
artificial channels, to the large tracts wMch require only this fertilising 
influence in order to produce splendid crops. Where this can be done, the 
value of land so situated that it can be irrigated in this manner is always 
enormously increased. Irrigation has many advantages. It not only 
makes the supply of moisture regular and certain, but it augments the 
yield of crops grown on a certain area of land, especially where the water 
runs over the land and upon it, because the soil is enriched by a good deal 
of the rank sediment derived from the high grounds. It enables more 
valuable crops to be grown than those wUch can be produced without 
irrigation ; and in a climate like that of South Africa, which is warm 
enough for vegetation all the year round, it permits crops to be raised 
almost without interruption, one crop following another in <dose succes- 
sion. For all these reasons, where the climate is so dry as to mi^e the 
growing of grain-crops uncertain, land that can be regularly irrigated will 
support a population from ten to twenty times as numerous as that which 
can be supported without irrigation. 

Many rivers, seemingly long on the map, are hardly riven at all, in the 
strict sense of the term : they are merely water-fuzrows, which may at 
times be filled with running water, but which are often empty except for 
fk few days in the year. Many of them, after a longer or a shorter course, 
dry up and disappear, their waters having all sunk into the porous sand 
which forms their bed, or evaporated under the heat of the sim. 

Vegetation. — ^The vegetation of South Africa is distinguished 
in many ways from that of other parts of the world. As far 
as flowers are concerned, it is one of the richest portions of the 
globe. 

Comparing the areas of the two land-masses. South Africa is much 
richer in variety of forms than is the island-continent of Australia : 200 
orders, with 7569 genera, are the totals for the whole world. Of these, 
142 orders, with 1255 genera, fall to the lot of South Africa. The causes 
assigned for its richness in vegetable forms are: (1.) the meeting and 
partial union of two (perhaps three) distinct floras, of widely different 
age and origin; (2.) highly diversified surface of land and soil; (S.) a 
climate with much sunlight (or little cloud). 

The climate exercises a great influence upon the distribution of plants ; 
and in the Karroo Veld particularly, the plants that thrive most are those 
which, being the best fltted for their surroundings, have survived in the 
stri^gle for existence. 

The tnet of Southern Africa attain nowhere to such prodigious heights 
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AS do those of Anstrftlia. Some occasionaUy measure from fifty to sixty 
feet, but the majority grow no higher than twenty-five to thirty feet. In 
Victoria (AnstnJia) some specimens of the peppermint-tree, growing in 
mountain ravines, have been known to reach a neight of nearly 500 feet, 
which is higher than the pinnacles of most of the loftiest buildings erected 
by man. 

The distribution and appearance of South 'African forests 
answer in a great measure to the character of the climate. It is 
on the slopes of the mountains and table-lands turned towards the 
sea, and more especially in the " kloofs " and " dongas " by which 
they are furrowed, that the trees are most crowded and most 
yaried, and that the vegetation under the trees is most plentiful 

The popular names by which South African trees are known express, 
in many instances, the various properties that belong to the different 
species ; as yellow-wood, iron-wood, melkhout,^ ass^ai-wood, cedar-wood, 
laurel-wood, which all make excellent furniture, &c. Sneeze-wood is 
one of the most valuable woods on the continent ; yellow- wood has been 
largely used in railway construction ; oUve-wood is another veiy durable 
species, and Gape-box is admirably adapted for wood-engraving. The 
camel-thorn, found north of the Orauge River, is a stately tree ; and 
nearer the tropics, mimosas, bread-fruit trees, baobabs, and palms attain 
to great heights. 

In many of the more arid districts, and particularly during periods of 
drought, vegetation seems to cease ; but even in these parts, where the 
climate is so dry that grasses do not fiourish, there are certain herbs that 
thrive, and that yield good food for sheep and cattle. They are mostly 
diminutive little i&rubs, peculiarly adapted to a region where rain is scarce 
and evaporation great. 

The native grasses of South Africa are numerous and nutritious. 
On the long rolling plains of the Orange Free State, far away up 
into the Transvaal, on the undulating terraces of Natal, and in the 
rich fields of Zululand, grass grows at times to an extraordinary 
height 

Many plants useful for medicinal or for domestic purposes are indi- 
genous to South Africa, including gum-mimosa, aloes, buohu, berry-wax, 
ic, besides numerous others of much value, the properties of which seem 
but little understood by Europeans; but they are used with excdlent 
results by the natives and the country farmers. AmoDg these medicinal 
plants are included the bitterappel, baviaansoren, dagga (Indian-hemp), 
doomthee, granaatappel, Hottentot-fig, kankerblaaren, n'gaap, slangen- 
wortel, suikerbosoh, stinkblaaren, schildpadbesjes, wormkruid, wildeknof- 
look« zouthoutboflje. 

Animal Life. — ^The fauna of Southern Africa is rich and varied. 
Nature has endowed most of her children in this part of the 
world, be they beasts, birds, reptiles, or fishes, with> wonderful aids 

1 Dutch s milkwood. 
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o£fensiye and defensive. Hair, feathers, and scales, of all possible 
shades of brown, blend marvellously with the surroundings of each 
representative of the animal kingdom in South Africa. The 
sluggish " cerastes " (homslang), a snake hardly perceptible in the 
sandy soil in which it crawls, ready to strike its poisonous fangs 
into the unsuspecting victim, is as well adapted to its purpose in 
the economy of Kature as is the graceful buck or the tawny lion. 
There are no marsupials (pouch-animals), as in Australia ; but there 
are numbers of other animals equally destructive. The leopard 
(erroneously called a " tiger " in the colony) and the jackal, as well 
as the hyiena^ stand in the front rank as destroyers of sheep and 
cattle. Bucks, in their innumerable herds, may well claim equal 
rank with the kangaroo and wallaby, if not precedence of them, 
as ravagers of sheep-runs, by devouring and trampling down the 
grass, and make somewhat scanty amends by affording sport for 
the hunter and venison for the table ; while their flesh dried in 
the form of "biltong" is in much request among travellers and 
for dietetic purposes. Many stories are told of the enormous 
distances which these bucks are able to jump when fleeing from 
their pursuers. Muscular, crafty, and savage baboons, frequently 
of large size, lay waste the vegetable-gardens of the farmers more 
ruthlessly and wantonly than any oppossum could ; and troops of 
active little monkeys in Natal often bite down dozens of valuable 
canes in one night on the sugar-plantations, for the sake of the 
sweet juice which collects at Ihe bottom of the cane, and imme- 
diately above the ground. 

Land and sea in Southern Africa funush representatives of the 
largest living mammals, the elephant and the whale. In many of 
the rivers the ungainly and powerful hippopotamus (zeekoe) may 
still be found ; in Korthem Bechuanaland the giraffe ; in various 
localities the rhinoceros, of which there are several kinds. On the 
plains, troops of gnns (wildebeest), herds of springbok, and many 
other members of the great gazelle family — such as gemsbok, 
bontebok, steenbok, and koodoo — as well as the lordly eland, the 
magnificent sable-antelope, pallah, duyker, rhebok, rietbok, grijs- 
bok, boschbok, klipspringer, hartebeest^ and waterbok; whilst 
q:aagga8 and zebras frequent the mountain plateaux. Lions, ant- 
bears, and aardyarks (earth-pigs) swell this already formidable list. 
The sea teems with fish of many kinds, and the fishing industry 

F 
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affords occupation and livelihood to a large number of people. 
Alligators are found in the rivers within the tropics, and are 
occasionally seen still in Natal ; penguins and seals are to be met 
with on many islands off the coasts and flamingoes, pelicans, and 
albatrosses are not strangers in the land. 

Among the birds of South Africa, the most noteworthy are the 
ostriches, the largest specimens of the feathered tribe, which scour 
the Karroo plains as the emu does those of Australia and the rhea 
those of South America. Eagles, vultures, secretary-birds, cranes, 
colonies of sociable and weaver-birds, the little kapokvogel (capo- 
cier), with its marvellously-built nest, finches, and lastly sugar-birds 
which rival in size, though not in brilliancy, the smallest humming- 
birds of Brazil Bustards (paauws), pheasants, partridges, quails, 
and doves afford the sportsman ample opportunity for testing his 
skill. 

Reptiles are well represented by snakes, some of considerable 
dimensions, such as the python or African boa-constrictor (which 
occasionally attains to the immense length of 30 feet), the mamba 
(of which thete are at least three varieties, including the '^ cobra " 
or true hooded snake), pofadder, black adder, nnghals, whip-snake, 
boomslang, and scorpions. Among the arachnidsB we find the 
dreaded tarantula and enormous hairy spiders, which inflict a nasty 
venomous bite. Insects include tsetse-flies, the bite of which is 
fatal to cattle and many animals, and often causes severe running 
sores in men attacked by it, mosquitos (not forgetting the gigantic 
tiger-mosquito with its curiously-striped body), large and gaudy 
dragon-flies, among which is the dreaded gadfly, sand-fleas, ticks, 
large and small, big grasshoppers, and locusts, which occasionally 
commit fearful ravages. The last are often broiled by the natives 
and eaten with much relish, their flavour greatly resembling that 
of fresh shrimps. 

South Africa, generally, is admirably adapted for cattle, horse, 
and sheep rearing ; but there are many diseases to which they are 
subject, and from which many die. 

On the other hand, hydrophobia is unknown among dogs. In testimony 
of the extraordinary salnbrity of the climate, no better evidence could 
be addaced than the f oUowing passage firom the report of the Colonial 
Veterinary Suiffeon of Cape Colony for 1886, page 85 :— 

" Except it be when an epizootio disease*' [corresponding to an 'epi- 
demic ' among men], " snch as horse-siokness, red- water, or Itrng-sickness, 
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breaks out amongst oar domestic animals, and canles off a considerable 
number within a certain area, the greatest annual loss of stock through- 
out the Colony generally does not arise from disease." 

Natives. — ^The first aborigines that Van Riebeek ^ met with were 
the Hottentots,^ who inhabited the western portion of the Colony. 
They are people of low stature, slightly bidlt^ and of a sickly, 
dirty-yellow colour. 

High cheek-bones, small elongated eyes, flat noses, and wire-like hair 
growing in scattered patches, are their chief physical characteristics. 
They possessed vast herds of cattle and sheep— the latter of a peculiar 
indigenous breed, with enormous fat tails— lived in kraals, and used bows 
and poisoned arrows as arms of offence. Karosses (tanned skins of sheep 
or of animals slain in the chase) formed their only covering. As a distinct 
race their numbers are now few within the borders of Cape Colony. Like 
so many other native tribes, they have fallen victims to habits of intemper- 
ance, and are at present notorious for their laziness and filthiness. 

In dose affinity to these people are the Bnshmen (Bosjeman), 
more diminutive than the Hottentots, and, as far as the South 
African native is concerned, certainly the lowest in the scale of 
humanity. 

The Bushman is found only in the west part of South Africa, in the 
Kalahari, and in Damaraland. Like all small people, he is by nature 
vindictive and treacherous. He is the most expert, daring, and untiring 
hunter on the African continent, and follows the track (spoor) of game 
for miles with unerring certainty and undaunted perseverance and skill. 
With a gun he soon becomes a dead shot. In common with other native 
races, he is in the habit of regularly swallowing the poison of the most 
venomous serpents, and on that account claims immunity from the effects 
of snake-bites; but be that as it may, it is an established fact that a 
Bushman very rarely dies, or even suffers any temporary inconvenience, 
from the fangs of the most deadly reptiles of South Africa. He is learned, 
too, in the medicinal virtues of many herbs and plants ; and his &culty of 
going without water for an almost incredible time has often caused much 
surprise to white hunters. He can extract poison from almost every plant 
and tree that he meets with in his wanderings. The arrows, frequently 
poisoned, which he shoots with such unerring aim, serve either to kill a 
human enemy or to bring down an animal in the chase. His endurance 
and staying powers are most remarkable for so small a frame. These 
people have, as a rule, no settled habitations, but live in holes in the 
ground or in caves in the mountains ; the walls of many of wMch caves 
they have covered with curious drawings, which show no little degree of 
skill and a good eye for colour. 

By far the most interesting of all the natives are the Kaffirs.' 
The Kaffirs — standing, intellectually, infinitely higher than either 

s See p. 86, under "OoloniBti." 

* Word said to be formed from hot and tot, two lyllablea recurring in the 
language of the people. * Arabic s unbeliever. 
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Hottentots or Bushmen — are divided into a large number of tribes. 
They are all members of the great " Bantu " family ; and from the 
Indian Ocean to the Congo the same language, with slight dialectic 
differences, may be said to be spoken. 

They vary considerably in colour, some being much darker than others. 
All are well built, tall, handsome, athletic, proud, haughty, and somewhat 
taciturn in their bearing towards strangers ; warlike and fearless when in 
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face of danger. Their heads are covered with thick woolly hair ; their 
foreheads are high, their eyes are bright, and denote conscious dignity. 
Karosses and blankets form their usual covering, although they are very 
fond of dressing up in cast-off European clothing and gorgeous dis- 
carded military and other uniforms. Their arms of offence and defence 
include a bundle of stout sticks, which they wield with great adroitness, 
and in the manner of a quarter-staff (using one stick as a guard and 
the other for striking) ; assegais, long and short ; shields of various pat- 
terns and colours ; and knobkerries (sticks with a knob at the end). They 
have a peculiar custom of besmearing themselves vnth red-ochre and fat, 
using the latter, as they say, to make the skin supple, and to prevent the 
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sun from bnming it. Many of them rub a mixture of powdered wood- 
ashes and caustic calcined roots into their hair, in order to keep it free 
from vermin. Outside European rule their government is despotic, the 
chiefs will being law, although modified by the tribal councils. Many of 
their customs, of great antiquity, and some evidently borrowed from 
Jewish and Mohammedan sources, are exceedingly odious to the white man ; 
and some of their most cherished rites are of a repulsive and very degrad- 
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ing character, despite all the efforts of missionaries among them. They 
own large herds of cattle, in which their wealth almost entirely consists, 
and live principally upon maize (mealies), millet (Eaffir-com), and milk. 
Meat they seldom eat ; but when they do, they gorge themselves in a dis- 
gusting manner, and require several hours* sleep to get rid of the effects of 
their debauch. They prepare an intoxicating drink (utywala) from Kaffir- 
corn. All Kaffirs are polygamists, wives being purclmsed for cattle, the 
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number to be paid vaiying with the Btatni and attractions of the bride. 
The women wear ornaments of beads, and bangles both for arms and legs 
(often wrought into cnrioas and ingenious patterns with iron, copper, and 
brass wire) are much in vogue. Socially the women occupy an inferior 
position ; it is they who tifi the ground, and the youth herd the cattle, 
while the men spend their time idling, smoking, snuffing, palavering, and 
occasionalljr hunting. 

Of religion the Kaffirs have next to none. They have a sort of hazy 
idea of a " Great Chief," the " Inkoos inkulu," but they are fearfully 
superstitious, believing in ghosts, venerating snakes — ^which they say are 
inhabited by the spirits of their departed relations— 4ind completely under 
the control and dread of the " witch doctor." They are skilful in certain 
crafts ; they are acquainted with the working of iron, make rough kinds of 
pottery, and plait basket-work so deftly and closely, that the vessels used 
by them for carrying water, milk, and sour-milk (imaas) are usually of this 
description, bedng woven from fine rushes, &c. Their huts are built of thin 
twigs covered with reeds, and in many cases plastered with clay. 

la many of the towns of South Africa are to be found so-called 
Malays, who are in some instances descendants of slaves imported 
from the East while the Cape was imder Dutch rule ; but the term 
is now almost synonymous with Mussulman. 

They are most numerous in Cape Town, where they figure as fishermen, 
dealers in vegetables and fruit, labourers and workmen ; but their ignorance, 
indifference, and neglect in the matter of sanitation, have always been sore 
thorns in the sides of the Government and municipal authorities. 

Colonists. — The passage round the Gape of Good Hope was 
discovered in 1486 by Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese navigator. 
Ko settlement of Europeans, however, was made in this part of 
the globe until Jan van Eiebeek, a surgeon of the Dutch East 
India Company (chartered in 1602), arrived in Table Bay with 
about 100 men, and firmly established himself. This happened 
in 1652. The settlement of the Cape was for many years merely 
a station for supplying fresh provisions and water to the ships 
of the Company, which regularly put in at Table Bay for that 
purpose. Eorts were built for the protection of the town and 
bay ; the frontiers of the possession were gradually extended ; but 
its productive powers were materially increased when, after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685, a 
large number of French Protestants (Huguenots), who had sought 
refuge in the Netherlands, were sent out to South Africa. These 
exiles devoted their best energies to the cultivation of the vine 
and the mulberry, the making of wine, the distillation of brandy, 
&c., the production of silk, and the development of agriculture 
and horticulture generally. 
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For 143 years the Dutch East India Company swayed the 
destinies of the inhabitants of Southern Africa. In 1795 a British 
naval and military force was sent to the Colony, to occupy it in 
trust for the Stadtholder of Holland, who had fled to !E^gland 
on the outbreak of a war with France. Mr. Sluysken, the Com- 
pany's Governor, refused to hand over the colony to the British 
commander ; whereupon General Craig, ordering his troops to 
advance, forced Sluysken to capitulate. England held the settle- 
ment till 1802, when, by the Treaty of Amiens, it was restored 
to the Batavian Kepublic. Four years later, war having again 
broken out in Europe, the Cape was taken by the British for a 
second time, by a force under Sir David Baird (of Indian renown), 
and its capture being confirmed by the Congress of Vienna, it has 
remained a British possession ever since. 

One of the most important steps towards efficient colonisation 
was taken in 1819, when several thousand British emigrants were 
settled in that portion of the Colony lying between the Sunday 
and the Fish Eivers, in the divisions now known as Albany, 
Bathurst^ Alexandria, &a On the close of the Crimean War, a 
large number of the disbanded *' British-German Legion" arrived, 
and were located in British Kaf&aria. 

The greatest enemies of the British power in South Africa have 
been the Kaffirs, with whom seven long and expensive campaigns 
have been waged. They have been, however, perfectiy subdued, 
and are now living as quiet^ law-abiding subjects. 

The stream of general emigration has not set in so strongly 
towards Southern Africa as towards many other British colonies, 
but it is steadily increasing. 

The Germans form the largest foreign element in the colony, 
and their value as steady, industrious, and persevering settiers can 
hardly be over-estimated. Many of them have risen to the highest 
political, social, and other positions in the community. ' 

The history of the settiement^ &c, of the other states and 
colonies of South Africa (all virtually the offspring of the Cape 
Colony), wiU be treated of under separate headings. 

Goyenmient.--T-Amongst the various colonies and states in 
South Africa, Cape Colony possesses ''responsible government" 
There are two Houses of Parliament, the Upper or Legislative 
Council, and the Lower or House of Assembly. 
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Both bodies are elected bj the people, the terms of the frsnchise being 
exceedingly liberal ; bat candidates for the Council must possess a certain 
amonnt of solid wealth or of real property, in addition to other qnalifica- 
tions. The members of the Upper Honse, while so continuing, receive the 
"courtesy" appellation of "Honourable.** The members of the Lower 
House are paid £1, Is. per day for ninety days in the year, in addition to 
certain travelling expenses and a free pass on the railways of the colony, 
which latter privilege they share in common with the members of the 
Council. The Grovernor, who is also High Commissioner for South Africa, 
represents Her Majesty. 

Natal, which is what is called a '' Grown Colony," has only one 
House of Parliament, known as the Legislative Council, composed 
partly of elected members and partly of Grovemment nominees 
(officials). 

Zulnland is divided into districts, each of which is governed 
by a chief, but a British Besident is charged with the duty of 
looking after Imperial interests. 

Bechnanaland and Basntolaiid are governed, on behalf of the 
Queen, by Hia Excellency the High Commissioner, under whom 
there are Besident Administrators. 

The Orange Free State is an independent republic governed 
by a President, who is assisted by a Parliament called a " Yolks- 
raad." The President is appointed for five years, and the Parlia- 
ment selects all officers of the Executive Council 

The South Afidcan Bepublic (better known as the Transvaal) 
is under the suzerainty of Queen Victoria, but is a perfectly self- 
governing country. Its affidrs are intrusted to a President^ elected 
for five years, and a Yolksraad of two Chambers, the "Fiiat and 
the Second, and containing tweniy-f our and twenty members re- 
spectively. The Houses meet annually at Pretoria. 

Defence. — Portions of Her Msgesty's army and navy defend 
the British colonies. Cape Town is the headquarters for the 
military forces, and Simon's Town for the naval squadron. At 
each of these places important works have recently been erected, 
armed with heavy ordnance. Simon's Town also possesses a naval 
dockyard, workshops, and stores. The Imperial forces are sup- 
ported by Volunteer corps of artillery, engineers, and infantry,' 
the Volunteers numbering about 5,000 of all arms. There are 
various semi-military bodies in Cape Colony, Natal, and British 
Bechuanaland, namely, the Cape Mounted Bifles, the Natal 
Mounted Police, and the Bechuanaland Border Police. All able- 
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bodied men in the Colony, "between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
years, can be called out in case of emergency. The Chartered 
Company has its own force. The Orange Free State has a per- 
manent artillery corps of fifty men, with a reserve of over 300 
trained gunners. All burghers between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty are liable to be called out in time of war, or for the purpose 
of quelling internal disorders in the state. The force so available 
is estimated at 14,000 men. There is also a small Mounted Police 
force. The South African Eepublic has a strong artillery force of 
100 men. The burgher law is similar to that of the Free State, 
and it is estimated that nearly 10,000 men could be put into the 
field on an emergency. 

In the German and Portuguese possessions there are small 
detachments of military, which act chiefly as police. 



COLONIAL INDUSTRIES. 

Introduced AnimalB and their Froducts. — ^Throughout South 
Africa, wool Ib a very important and a staple source of wealth, 
vying with diamonds for the first place among articles of colonial 
production. The Cape, Natal, Free State, and Transvaal are all 
admirably suited for the growing of wool. Naturally the fibre 
varies with the pastoral capabilities of the different localities, the 
best quality being grown in the western districts of Cape Colony. 
In Europe the breed of sheep most noted for wool is the Spanish 
"merino," which is famous for its curling fleece of fine, strong, 
soft and lustrous fibre. Originally reared in Spain, a country 
with a climate like that of Cape Colony, which for centuries 
supplied the finest kinds of wool to all the other parts of Europe, 
this breed was afterwards successfully introduced into other Euro- 
pean communities, and into South Africa by Colonel Gordon in 
1790. Antiquated methods of depasturing, excessive shearing, 
neglect to eradicate the "scab," the system of "kraaling" for the 
sake of collecting the ordure, unproductive breeding, and the 
spread of the Xanthium spinosum (burr-weed), have all helped to 
lower the standard of the wool 

During Goyemor King's administration, about 180S, an officeor named 
Macartbur started wool-growing at Camden, New South Wales, with a 
ooaple of Spanish merino sheep given to him by George III. It is in 
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Tasmania, however (fonnerly called Van Diemen's Land), that the merino 
has reached the perfection of the breed. Some merino lambs from Mr. 
Macarthur's flock were introduced into Tasmania in 1820, and by judicious 
breeding, great attention to pasturage, strict care as regards cleanliness, 
and the regular observance of sanitary pastoral laws, the Tasmanian 
merino rams are now the finest and most valuable in the world ; all sheep- 
studs of any note in the Australian colonies being constantly recruited 
from them at enormous expense, £1,000 being sometimes paid for a "likely- 
looking " stud-sheep, the competition fCr their possession oeing exceedingly 
keen among Australian flock-masters. It is interesting to note that from 
1788 (the year in which New South Wales was setSed) and 1800 there 
arrived in that colony, the greater part from Calcutta and the remainder 
from Gape Colony, 804 sheep. In 1820 a shipment of 58 bales of wool 
from Sydney fetched an average of 8s. per lb. in London, and the best 
realised 5s. per lb. Sngland's importation of wool from Australia in 1820 
was but 99,416 lb. In 1888 it was about 840,000,000 lb., the average of 
washed wool, of which not much is exported, being 8 lb. 8 oz. per sheep. It 
has taken about sixty-three years to bring the Australian flocks to their pre- 
sent state, the best breeds of Spain, Germany, and France having been laid 
under contribution to this wonderful result " Shepherding " or " herding " 
is now extinct, the sheep being *'paddocked," that is, kept in enclosures 
varying in size from one mile to many miles square. The favourable 
climate of Australia (and especially the balmy and invigorating atmos- 
phere of Tasmania), has caused the merino-sheep to thrive to such an 
extent, that the wool, while retaining all its original excellences, grows to 
a greater length than elsewhere. 

Many South African flock-masters, now alive to the paramount im- 
portance and advantages of improving the breed, have recently imported 
stock-sheep from Tasmania ; and careful selection, judicious breeding, and 
fencing of farms are gradually but surely working a complete revolution 
in this great industry, the value and extent of which may be estimated 
from the following fig^es : — 



Export in 1880 . 


. . 83,6001b. 


Value 


„ 1850 . 


. . 5,912,927 „ 


„ £285,610 


„ 1888 . 


. 66,353,699 „ 


2,181,210 



Sheep in Cape Colony are, especially in the Karroo, reared on large 
tracts of land, often many thousand morgen (1 morgen=2 acres) in extent. 
This region, with its dry and pure atmosphere, its widely-spreading tree- 
less plains covered with short scrubby " bush," and with a strongly saline 
soil, is particularly adapted for producing a strong and healthy species of 
sheep. 

The indigenous or native Gape sheep is largely represented in the 
Western coastal districts of Gape Colony. It is covered with hair rather 
than with wool, and its fleece is therefore of but little commercial value ; 
but its skin makes good leather, in great &vour with organ-builders ; its 
flesh is sweet and succulent, and the fat of its huge tail (often obliged 
to be supported by a two- wheeled '* go-cart" &stened to the animal) sup- 
plies the place of butter in many localities. 

Other European domestic flniTnala have been introduced with the 
same success as sheep, but none of them have anything like the 
same relative importance to the population. 

Another considerable industry of South Africa, particularly of 
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Cape Colony, is the breeding and rearing of the beautiful and 
gentle Angora goat, which yields the celebrated mohair. 

This animal, a native of Angora or Enkure, a city of Asia Minor, was 
first imported by Colonel Henderson of Bombay. About 1840, Major 
Bird, a retired Indian officer, living in the Caledon district, Cape Colony, 
imported five Angora rams from Turkey. The Major left the Colony 
in 1848, and presented the choicest of his flock to Mr. De Yos, who 
farmed them for several years, keeping them pure at the donor's request. 
On Mr. De Vos's death. Dr. White, Mr. Franz van Aardt, and Mr. Paul 
Myburgh purchased these animals. Subsequently, Mr. Charles Barry, 
who died in 1878, bought the best animals — ewes — of Dr. White's flock, 
acquired the finest " blinkhaar " ewes that he could obtain, and imported 
several fine Turkish rams through the agency of the Ottoman Consul in 
Cape Town. Mr. C. Barry's lot of twelve rams was the last importation of 
Angora stud-sheep into the western districts of the Colony. 

The Cape Government has recently imported some very valuable 
English horses for stud purpose& The Cape horse is not beau- 
tiful He is bony, high- withered, and goose-backed ; but he is 
hardy, plucky, and enduring. 

In former years. Cape horses w^re much in favour as remounts for the 
cavalry of India and for artilleiy purposes, and a profitable trade in them 
was carried on between the Colony and India. Owing to neglect, however, 
and to other causes, the qualities of these horses have deteriorated, and 
the Indian remounts have had to be obtained elsewhere. It is hoped that 
the infusion of well-selected new blood, the interest now shown by the 
Government in the improvement of the breed, and the excellent prices 
obtainable in India for suitable animals, will encourage the farmers of the 
Colony (especially those of the Hantam district, where the best horses in 
South Africa are reared), to do all in their power to regain this important 
and profitable traffic. 

Basutoland is famous for a breed of small horses, known as ** Basuto 
ponies," of incredible endurance, patience, and pluck. The way in which 
these '* cobs "-^they are seldom more than 13^ hands in height — scramble 
up and down the sides of the steep hills of that country, with a heavy rider 
on their back, is perfectly astonishing. As with their progenitors of Cape 
Colony, sunshine or rain, winter or summer, plain, karroo, or mountain 
veld, all are alike to them ; and the amount of work that can be got out 
of them is marvellous. 

Cattle are exceedingly numerous, and of every variety of colour. Be- 
presentatives of most English and Dutch breeds may be found, together 
with the long-homed, red, native cattle, and the small but shapely Zulu 
oxen. Off the different railway lines the transport of merchandise, &o., is 
effected chiefiy by ox- waggon ; and hence cattle-breeding, particularly for 
this purpose, is an important item in the pastoral pursuits of colonists. 
The cattle suffer materially (and not infrequently die) from the effects of 
eadng prickly-pear, as their mouths become so sore that they are unable 
to graze. The rapid spread of this plant has, in some districts, rendered 
many farms almost valueless. 

South Africa has practically a monopoly of the ostrich-farming 
industry, this continent being the natural habitat of the bird, where 
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it runs wild in many districts. Twenty-four years ago there were 
only a few birds tamed. According to the returns of 1888, there 
are over 21,000 domesticated birds in the Cape Colony alone. 
The ostriches run in "camps," fenced either with "posts-and- 
wire," with a high mimosa-hedge, or with a combination of the 
two. The eggs, which are laid in a hollow made in the sand, are 
frequently hatched by an " incubator," and the " chicks," when 
they come out, require considerable attention. Their food, at 
this stage, is principally lucerne, fine gravel, and pounded bones. 
When they grow older they will eat anything. 

In 1888 the weight of ostrich feathers exported was 259,967 lb., 
representing a value of £347,792. 

Onltiyated Crops. — ^The cultivation of the soil has made slower 
progress in South Africa than the rearing of domestic animals has, 
yet it is only by the development of this industry that a dense 
population can be maintained. The Government of Cape Colony 
has made it easy for Europeans or natives to acquire small hold- 
ings, on which they can grow com and other crops and depasture 
cattle. 

Notwithstanding that there are thousands of morgen of ground 
quite suitable for the cultivation of wheat and other cereals, the 
land does not produce sufficient for even home consumption, and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds are annually spent for importing 
grain from Australia and America. The quality of the colonial 
wheat is good, but the average yield per acre would seem very 
small to an English farmer, since it amounts to about only six to 
eight bushels, which is only about a fourth of the average crop that 
he would reap. It is, however, maintained, on the other hand, 
that only half the quantity of wheat per acre is sown in South 
Africa as compared with the motherKiountry, and that the methods 
of colonial farming are in many cases, if not in the majority 
of instances, both primitive and unscientific. Maize (known 
throughout South Africa as ** mealies ") is grown from Cape Town 
to the Zambezi, and yields large returns. It is the staple food 
of the natives. Millet is used for making Kaffir-beer. Tobacco- 
culture is extensively carried on in the Cape Colony and in the 
Transvaal. Some years ago the Cape Government obtained the 
services of a tobacco expert from Germany, who has made many 
interesting and important experiments in regard to this industry. 
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No tobacco is exported, the local demands being great and 
constant 

All kinds of firnit can be produced in the different parts of 
Southern Africa ; those of the North Temperate Zone as well as 
those of the Tropics. In Cape Colony the vine is very generally 
cultivated. Of late this industry has been receiving most careful 
attention, both from the Government and the colonial vignerons ; 
and it is to be hoped that "Cape wines" will, ere long, regain 
their ancient reputation, seeing that the grapes are superior to any 
found in Europe, and that the productive powers of the vineyards 
are greater than those of any wine-growing country either north 
or south of the Equator. 

In Natal, sngar-plaiiting is a settled and a skilled industry ; 
and tea-gardens are showing steady returns, the tea being of excel- 
lent flavour and quality. Coffee and arrowroot also thrive there. 

Minerals. — ^Besides introducing valuable animals and the culti- 
vation of profitable crops, the European settlers first brought to 
light the mineral treasures which this portion of the continent 
contains. True it is that the natives in many districts were 
acquainted with the art of working metals, and in the far interior 
— until recently beyond the sphere of European influence — they 
sought for gold, from which they made rough ornaments ; but the 
systematic working of the treasures of the earth is of comparatively 
recent origin. 

Of the mineral treasures of South Africa, taken as a whole, 
by far the most important hitherto have been the diamonds. In 
this respect the Cape Colony takes premier rank among diamond- 
producing countries. Though younger than any similar fields 
of the world, the colonial mines have completely outshone all 
others both in richness and in area. They are situated in Griqua- 
land West^ about six hundred miles by rail from the metropolis. 
The first discovery of the precious gems was in 1867 ; but it was 
not until 1870 that a "rush" took place to the country north of 
the Orange Kiver. Since then, to the end of 1885, the value of 
the diamonds taken out of the mines is estimated at a total of 
£20,000,000, representing over 17^ millions of carats, or 3^ tons 
of precious stones. 

Diamonds are found loosely scattered among the river pebbles in the 
Vaal, or more frequently embedded in a peculiar bluish soil, which 
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becomes harder and more crystallised the deeper the '* workings " descend. 
The Eimberley Mine presents the appearance of a huge funnel, the deepest 
part being 600 feet below the finrface. The search is now carried on under- 
ground by means of shafts and galleries or ** drives." Despite the great 
quantity of precious stones (including amethysts, garnets, and other gems) 
already taken out of this gigantic hole, the laigest ever excavated by 
human hands — ^the surface-area is equal to nearly thirty acres — ^the quantity 
of the yield shows no perceptible sign of diminution. The annuiu return 
now reaches the enormous total of five millions sterling. 

The history of the discovery of diamonds in South Africa is of a roman- 
tic and wond^ul character. A Hottentot shepherd found what he took 
to be a pretty pebble, and gave it to his master's children to play with. A 
trader, on visiting the farm, saw the stone, and begged the owner for it. 
It was then forwarded to the Hon. Dr. Atherstone, M.L.C., of Grahams- 
town, who pronounced it to be a diamond ; and since 1870 ** Colesberg 
Kopje " has become transformed into a tremendous gaping hollow. A few 
years ago this mine resembled a colossal spider's web, with its miles of 
wire running down into the pit, these wires being the lines on which the 
buckets containing the rich *' blue " were hauled up and down by various 
mechanical devices and ** whims." Owing to frequent, and sometimes dis- 
astrous, ** slips" of ''reef" and of "d^ris," the open workings had to be 
discontinued, and the mine is now worked like an ordinary Snglish coal- 
mine. 

On arrival of the " blue " at the edges of the mine, the process adopted is 
as follows .'—Provided the *' blue" is sufficiently decomposed not to require 
spreading out on the '* d^ris floors," in order to reduce the naturally hard, 
compact mass (or " matrix ") to a friable condition, it is at once placed in a 
washing-machine which rotates at considerable speed. The combined 
action of the water and of the centrifugal force of the machine itself 
on the ** ground," throws the diamonds to the outer edge of the ring- 
shaped pan of which the machine consists, whilst the muddy waters flow 
off, to be again treated, lest any of the precious stones should have escaped 
detection. The day's work being finished, the machine is stopped, and the 
diamonds are deposited on a table, where they are carefully sorted. 

The most valuable copper-mines of South Africa, not excelled 

in richness of yield by any in the world, are those of O'okiep, 

in Namaqualand. This district and its mineral wealth were 

known to early Dutch colonists in Governor Simon Van der 

Stell's time; but it was not imtil 1852 that the first copper ore 

was shipped to England. The present annual production is over 

40,000 tons, valued at nearly £900,000. 

Ores of iron, the most useful of all metals, are abundant in many parts 
of South Africa ; but the expense of working them and of transporting 
the products has hitherto been so heavy in proportion to the value of the 
metiQ won, that these ores are scarcely worked at all, it being found 
cheaper to import the metal required, or the various articles made from it. 
The high cost of freight and the absence of direct railway communication- 
with any of the ports of the Colonies, have also been hindrances to the 
development of many South African coal-fields. 

Lead ore, zinc-blend, manganese, croddolite, and other minerals 
are all found in Cape Colony; slate, copper, lead, and iron in 
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Natal j and a small quantity of gold is met with in both Colonies ; 
but the principal gold region in South Africa is at present the 
Transvaal,^ gold having been found, and being now worked, at 
Johannesburg, Barberton, E^erksdorp, and in the Zoutpansberg 
district. 

The Johannesburg gold-fields date from 1885. In some places gold 
ooonrs loosely scattered among the soil or earthj matter, and appears in 
small grains or in large Inmps (nnggets) ; in others, it is firmlj embedded in 
rock, generally quartz-reef (as at Johannesburg), known as " banket." In 
the former case the presence of the gold in the earth is due to the wearing 
away by natural agents in past times of the rock in which the metid 
was origixially imprisoned ; and the earth rich in gold is in some 
places buried to a great depth by still later deposits. Districts in which 
gold is found in this form are called ** alluvial " gold-fields, and from them 
gold is obtained by washing away the lighter earth with water. In other 
cases the first process is to crush to powder the rock containing the gold. 
Alluvial gold-fields are, as a rule, quickly exhausted. 

The chief permanent benefit which a gold-field confers upon a region in 
which there is plenty of room for cultivation of the soil consists in this, 
that it attracts immi^ants who may afterwards settle down there as agri- 
culturists. It is mamly owing to the decline of the Victorian gold-fields 
( Australia), for instance, that the area under crops in tlmt colony has 
increased so much of late years ; and, on the other hand, that the popula- 
tion of Victoria has latterly increased much less rapidly and steadily than 
that of the adjoining colony of New South Wales, which is poorer in gold 
but richer in sheep. 

Oommerce. — South African products consist^ for the most part» 
of raw materials, which are shipped to England for manufacture. 
Several important branches of industry have been started in the 
various Colonies and Eepublics, and afford employment to a great 
number of hands. Most of these different sources of wealth are 
in their infancy, but they are being turned to account in a rapid 
manner. This commerce is now served by fleets of large, fine, and 
powerful steamers, some of the latest additions having a burden of 
upwards of 4,000 tons. Cape Colony and Natal are in regular 
steam-commimication with Europe, and it is said that arrange- 
ments are being made to supply more direct communication with 
the Transvaal by means of a line of steamers to Delagoa Bay. 

The commerce of South Africa, especially as regards its internal trade, 
is now likewise greatly assisted by the numerous railwayB which have been 
constructed. The short line from Cape Town to Wellington was the first 
made in AMca south of the Equator. Since then, railway development 
has been rapid and steady. Communication by rail between all the South 
African capitals will become an accomplished fact within a very few years. 
Its geographical position, its docks (including a magnificent graving-dock) 

^ ie., the land beyond the Yaal River. 
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and breakwater, its railway tenninus, and its fiBUiilities for landing and 
despatching passengers and mails, have aU made Cape Town a p^ce of 
great trade, &&, and will in the fatore increase its importance still more, 
as the Brindisi of South Africa^ 

Since 1879 South Africa has been connected by electric telegraph with 
the rest of the world, through the completion of the great submarine line 
round the Bast Coast ; the other, and shorter, along the West Coast, was 
finished in 1889. The East Coast cable starts from Durban, Natal, proceeds 
vid the Portuguese possessions to Zanadbar, and thence to Aden, where it 
joins the main cable to the east. The West Coast cable starts from Cape 
Town, and follows the coast-line, stations being located at the most im- 
portant points. 

The rapidly growing volume and value of the commerce of the South 
African Colonies and States, and the increasing outlets which it offers for 
British enterprise and trade, is shown by the fact that, during the five 
years ending 1885, the Imports from the United Kingdom to Cape Colony 
reached a total of nearly 84^ millions sterling ; while the exports for the 
same period amounted to over 48 millions. It is manifest, too, by the 
increase of the wool-trade, which, after diamonds, is the most valuable 
export of South AMca. 

At the beginning of the present century, Great Britain derived most of 
her foreign wool from Spain, the original home of the merino-sheep ; but 
the total was only about 6,000,000 lb. Now she receives from Cape Colony 
alone more than eleven times as much. The quantity exported in 1888 
was 66,853,699 lb., the declared value being not less than £2,181,210. 

The chief articles of import from distant countries are manufactured 
goods, such as cotton, linen, and woollen merchandise; iron and steel, 
and articles made therefrom ; tea, coffee, sugar, and large quantities of 
cereals, butter, and cheese. 

The coal-fields of Natal supply the needs of its own railway system, 
at present the principal customer ; also the demands of the neighbouring 
States; but with proper facilities for shipping coal at the port, it is 
estimated that the output of the Natal mines could easily be increased to 
500,000 tons per annum. 

The fields on the north-east of Cape Colony yield a large proportion of 
the fuel used on the diamond-fields, and the Tnmsvaal, from the recently 
opened mines, furnishes what is required at the gold-fields. 

Education.— In the Colonies and in the settled Bepublics the education 
of the people is directed by a Superintendent-GeneraL The only Univer- 
sity in South Africa is the University of the Cape of Good Hope, which is 
merely a body that holds examinations for degrees ; but there are four 
Colleges for teaching connected with it, namely, the South African College 
(Cape Town), the Diocesan College (Rondebosch), Victoria College (Stellen- 
bosch), and St. Andrew's College (Grahamstown). In Cape Colony, the 
Free State, and Natal elementury education is good and cheap. In the 
Transvaal, education is still in a very baclcward state. The sparse popula- 
tion of the villages, the great distances of the farms from one another and 
from the chief towns, are only some of the most notable difficulties which 
the inhabitants of the South African Republic have to face as regards the 
spread of education. 
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THE BBITISH COLONIES. 

THE CAPE COLONY. 

The Cape, with its dependencies, is the largest of the British 
Colonies in South Africa, and occupies the extreme southern 
portion of the continent. It is separated on the east from the 
neighbouring Colony of Natal by the Umtamvuna Eiver; 
from Basutoland by the River Tees, & tributary of the Orange ; 
by the Orange River on the north from the Orange Free State, 
Namaqualand, the Crown Colony of Bechuanaland (in part), 
and from the Protectorate of Bechuanaland; the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans form the western, southern, and south-eastern 
boundaries. See table, p. 354. 

The first permanent settlement in South Africa was made at 
Cape Town by the Dutch under Van Riebeek ; the name being 
retained from that bestowed (m the famous headland by the TCing 
of Portugal, John II. 

A general idea of the history of the country, up to the time of 
the second British occupation, has been given in the introductory 
chapter (pp. 86-7). 

At this period the population of the Colony numbered nearly 
75,000 inhabitants, of whom about one-third were of European 
descent. Since then, the history of Cape Colony has been virtually 
that of the Kaffir wars. One of the most important historical 
events was the arrival, in 1820, of 4,000 British settlers, who were 
located in what are now known as Albany and the surrounding 
divisions. It would be difficult to over-estimate the influence for 
good exercised by these immigrants. After striving against ahnost 
insurmountable obstacles, failing crops, Kaffir invasions, floods, 
droughts, and a host of minor drawbacks, they gallantly overcame 
all impediments, and among their descendants are now to be found 
some of the foremost men in the Colony. 

The Slave Emancipation Act, passed in 1833, was one of the causes 
that led to a vast number of boers (farmers) leaving the Colony. Thej 
professed to have been unfairly treated by the British Government in the 
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matter of compensation; and, other reasons for discontent intervening,, 
they preferred to seek their fortunes in the wilderness to continuing 
British subjects. Their subsequent history is recounted in the sections 
dealing with Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal. 

A great bloodless victory was won by the colonists (1849), through the 
Anti-Convict Association, in a constitutional manner, against the intention 
of the Imperial Government to convert this Colony into a penal settlement. 
Thanks to the energetic stand made in those days, the Cape has been 
spared the scourge of contamination necessarily resulting from the pre- 
,8ence of ex-convicts in the midst of the population. 

The great native rebellion in 1860-52 of the combined Kaffir tribes was 
an attempt to ** drive the white man into the sea.'* The defeat of the 
natives led to the extension of the colonial frontier. 

In the last year of this war (1852) H.M.S. Birkenhead was wrecked off 
Danger Point, when nearly 500 men lost their lives. This calamity will 
for ever be memorable through the sublime heroism of Colonel Seton, his 
officers and men, their courage, devotion, discipline, and humanity. 

A couple of years after this sad event, the Colony obtained Parlia- 
mentary government, the franchise being conferred upon every British- 
born or naturalised subject of Her Majesty above twenty-one years of age, 
occupying a house rented at £25 per annum, or receiving a salary of £50, or 
with board and lodging of not less value than £25 annually. 

On the close of the Crimean War, the disbanded British-German Legion 
arrived in the Colony, and grants of land were made to the officers and 
men, and to some German agricultural labourers who soon followed, in 
the district around what is now King William's Town. The names Berlin, 
Potsdam, Charlottenburg, Frankfurt, Stutterheim, all tell us where our 
German cousins have located themselves under a Southern sun. 

The great need of quick and easy communication between the metro- 
polis and the more distant towns led to the construction of the first rail- 
way. As the Colony grew in wealth and importance, this line has been 
lengthened until it now reaches Kimberley, and other lines have been 
constructed from different ports. 

The electric telegraph quickly followed, and its network now extends 
over the whole Colony. 

The discovery of diamonds (see p. 93) In 1867 opened up a new- 
country, which, in 1880, was annexed to Cape Colony, and gave a great 
impetus to trade generally. 

The Gcaleka and Gaika wars of 1877 and 1878, in which the power of 
Kreli and Sandilli was broken and the latter killed, and the rebellion in 
Basutoland (caused by an attempt of the Colonial Government to disazm 
the natives), are the last military enterprises which the Colony has had to 
undertake. Peace on her borders and plenty within have enabled her 
during the last five years to make rapid strides in advance— an advance 
sure to continue. The opening up of the interior, the prosperity of the 
neighbouring States, the development of the resources of the Colony itself 
in respect to mining, wool-growing:, grain-culture, the wine industry, cattle 
and horse breeding, and the fostering of the infant factories in the various 
towns, will all contribute to assist Cape Colony in worthily maintain- 
ing her position among the sisterhood of self-governing British posses- 
sions. 

On looking at the map, one is immediately struck by the three 
parallel chains, apparently of mountains, which traverse the Colony 
from east to west ; the third (the only true mountain-chain) eon- 
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tinuing north-eastward. The peculiar terrace-like formation will 
be understood from the accompanying diagram, which represents 
a section of the land from north to south : — 



\ 
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The first range, that is, the southernmost^ commences in the 
west of the Colony, then runs along the coast at but a short 
distance inland, and is known throughout its length under the 
respective names of Olifant's^ Eiver Mountains, Drakenstein,^ 
Hottentots* Holland, Zonder Einde,^ Langeberg,* Outeniqua, and 
Tzitzikamma Moimtains, terminating in Cape St Francis, which 
juts out into the Indian OceAn. Where the chain bends to the 
east^ it sends out a spur to the south-west, which forms the eastern 
end of False Bay (Cape Hanglip), and is crossed midway by Sir 
Lowry's Pass,^ which is the means of communication between the 
west and the south-west districts. The rivers from the high-lying 
uplands break through this and the other ranges by openings 
known as "poorts" (doors); and, in consequence of the steep 
incline from the sea, are mostly unnavigable. Along this coast 
portion some exceedingly fertile districts are found, and it is here 
that two of the large Crown forests are situated, namely, those of 
Knysna and Tzitzikamma. North of this range we step on to the 
first plateau, a region rich in the production of wine, wool, tobacco, 
and ostrich-feathers. It is bounded on the north by the steep wall 
which upholds the Lower Karroo, and is called in different locali- 
ties Kareeberg,® Cedarberg, Zwartberg, Winterhoek,'^ and Zuur- 
berg.^ The Cockscomb (6,820 feet) is the most conspicuous summit 
of the range. Communication between this region and the coast 
westward is afforded through Bain's Kloof, and the Karroo is 
reached by Hex River Pass, Seven Weeks Poort^ Zwartberg Pass, 
Meiring's Poort^ and Montagu Pass. 

1 Dutch = elephant. 3 Putch = dragon-stone. 

s Dutch = endless. < Dutch = Long Mountain. 

B Named after Sir Lowry Cole. < A peculiar kind of colonial wood. 

7 Dutch =s winter-corner. ' Dutch = Sour Mountains. 
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We are now on the vast plains of the Great Karroo, the 
principal features of which have been delineated previoiMy. It 
is the sheep-rearing portion of the colony. The great drawback 
to the whole of this area is the want of rain, and large irrigation 
works are a matter of necessity. The Karroo country, however, is 
not of the same nature throughout At the foot of the Zwartberg 
there is a very fertile belt> followed by a broad stretch of barren, 
inhospitable country, the Gouph^ (where the average rainfall is 
only four inches annually), which is succeeded by another wide 
area up to the foot of the next plateau, admirably fitted for agri- 
cultural purposes. The eastern portion of the plateau differs 
somewhat from the remainder, and is unquestionably more fertile 
and fruitful, since it is better watered, the rainfall in the west 
varying from 6^ inches annually, while in the east it ranges 
between 17 inches and 21 inches annually. 

Proceeding to the northern boundary of the Colony, the 
traveller's progress is interrupted by the third wall, with its 
steep, precipitous sides. This is the " true mountain-range " 
already mentioned. It is more broken than the others, but well 
defined, and is named at different places Kamiesberg, Eoggeveld,^ 
Nieuwveld,^ Sneeuwberg.* Here the complexus occurs, and one 
range runs oflf to the south-east, namely, the Zwagershoek,^ 
Winterberg, Amatola;* while the other, the Stormberg, runs 
north-east and joins, later on, the Drakensberg. It is in this 
range that the highest peak in the Colony is found — the Com- 
passberg, 7,800 feet. 

The southern slopes of the small range running south-eAst are 
beautifully wooded, and in the Amatolas is another large Crown 
forest, the Perie Bush. Having passed through one of the poorts 
or kloofs, the top of the highest colonial plateau is reached. This 
land extends north and west in an immense plain, the western 
portion particularly, which gradually slopes towards the Orange 
. Eiver. 

Kamaqualand and portions of Calvinia, Fraserburg, and Car- 
narvon, are all as arid as the inhospitable Gouph itself. Between 
these districts, on the one hand, and the Orange Kiver and the 

1 Pronounced **cope." 2 Dutch = rye. 

• Dutch = new. * Dutch = Snow Mountains. 

B Dutch = brother-in-law's comer. ^ Knffir = calves. 
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head-waters of the Kei^ on the other, the rainfall averages 
from six inches to 18 inches annually (at Pella, on the Orange 
River, it is but two inches) ; whilst to the east of this line it 
amounts to 30 inches, registering in the Ama tolas between that 
and 42 inches. 

The absence of moisture from the air, the clearness of the 
atmosphere, the long duration of sunlight^ all tend to make the 
Cape Colony a magnificent sanitarium for those afflicted with 
chest-complaints; besides which, diseases of an epidemic nature 
rarely visit it^ and many afiUctions common in other southern 
climes, such as yellow fever and cholera, are absolutely un- 
known. 

The Eastern Dependencies of the Colony have one well-defined 
mountain range, the Quathlamba, forming a sort of backbone from 
which the undulating, fertile, verdant plains extend towards the 
sea. The surface of the country is irregular ; the streams, whose 
courses are separated by intervening ridges, generally flow in 
steeply inclined, deep valleys, along which some of the most 
picturesque and romantic scenery in South Africa may be found. 
In this region occurs the Tzitza Waterfall (375 feet), the 
highest in the Colony, and the beautifully wooded banks of the 
Umzimvubu. 

The third, or true mountain-chain, the backbone of South 
Africa, acts as the watershed of Cape Colony. Korth of this 
range the colonial rivers are tributaries of the Orange, which, with 
the Komet Spruit and the Caledon, drains Basutoland and the 
eastern portion of the Orange Free State. The Vaal, with its 
tributaries the Modder and Hartz, are the next in importance, 
followed on the right hand by the Hygab and Molapo. Of the 
affluents that feed the main river on its southern or left bank, 
the Kraai^ and the Stormberg Spruit drain the north-east; the 
Zeekoe,* Brak, and Ongars rivers the Central Upper Karroo ; and 
the Hartebeest^* with the Olifant's,* Zak, and Great Riet^ rivers 
the north-western districts. 

It is in this region that the largest colonial irrigation-work has 
been completed. Van Wyk's Vlei, a reservoir which, when full, 

1 From Kaffir, Neiba. > Dutch = crow. 

* Dutch » hippopotamus. * Dutch s salt. 

' Dutch s elephant. < Dutch » reed 
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will contain 35,000 millions of gallons, and the water of which 
will cover a surface-area of nineteen square miles at a depth of 
ten feet 

The districts of Namaqualand, Calvinia, Clanwilliam, Piquet- 
herg supply the water for the Buffels^ River, Zwart Doom* 
River, Olif ant's River, with its tributaries the Kromme,^ Han- 
tam's, Doom, and Verloren* River; whilst Malmesbury claims 
almost the entire course of the Berg^ River, one of the few 
navigable streams. All these rivers flow into the South Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Along the southern coast the first important stream of fresh 
water met with east of Cape Agulhas is the Breede ^ River. Then 
coines the Gouritz, a name given to the lower reaches of a river 
containing the combined waters of the Groote,^ Touws, Gamica,® 
Dwyka, and Olifant's rivers. The Gamka and Dwyka rise on the 
slopes of the Nieuwveld * Mountains, traverse the Karroo proper, 
and, bursting through the Zwartberg, receive the waters of the 
Olifant's River, which irrigates the fertile valleys of Oudtshoorn, 
whilst the Touws and Groote rivers fulfil the same functions for 
the divisions on the right or western bank. The Gamtoos is the 
next important watercourse, and the Sunday River, which rises 
in the Sneeuwbergen, close to Graaff-Reinet, and, in a course of 
about 300 miles, drains the divisions of Graaff-Reinet, Aberdeen, 
Jansenville, and Uitenhage. The remaining rivers water the 
south-eastern area, namely, the Kowie,^® Great Fish, Keiskamma,ii 
Buffalo, Great Kei^^ (with the Zwart ^^ Kei), Indwe, Bashee, 
Umtata, St. John's (with the Tzitza), and the Umtamvuna rivera 

For purposes of government the Colony is mapped out in 
"divisions," corresponding to English shires or counties. For 
purposes of parliamentary representation and the electoral return 
of members to the Upper House or Legislative Council, jfc is 
divided into eight electoral " circles ; " and for the return of members 
of the House of Assembly, into thirty-seven electoral " divisions." 

1 Dutch = Buffirlo River. ^ Dutch = blackthorn. 

' Dutch = crooked. * Dutch = lost, 

fi Dutch = mountain. .• Dutch = broad. 

7 Dutch = great. ^ A Hottentot word. 

» Dutch = new. ^^ From Hottentot, Cowfe. 

11 From Hottentot, Xesixama. • i^ Kiffir, Neiba. 
M Dutch = black. 
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TOWNS AND VILLAOES. 

1. Seaports and Towns of the Coaet Digtricts.— Caps Town, the metro- 
polis of Cape Colony (the premier State in South Africa), has a population 
of about 60,000. Lying between the waters of Table Bay and the foot 
of Table Mountain, flanked on either side by the Lion's Head and the 
Devil's Peak, its situation is magnificent. The city is laid out according to 
the principles of its Dutch builders. The main streets run from the moun- 
tain to the sea, and are intersected by others at right angles. 

The chief thoroughfare is Adderley Street, wmch in appearance will 
compare creditably with that of any English town of the same size. Here 
are the Standard Bank (a fine structure m the Italian style, with an impos- 
ing portico), many large shops, the Railway terminus, the Commercial 
Exchange, the Supreme Court, &c., and the fine pile of buildings in which 
the City Club is housed. St. Greorge's Street, running parallel to Adderley 
Street, is the headquarters of the principal merchants, and contains the 
oflSces of the chief newspapers of the city. At the top of this street stands 
St. George's CathedraL St. Mary's Cathedral, the Dutch Reformed, the 
Wesleyan (a very handsome budding), the German Lutheran, and the 
Lutheran churches, also a fine Synagogue, are the principal ecclesiastical 
structures in Cape Town, the See of the Anglican (Metropolitan) and Roman 
Catholic bishops. The Mohammedan mosques, of which there are several, 
have no pretensions to architectural beauty. At the top of Adderley Street 
is the magnificent avenue of oaks, a favourite promenade (originally planted 
by the early Dutch settlers), leading up to Government House, the official 
residence of the Governor of the Colony and High Commissioner, the 
Sovereign's representative in South Africa. In this portion of the town 
(known as the Government Gardens) stand the Public Library and Museum, 
a fine-looking building containing priceless literary treasures, munificently 
bestowed by a former Governor, Sir George Grey, whose statue, in the 
Botanical Gardens, stands immediately in front of the portico of the struc- 
ture with which his name is inseparably connected. On the opposite side 
of the Government Avenue are the new Houses of Parliament, the largest 
and best-finished building not only in Cape Town, but in the whole of the 
Colony, and superbly fitted up and furnished throughout. Its basement 
(of the splendid granite from the Paarl) is occupied as offices by the 
Colonial Secretary's department, and as storerooms for the Colonial 
archives, kc. In the grounds, which are beautifully kept, there has re- 
cently been erected a very handsome statue of Her Majesty. The other 
noticeable buildings are the Old Town-House (with a quaint, portico-like 
porch and a balcony upon it) ; the Castle, an antique pentagonal fort, 
more than 200 years old, but absolutely useless for defensive purposes ; 
the Barracks, which afford accommodation for part of the Imperial garri- 
son ; the Public Buildings, an old, ugly, flat-roofed structure ; the South 
African College, in the Government Gardens (the oldest of the Colonial 
Colleges) ; the New Somerset Hospital, at Green Point, facing the bay ; 
and magnificent docks, which will admit the large steamers carrying on 
the Anglo-Colonial trade, as well as those vessels which, on the voyage to 
Australia and New Zealand, call at the port to coal. 

To protect the city against hostile attacks, the defence-works have 
rapidly been pushed forward. A chain of forts, some of them armed with 
very heavy ordnance, extends from Green Point to Woodstock, along the 
shores of Table Bay. 

The Colonial Railway trunk-line starts from the metropolis. 

The suburbs of the eastern sides of Table Mountain, the slopes of which 
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are beantifnllj wooded, are among the most delightful places of residence 
in South Africa. The pleasant villages of Mowbray (near which is the 
Royal Observatory, one of the most famous in the world), Rosebank, 
Bo'ndeboBch (where the Diocesan College is situated), Claremont, Wyn- 
berg, &;c., which are all connected by rail with the city, are adorned by 
many charming villas, country-houses, and old Dutch mansions. 

The Gape peninsula is joined to the continent by a narrow isthmus 
separating Table Bay from False Bay, and the salubrity of the district is 
unsurpassed. Mountain, dale, sea, and plain afford views such as the eye 
rests on with pleasure and the memory cherishes with gratitude. 

The suburbs known as Green Point and Sea Point lie in the opposite 
direction, and contain many large and handsome residences. Tram and 
rail, the latter in process of construction, provide ready means of commu- 
nication with the town. 

At the southern end of the peninsula, twenty-two miles from Cape Town, 
is Simon's Town, a quiet, old-fashioned, English-looking place, the South 
African navid station, and strongly fortified. The view across the bay 
from the Cemetery Battery is one of the finest in South Africa. Between 
this i)retty town and Wynberg (the largest of the suburbs, and noted for 
its mild climate) is the fishing-village of Ealk^ Bay, a celebrated seaside 
summer watering-place. Hnizenberg, a hamlet half a mile from Ealk Bay, 
is of historic interest, having been the scene of the battle between the 
Dutch and English preparatory to the first cession of the Colony ; whilst 
Blaauwberg,^ which saw the action that led to the second surrender, is on 
the shores of Table Bay, opposite Cape Town. 

HoBsel' Bay (formerly called Aliwal South), a town in the division of 
the same name, half-way between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, has an 
excellent harbour, a lighthouse of the first class, and is well adapted, from 
its geographical position, to supply the wants of the south-west coast- 
divisions, and to serve as an outlet for their products. 

Port Elizabeth,^ built on the sandy shores of Algoa Bay, is the most 
important commercial town of Cape Colony. Harbour works are in course 
of construction, but it has no docks. The bay is an open roadstead, afford- 
ing a good anchorage, protected from the winterly north-west gales. The 
island of St Croix ^ is that on which Diaz landed and placed a cross at the 
time of his discoveiy of the passage around the celebrated **Cape of 
Storms." " Little Bess," by which name " the Liverpool of the Cape " is 
generally known, has a population of 18,000. The rsdlway connects the 
port with Kimberley, joining the line from Cape Town at De Aar ; there 
IS also a line running to Graaff-Reinet, and another to Grahanistown. 
Fort Elizabeth boasts of many fine, large buildings, among which the Town- 
Hall stands foremost. The spacious produce-market, the post, telegraph, 
and Government offices, the Eastern Province Hospital, the Grey Institute, 
and the various churches, bear testimony to the industry and perseverance 
of the conmiunity. The residential portion of the town is termed ** The 
Hill," which, since the completion of the waterworks — ^tbe water was 
brought from Van Staden's River, twenty-seven miles distant — has entirely 
altered in appearance. The park, with its fine conservatoiy, green plats, 
and pretty flowers, is one of the sights of the town. 

The Kowie or Port Alfred (forty miles away), is the harbour of Grahams- 
town. It is not of much importance commercially, but is greatly frequented 

I Dutch = chalk, lime. * Dutch = Blue Mountain, 

s Dutch = mussel. Oysters are obtained here. 
^ Named after the wife of Governor Sir R. Donkin« 
> French ss Holy Cross. 
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as a seaside resort In summer. It lies about midway between Port Eliza- 
beth and East London, the latter being the commercial entrepdt of the 
east. 

The important town of East London is situated on the Buffalo River, 
which, like all other South African rivers, is troubled with a "bar.*' 
Extensive and costly harbour- works, under Sir John Coode, have for many 
years been in progress, and every exertion is being made to remove the 
obstruction. Inside the bar the river provides perfect shelter for vessels 
of large tonnage. The trade of this port is of considerable dimensions, 
commanding the outlet of the eastern districts, the Transkei, and Basuto- 
land. The settlement of German immigrants in this vicinity is in a thriving 
condition. The town is connected by rail with S^ing WUliam's ^ Town, and 
the line proceeds north, vid QueenBtown and Dordrecht, to Aliwal ^ North, 
on the Orange River. 

St. John's Biyer, where there is a settlement, is the port of Pondoland» 
and the last harbour of any consequence on the south-east coast of the 
Colony. 

The inland yiUageB of the coast-belt are neither large nor numerous. 
Like all those of the western and midland districts, they are laid out 
on one plan, the Dutch one, the streets cutting at right angles, houses 
with fiat roofs, a public square, a market-place, with the Dutch Reformed 
Church as the most prominent object, a pile of buildings devoted to public 
offices, containing the resident magistrate's court, the civil commissioner's 
office, post, telegraph, divisional, and municipal council's offices, with a 
public library, a police-station, and lock-up. These constitute the essen- 
tials of a South African village. Stellenbosch,' noted for its fine avenues of 
oak trees, its schools and colleges (Victoria College and the Theological 
Seminary), is the chief town of a fertile fruit- and wine-growing district 
west of the Drakenstein Mountains. Viticulture is the principal occupa- 
tion, and the making of wine and distilling of brandy the main industry. 
The Paarl,^ with a population of 6,500, is a village of one street, seven 
miles in length. This place is the centre of the wine industry of the 
western province, and also carries on a large business in cart and waggon 
building. Somerset West and the Strand (the latter a little fisMng- 
vilU^e on the shores of False Bay, almost opposite Ealk Bay) are favourite 
seaside resorts. Caledon,' at the foot of the Zonder Einde Mountain, 
nestling directly up against a solitary hill known as the Zwartberg, is 
in considerable repute as a Colonial Matlock. There are valuable hot 
mineral springs here, and baths of the waters are recommended by the 
medical faculty in cases of rheumatism and skin-diseases. Swellendam ^ is 
a pretty little spot on the Breede ^ River, with a population of 2,000. Heidel- 
berg supplies some good tobacco, while Biyersdale is an important centre 
for ostrich-farming. George, a beautiful village of about the same popula- 
tion as that of Swellendam, lies in the centre of a rich and fertile district, 
on the outskirts of the great Knysna Forest. Enysna^ itself boasts of a 
fine land-locked harbour, the entrance rivalling in miniature the famous 
"gates" of St. John, and in the vicinity are the Millwood gold-fields, 
Uitenhage, twenty miles from Port Elizabeth (4,500 inhabitants), is noted, 
for its wool-washeries, its gardens, flowers and fruit. There are sonae 

1 Named after King William IV. 

^ Named after the scsDe of Sir H. Smith's victory in India. 
. * Named after Commander Vander Stell. 
^ Dutch = pearl. ^ Named after Earl of Caledon. 

• Named after Governor Swellengrebel. 
^ Dutch = broad. * From Hottentot, Nqeisnqua. 
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large railway workshops here. Malxnesbury, in the north-west, is the 
chief centre of the grain-producing districts. The cereals are shipped 
direct to Cape Town, the Berg River being the highway to the sea. Some 
of the most noted colonial stud-farms are here, and some mineral springs, 
which are much frequented. Piquetbexg, farther north, is a small village 
on the great north-west road. 

2. Towns of the First Plateau. — The inhabitants of nearly all the 
towns of this area, from Piquetberg to Gudtshoorn, are occupied in the 
wine industry. Oudtshoom ^ furnishes tobacco, ostrich-feathers, and fruit 
as well as grain grows abundantly. There are mineral springs at Clan- 
william, Worcester, Ctoudini, Bobertson, and Montagu. The spring at 
Brand Vlei is specially celebrated. Worcester is a good-sized village, laid 
out in fine broad streets, with water running along the furrows on either 
hand. About twenty miles distant is the famous Hex Biver Mountain, 
up which the main line of railway winds before reaching the Karroo. The 
scenery of the mountains is bold and grand, and that of the well-watered 
and fertile valleys is romantic and charming. To the north-west of this 
pass the old post-road leads through the mountains at Ceres. 

Grahamstown ^ is the most important city of the first plateau. It is 
the see of two bishops, the Anglican and the Roman Catholic, the seat of 
the Eastern District's Court, and an educational centre. St. Andrew's 
College and many public and private schools are here. It possesses the first 
cloth-factory erected in the Colony, which produces excellent blankets and 
tweeds of colonial wool. The city has an historical record second to 
none in the Colony, whether as the visible sign of the perseverance and 
pluck of the settlers of 1820, or on account of its heroic defence during 
one of the Kaffir wars. The Albany Museum, the Anglican Cathedral, the 
Hospital, the Provincial Lunatic Asylum, and the Memorial Hall are some 
of its most noticeable buildings ; wMle its gardens, both public and private, 
and their floral productions, are known throughout the length and breadth 
of the Colony. 

3. Towns of the Middle Plateau. — Beaufort West, lying in the midst of 
the Karroo Veld, at the foot of the Nieuwveld Mountains, is known as the 
"Queen of the Karroo," and has the reputation of having a climate parti- 
cularly soothing to sufferers from chest-complaints. Thanks to the irriga- 
tion-works carried on there with conspicuous success, a large area of land 
has been brought under cultivation. The town partakes of the general 
character already described, and is the great centre of the wool trade. 
From the extensive sheep-runs of the surrounding districts the farmers 
bring their produce into the village to sell it to the shopkeepers, who in 
turn forward it to Cape Town for shipment to England. 

Prince Albert is the chief village of that fertile belt of land stretching 
along the Zwartberg Range, at the south of the Karroo, of which mention 
has been made in preceding pages. Aberdeen and WiUowmore are smaller 
places, the surrounding country being essentially Karroo veld. Graaff- 
Beinet)' the ** Gem of the Desert," lies to the east of the Sunday River, at 
its head- waters. It is one of the oldest towns in the Colony, situated on 
a flat piece of ground, a bend of the Sunday River, which forms, as it 
were, the outer edge of a fan, with the mountains closing in on either side. 
Standii^ like a sentinel on guard at its entrance are the bold masses of 
Spandau's Kop, with the extraordinary "Valley of Desolation" on the 
west, the serrated edges of the Tandjesberg^ bounding the view on the 

1 Named after Baron v. Rheede v. Oudtshoom. 

s Named after Colonel Graham. 

s Named after Governor Yau de Graaff and his wife Reinet. 

4 Dutch =: little tooth. 
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east. The Dutch church is one of the finest in the Colony, and there are 
a handsome English one, some well-cared- for botanical gardens, the excel- 
lently equipped " Midland Hospital," and a very fine library. This town 
is noted for its gardens, its vineyards, and its choice fruit. It is one of 
the old-fashioned Colonial-Dutch towns, where the modern element has, 
as yet, made few inroads. Still, it is the terminus of one of the railway 
lines from Fort Elizabeth, which will ere louj^ doubtless be continued. 
Close to Graaff-Relnet, on the farm " Eruidfontein, " are two mineral 
springs much resorted to for rheumatic affections. 

Between Graaff-Reinet and Somerset East, a small spur from the 
Tandjesberg, running south and known as Bruintjes Hoogte, seems to 
form the dividing-line between the Karroo veld and that of the eastern 
districts. Standing on the summit of this ridge, the views east and west 
differ completely. Towards the rising sun the country is seen to be 
covered with innumerable ant-heaps, rising up like gigantic mole-hills; 
the colour of the soil has changed from silvery sand to reddish-brown ; 
there is more bush in the plain, not merely a few willows and acacias 
along the river-courses, as in the Karroo, and the slopes of the mountains 
are picturesquely wooded. At the foot of the great range, nestling under 
the folds of the verdant Boschberg, lies Somerset East,^ a beautiful little 
village, whose finest building is the public school, Gill College. Passing 
by Bedford, Adelaide, through Alice (at the foot of the Amatolas, a 
range that has figured in all Kaffir wars as the mountain-fastness of our 
dusky foes), past Loyedale (the large Native Educational Institution), the 
traveller reaches 

King William's Town, the capital of the Eastern Districts, and chief 
emporium of the frontier Kaffir trade. Among its buildings the Town- 
Hall and the Grey Hospital ^ (where natives are treated free of charge) 
are the most important. There are, besides, many fine churches, private 
dwellings, and warehouses. The town stretches along the banks of the 
Buffalo, which, passing through the Botanic Gardens, well worth a visit, 
flows, as already described, into the sea at East London. At '* King," as 
its inhabitants call it, and in the villages in the neighbourhood, is a large 
number of German settlers, frugal, hard-working, industrious tillers of 
the soil, who by their labours supply the market with excellent fruit and 
vegetables. This town is also the headquarters of the colonial military 
forces. The great Perie Bush, another extensive Crown forest, running 
along the Amatolas, was the spot where the Kaffir chief Sandilli made his 
last stand during the Gaika war of 1878. 

4. Towns of the Upper Plateau. — O'okiep, situated in the extreme 
West, is the capital of the copper-mining settlement, and the most im- 
portant in Namaqualand, and connected by rail with Port NoUoth, the 
harbour whence the ore is shipped. 

The country between the Orange River and north of Clanwilliam and 
Carnarvon, just skirting Fraserburg (with its sulphur springs), and run- 
ning parallel to the 22nd degree of longitude east, is the most arid in the 
Colony. Horse and cattle breeding are carried on in the districts, which 
bear the same names as their respective capitals, the above three towns. 
Morraysburg, Victoria West, Hopetown, Bichmond, Middelburg, Banover, 
are all small villages of this vast area. Colesberg,^ close to the Orange 
Biver, deserves special mention as being the terminus of the Colonial 
North-Bastern Railway system, where the line joins that of the Free State. 

1 Named after Governor Lord Charles Somerset. 

2 Established to counteract the evil influence of Kaffir " witch-doctors." 
• Named after Governor Sir Lowry Cole. 
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Gradock,* situated on the banks of the Oreat Fish River (spanned by 
a fine bridge), is a town of some importance in the north-eastern districts, 
much celebrated as a health resort, and containing a very handsome Dutch 
church. 

Queenstown is situated beyond the Fish River, and between the 
Amatolas and the Stormberg ranges, where the winters are cold and snow 
sometimes falls in the village itself, snow being a common sight upon the 
surrounding mountains. Dordrecht lies between this town and the Orange 
River ; and at a short distance are Cyphergat, Indwe, and Holteno (villages 
of the colonial coal-fields), Bvrghersdorp, and Aliwal Nortb, the terminus 
of the railway line from East London. 

GriciTialancI West, formerly a province, is now divided into four 
districts : Hay, Barkly, Kimberley, Herbert 

The most important town is Kimberley, with the adjacent Beaoonsfield. 
Twenty years ago the ground on whiclf Kimberley stands was barren veld. 
The discovery of diamonds attracted thither a vast number of people from 
all parts of the world, including nearly every nationality, who resided in 
tents. Subsequently canvas made way for corrugated iron, this in turn 
to bricks and mortar, until at present there is in the Diamond Capital a 
permanently settled mining community of between 26,000 and 80,000 
inhabitants. All the Banks have branches here, and Kimberley is at the 
terminus of the colonial main railway line and the starting-point of that 
now running to Bechuanaland. The High Court sits here ; there is a com- 
modious Town-Hall, and the excellent Carnarvon Hospital affords medical 
relief and accommodation for the sick of all classes. The town is lighted 
throughout by electricity, and water is brought into private honses by 
pipes laid from the Yaal River. Apart from the output of diamonds, 
which has assumed such enormous dimensions, Kimberley has a large trade 
with the neighbouring Free State, with the Transvaal and Bechuanaland, 
extending — since the recent opening up of Matabeleland and Mashonaland 
—to the very banks of the Zambezi ; and naturally contains many fine 
warehouses, equipped with the varied requirements for the European and 
the native trade. 

Barkly^ West is a small village on the Yaal, opposite Pniel. A fine 
bridge spans the river, here of considerable width. At Barkly West, 
diamond-searching was first carried on in the river-reaches ; but its glory 
has been completely dimmed by its younger and more prosperous neigh- 
bour, Kimberley. With the exception of Hay, or Griqua Town, which is 
a magistracy, a^ the other places are unimportant. 

Islands.— There are no large islands off the coast of Cape Colony, but 
a few small ones are met with off the west and south coasts. Mercury, 
lohaboe, and Possession Island are noted for guano deposits. Dassen' 
Island, a low-lying, sandy stretch, has earned an unenviable notoriety as 
the scene of many wrecks, but it is believed that the lighthouse about 
to be built there will prevent such calamities in future. Bobben* Island, 
in Table Bay, contains a leper hospital and a lighthouse. St. Groix, 
already mentioned, and Bird Islands (in Algoa Bay) complete the 
number. 

1 Named after Governor Sir John Cradook. 

* Named after Governor Sir H. Barkly. 

* Dutch = rock-rabbit. ^ Dutch = seal. 
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DEPENDENCIES. 

1. Eaffirland. — The country beyond the Kei Kiver, and bounded 
by the Bashee — a beautiful, fertile, grassy country containing no 
European towns or villages of any importance. There are innu- 
merable Kaffir " kraals " throughout the coimtry, the native popu- 
lation being very dense. It comprises Fingoland, Gcalekaland, 
the Idutywa Besenre, Griaualand East, and Tembuland, all 
dependencies of Cape Colony. Pondoland, in which Port St. 
John's is situated, is a quasi-independent country, governed by 
its own chiefs according to native law. A British protectorate 
over the coast was proclaimed in 1885. The other native terri- 
tories are administered by magistrates appointed by the Colonial 
Government. 

The chief magistrate of Griqualand East resides at Koksiad, the chief 
magistrate of Tembuland at Umtata, and various magistrates and assistant- 
magistrates are located at other centres. 

Mission stations and schools are scattered over the country. 

The natives are engaged in cattle-breeding, sheep-farming, and grain- 
growing, maize and millet being the principal cereals produced. 

2. Walvisch Bay. — Gape Colony has a somewhat distant dependency in 
WalviBch^ Bay (lat. 23" S.), the "front door" of Damaraland, which is the 
only serviceable harbour on the west coast of South Africa north of the 
Orange Biver. 

NATAL. 

The Colony of Natal, a wedge-shaped piece of territory, 19,000 
square miles in extent, containing over 400,000 inhabitants, Euro- 
peans, Indian coolies, and Kaffirs, stretches between latitudes 27^** 
and 31° south, with its northern and southern extremities almost 
cutting the 30** of longitude east. 

Terra Natalis, the present Colony of Natal, was discovered on 
Christmas day 1497 — whence its name — by Vasco da Gama. The 
Portuguese, however, made no use of the discovery. The Dutch 
East India Company once proposed to form a settlement^ but the 
idea came to nothing. 

Two British officers, Lieutenants Farewell and King, in 1823 
advocated a colonisation scheme; but the Cape Government re- 
fused to sanction the undertaking. This country has been a 

1 Dutch = Whale. 
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British possession since 1843 ; how it became so, the following 
paragraph will tell. 

Like those of the neighboniing Republics, NataVs first European in- 
habitants were immigprants from the '* Old Oolony ; " and the narrative of 
their sufferings, hardships, and bravery forms one of the most interesting 
chapters of colonial history. The causes that led to their expatriating them- 
selves are recounted in the section dealing with the Orange Free State. On 
crossing the Drakensberg Mountains, they found the country under the 
sway of that terrible barbarian Dingaan, Ghaka's brother, who, after lulling 
their suspicions, fell treacherously upon them, and massacred a party sent 
to arrange the terms on which they were to occupy the rolling pasture- 
lands. Having succeeded beyond his anticipation in this bloody stratagem, 
he attacked the Boer camps and butchered the immigrants indiscriminately, 
sparing neither old nor young. It was on occasions such as these that the 
heroic deeds of the little band of whites, of women and maidens as well as 
of mature men and stripling youths, glowed with a brightness that the 
lapse of years has been unable to dim. Ohastened by misfortune, and grown 
wiser in the bitter school of practical experience, the farmers collected 
their forces, and advancing cautiously against the Zulus, defeated them in 
a terrific conflict, and slew 3,000 of them. Subsequently Panda revolted 
against his brother, and formed an alliance with the immigrants, who made 
a final expedition and completely routed Dingaan's forces. Thereupon he 
fled, and was afterwards killed by a hostile tribe. Once masters of the 
country, the farmers settled dovm, and proceeded to establish a govern- 
ment. The news of the conflict between Europeans and natives coming 
to the notice of the Cape authorities. Governor Sir George Napier, not 
approving of the conduct of the immigrants, despatched a small force to 
Natal. The farmers construed into an abandonment of the territory by 
England the early vnthdrawal of these troops ; but the action of the Boers 
again called for intervention on the part of the Governor of the Gape, and 
a force under Captain Smith was sent to take possession of the country in 
the name of Queen Victoria. The farmers attacked the little detachment, 
and the troops were obliged to act on the defensive. On the arrival of 
reinforcements, however, the enemy were quickly dispersed, and on the 
5th July 1842 the settlers submitted to the Queen's authority. A Special 
Commissioner was appointed to inquire into the land-claims, and on the 
12th May 1843 Natal was proclaimed British territory. 

Representative institutions have grown with the growth of the Colony. 
The Lieutenant-Governor (who reports to the High Commissioner) is the 
head of the Government. A Legislative Council, consisting of thirty 
members, twenty-three of whom are elective, five official, and two nomi- 
nated by the Governor, directs the affairs of the country. 

The surface of Natal bears a striking resemblance to the general 
features of the Cape Colony, the land rising in three distinct ter- 
races from the sea to the foot of the Drakensberg, the backbone 
of the country. The first terrace is about fifteen miles across from 
the sea; the second is thirty-five miles broad; and the upper 
extends from about Howick to the foot of the " Berg." The chain 
is, on an average, 7,000 feet above sea-level, and the terrace at the 
foot of it is at an elevation of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. These 
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mountains are the continuation of the true mountain range of 
Cape Colony, and unite with the Quathlamba (among whose 
towering peaks we notice the Giant's Head and Cathkin Peak), 
and separate Katal from Basutoland and the Orange Free State. 

The Buffalo ^ and Tugela rivers define the borders of the Colony 
towards the South African Republic and Zululand, and the Um- 
tamvuna and Umzimkulu rivers form the separating line towards 
the dependencies of Cape Colony. 

Jutting out from the main chain of the Drakensberg are two 
chains running across the colony to the eastward — the Biggarsberg 
and the Mooi^ River heights. 

The peculiar conformation of the country, its terraces and 
rolling surfc^ce, are due more to the action of water than to Pluto- 
nic forces. This action is clearly traceable in the erosion of the 
high-lying strata, and in the subsequent formation of the low- 
lying coast-lands, the result of the combined influence of winds 
and waves. 

The geological formation of the great dividing range is granitic} 
gneiss, mica-date, clay-slate, and crystalline limestone accompanying it 
Following the old red sandstone occurs the singular " boulder-clay," known 
also as " clay-stone porphyry." This boulder-clay is a legacy from the ice 
period, the portions of many kinds of rocks which it contains having been^ 
brought down by the glaciers. In Natal the Dicynodon is found as a 
fossil among the coal-measures, which do not contain any of the organic 
remains met with in similar measures in Europe. The bottom oi the 
coal-bearing stratum is composed of ** Fietermaritzburg shale." The great 
coal-area lies on both sides of the Biggarsberg, though there are other locali- 
ties in which coal is found. The seams are everywhere pierced by green- 
stone, the presence of which can be traced from the rocky sea-shore to the 
highest summits of the Drakensberg. The Cretaceous era has left a small 
trace of its activity in Alfred County, the portion of the country between 
the Umzimkulu and Umtamvona rivers. Tertiary and Post-Tertiary forma- 
tions, the rocks of the Cainozoic periods, with their surface-deposits of 
sand, &c., may be found in many parts of the Colony. 

The coast-line is imiform and unbroken. There is only one 
harbour along the coast — Port JN'ataL 

The rivers of the Colony are numerous, and some are fine 
streams. Owing, however, to the configuration of the land, they 
are unnavigable to any distance ; and after heavy rains, when their 
volume of water is inordinately swelled, they are changed from 
small streams to raging torrents. At such times they are said to 
be "up," and become impassable. The transport-rider or the 

^ In Zulu, the Uinzinyati. > Dutch s= pretty. 

II 
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traveller arriving on the bank of a river in flood must " outspan " 
and wait for the river to " go down." 

The Tugela ^ is the most important river in Natal. Rising on 
the eastern slopes of the Mont-aux-Sources, its basin claims the 
greater portion of the Colony. Its general direction, for the first 
part of its course, is from west to east, but afterwards, taking 
the inevitable bend, it runs south, and throws itself into the Indian 
Ocean. The Buffalo and Sunday rivers on the left, the Mooi and 
Bushman rivers on the right bank, are its principal tributaries. 

Of the other rivers, the Umzimkulu ^ and Umkomanzi drain the 
southern part of the country, the Umgeni and Umlazi the south- 
central, and the Umvoti the country between the capital and the 
Tugela. The Falls of the Umgeni (280 feet) and those of the 
Tugela (still higher) are the principal natural curiosities of Natal. 

The climate is greatly influenced by the conformation of the 
land. In the coast districts it is hot and moist, but the high tem- 
perature is alleviated by frequent and often violent thunderstorms 
aud copious showers in summer. In the highlands the air is 
bracing and pure, especially that of the capital, which is wonder- 
fully healing to weak or diseased lungs. In the uplands winter 
brings a little snow and ice, and the air is chilly. This region is 
also subject to hot winds. The intermediate table-land is neither 
so hot as the coast district, nor so cold as that of the highlands. 

The Colony is certainly salubrious, and, like the Cape, is a 
pleasant home for those suffering from chest complaints. 

For reasons previously explained. Natal receives more rain, 
area for area, than Cape Colony does ; but here also the rainfall is 
greater along the coast than inland. The constant thunderstorms, 
however, make up in these districts for the lack of moisture in the 
winds that blow from the sea. 

The climate naturally affects the productions of the country, 
which vary with the locality. In the warm and humid coast- 
region sugar is extensively cultivated, and coffee, tea (which is 
establishing a good reputation for itself), arrowroot of good 
quality, tobacco of agreeable flavour, all these grow readily and 
luxuriantly. 

In the semi-tropicsd district delicious fruits are abundant. 
There bananas, plantains, custard^apples, grenadillas, limes, man- 
^ Kaffir s startling. > The prefix Urn is Zola* 
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goes, native plums, sind tamarinds all grow in abundance. In 
the midlands are guavas, figs, oranges, lemons, loquats, pome- 
granates, mulberries, grapes, melons, &c. The highlands are more 
suitable for the production of northern fruits, and hence yield 
apples, gooseberries, plums, pears, &c. 

Among cereals, ** mealies " are extensively cultivated, and are 
almost the only kind of grain produced in large quantities; for 
though other com can be grown, it does not pay. 

JN^atal has great resources as a pastoral country ; but, unfortu- 
nately, cattle- diseases are virulent and by no means infrequent. 
Horse-sickness is a terrible scourge, and cattle-sickness is no 
less to be dreaded. These visitations, however, are not confined 
to Natal. Cattle exist in large numbers, sheep find succulent 
pasture in the upper districts, and wool forms the principal item 
in the table of exports. The Angora-goat has been acclimatised, 
and mohair-growing now ranks as a staple industry. 

The Woods of Natal are similar to those of Cape Colony. The 
Crown forests are now being carefully preserved, the indiscriminate 
felling of timber, particularly of young trees, by the Kaflirs, for 
purposes of hut-building, having done incalculable damage in 
former years. 

The geographical position of the Colony, which for many years 
seemed a bar to its progress, has, since the discovery of gold in 
the Transvaal, been the very factor to which it owes its present 
prosperity. The railway traverses the country from one end to 
the other, with branch lines along the coast to Verulam ; and soon 
the towering summits of the Drakensberg will be crossed by an 
iron way, and the shriU whistle of the steam-engine will reverberate 
among the mountain fastnesses, when the line now in course of 
construction has reached Harrismith in the Free State. 

Natal possesses in its coal-fields a vast source of wealth. This 
mineral is found over extensive areas, and is of a good quality, 
which seems to improve the deeper the mines are worked. This 
excellent coal is not alone largely used on the Natal railways, but 
has been tried with successful results by ocean-steamers, and the 
Cape Eailway authorities are testing its value on their eastern line 
ond comparing it with the Cape coal; while the Johannesburg 
gold-fields offer a ready market for the output. Iron ore is found 
near the coal, and, according to the opinion of competent judges, 
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few colonies j^bsseds more resources for manufacturing iron than 
does Natal. Gold has been discovered in certain localities. Such 
conditions, coupled with the energy, enterprise, and business capa- 
city of the colonists, should ensure a bright future for Natal, and 
convert tb.e teeming hordes of indolent Kaffirs into industrious 
members of the community. 

For political and administrative purposes the Colony is divided 
into ten districts, including the city of Maritzburg and the borough 
of Durban, and eight counties. 

Towns and VillageB of the Coast-Lands.— Durban^ (17,000 inhabi- 
tants), the leading commercial centre of the Colony, its seaport and 
largest town, is situated at the head of the Bay of Natal, a land-locked 
harbour, at the southern end of which rises " The Blnff '* with its light- 
house. Extensive works are in progress to obliterate the "bar" that 
blocks the entrance, and the efforts already made in this direction have 
been highly successful. With the sea in front, the well-wooded ** Berea " 
(a plateau overlooking the town, connected with it by tram, and adorned 
with pretty villas, delightful bungalows, and handsome mansions) in rear, 
its tidily kept, clean, and gas-lighted thoroughfares, containing iinany fine 
buildings, especially the Town-Hall, Durban is one of the prettiest, most 
thriving, and prosperous towns of South Africa. 

To the north of the port, connected with it by rail, lies Verolam,' the 
chief town of the sugar and tea producing districts, through which the 
main road passes, vid Stanger, to the Lower Tugela Drift It was by tbis 
road that the lower or coast column, commanded by Colonel Pearson (which 
was afterward locked up in Etchowe), entered Zululand in the war of 1879. 
Fifteen miles from Durban is Pinetown (the " most healthy spot in the 
British Empire "), a world-renowned sanitarium for consumptives ; and 
about an hour's ride from the station brings the visitor to the famous 
Trappist establishment on Marion Hill, where the Brothers are devoting 
themselves to training and instructing the Kaffirs, not only in religious 
subjects, but also in various useful and profitable crafts. The port ^-aws 
its water-supply from the Umbilo Waterworks, a couple of miles from 
Pinetown. 

In Afred county there is at Marburg a large tract of country occupied 
by some Norwegian immigrants, who were located thereon in 1882. Similar 
settlements have been formed in other parts of the Colony. 

Towns of the Middle Platean.— Fistebmabitzbubg' (usually abbre- 
viated by colonists into " Maritzburg "), the capital, the seat of Government, 
the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, the seat of the Supreme Court, 
and the military headquarters of Natal, named after two leaders of the 
Vportrekkers (pioneers), Pieter Retief and Gert Maritz, was originally laid 
out and the first church built there in fulfilment of a vow to Almighty 
God ** that they [the emigrant Boers] would raise a house to the memory > 
of His great Name, wherever it should please Him." The country around 
the city is exceedingly pretty. Maritzburg is well built, with wide streets, 
along the sides of which run watercourses fringed with various kinds of 
trees. The Government buildings form the most prominent architectural 

1 Named after Sir B. D'Urban. The Zulu name is E-tekwioi. 
3 The Zulu name is Um-pikanini. 
• Zulu name, Umgungundlilovo. 
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featare, and several churches, handsome shops, the coll^e» a theatre. 
Masonic temples, and picturesque residences with gardens laid out in a 
charming manner, add to the beauty of this inland town. There is also a 
fine public park with a well-kept " drive." 

iUohmond, a small village, is the centre of a splendid district famous 
for its agricultural and farming produce. Grejrtown,^ the chief township 
of the TJmvoti county, is noted for its excellent sheep-runs. 

Towns and ViUages of the Upper Platean.— Webnen ("the place of 
weeping "), the pathetic name of the township which has risen on the site 
of the terrific conflict between the immigrant Boers and Dingaan, is the 
principal town of a great pastoral district. Estcourt ' and Colenso (named 
after the late Bishop), through which the railway passes, are townships 
of minor importance on the main line to Ladysmith,^ for some time the 
terminus of the Natal line, a thriving up-country place with a large 
"over-berg" trade. Farther to the north lies Newcastle, the capital of 
the coal district, 247 miles from Fort NataL Close by are the fatal battle- 
fields of Ingogo, Laing's Nek, and Amajuba ("the mount of pigeons ") ; and 
north-cast of Ladysmith is Helpmakaar (" aid one another "), immediately 
on the Natal side of the Tugela, opposite Borke's Drift, for ever rendered 
famous by the heroic defence of Chard and Bromehead after the disastrous 
day at Isandhlwana ("the place of the little hand "), 22d January 1879. 

Not far from the border, half-way between Helpmakaar and Newcastle, 
is Dundee,^ around which numerous coal-deposits are found. The climate 
of this district is remarkably fine. 



BEOHUANALAND. 

The Grown Colony of British Bechnanaland. — ^The countrj 
known as British Bechuanaland was formed into a Crown Colony 
in 1886, the union jack having been hoisted in 1885. It was 
annexed to the Empire after a successful expedition commanded 
by Major-General Sir Charles Warren, undertaken with the object 
of "restoring law and order" and resisting the encroachments of 
certain filibusters. It is a large territory, bounded on the north by 
the Ramatlabami Spruit and the Molapo River ; on the west, by 
the meridian of 20* E. ; on the east, by the South African Republic ; 
and on the south by the Orange River and the Cape Colony. 

After leaving that part of Cape Colony known as Griqualand 
West, very few mountains are met with; the land is a high 
plateau stretching towards the confines of Great Namaqualand. 
"Kopjes" rise here and there; but^ with the exception of the 
Monanjamabel^, the Kunan^, and Kuruman heights, the country 
is one gigantic high-lying plain. In some places, as far as the 

1 Zula name is Um-gungundhlowana. ^ Zalu name is Em-jezi. 

« Named after the wife of Sir Harry Smith. Zulu name is XJ-nambili 

^ Zulu name is Emalahleni. 
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eye can reach, it is as flat as a billiard-table; in others, it is 
undulating like the English " downs." 

A remarkably pretty piece of country lies between the Sitlagoli and 
Maritzani rivers— an English park transplanted into South Africa. Large 
trees in fuU foliage, mimosas and camel-thorns, raise their tall stems in 
every direction, and all round them is spread a carpet of emerald-green 
grass. Amongst the branches of the trees are seen the large and wonder- 
fully-built nests of sociable, and also of weaver birds, the latter so named 
from the extraordinary manner in which they weave their nests. Around 
Logaging the country is particularly romantic. The volcanic forces of 
Nature must have had full play here ; for the rocks have been melted and 
contorted by the action of heat. 

The geology of the country has not yet been scientifically studied, but 
appears to resemble that of the neighbouring States. Gold, both alluvial 
and in the reef, has been found in some localities. 

The flora of fiechuanaland is like that of Gape Colony. The aloe 
and its relatives are here at home, and of course thrive splendidly. The 
beautiful lilies, the gladiolus, ixia, oxalis, are met with on every hand. 
The representatives of the Gramineae are few ; but the Compositae, Ficoideie, 
EuphorbiacesB, and the different Pelargoniums are numerous. The beauti- 
ful Erica must not be forgotten, whose charming flowers brighten up the 
veld wherever the plant appears. The Hottentot-fig, much liked and 
sought after by Kaffirs and Hottentots, grows profusely in this country, as 
elsewhere, from Shoshong to Agulhas and from Cape Town to Delagoa Bay. 
The camel-thorn is here the most frequent among the plants which attain 
the height of trees. It is in great demand at Kimberley, where it is, 
or used to be, much in request for firing purposes. The wood is of two 
different colours, the heart-wood being blood red. There are few indigenous 
fruit-bearing trees. 

The fauna is exceedingly rich, and most of the terrestrial animals 
enumerated on pp. 81-2 may be found in this country. The aasvogel, of 
the birds of prey, must take the prize as the most hideous and gluttonous. 
These birds, a kind of vulture, are often seen in the interior, and play the 
important parts of Nature's scavengers. As Commissioners of the Grand 
South African Board of Works, it must be admitted that they do their 
duty most efficiently. 

The hydrography of the country is exceedingly simple. All 
the rivers flow into the Orange River, either mediately or imme- 
diately. The Eamatlabami, Sitlagoli, and Maritzani flow into tlie 
Molapo, which, in its lower reaches, is swelled by the waters of 
the Kuruman and the Moshowing, and then known as the Hygap. 
In the east the Hartz and Dry Hartz rivers run into the Vaal, 
which, in turn, discharges itself into the Orange River a little to 
the west of Hopetown (Cape Colony). Water on the surface is 
rare, but there is plenty to be had by sinking wella It must be 
remarked that the natives have no idea of raising water to the 
surface by mechanical means. Their wells are like enormous 
funnels, down the sides of which they place the stems of trees, 
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one stem resting in the fork of another. When they require 
water, a small detachment has to be sent out to go and fetch it. 
One man climbs down to the bottom of the well, and at each fork 
a man is stationed. The water is then passed up from the bottom 
to the top in calabashes. 

The native Bechuana tribes resemble in many respects the 
Basutos. Many years ago they settled in these regions, driven 
from their homes by the warlike Zulus, who defeated them and 
forced them to flee. 

The chief tribes are the Batlapins and the Baralongs, the former in the 
south and the latter in the north of the country. Their features are of 
the ordinary Kaffir type. They live in villages, called "kraals," many of 
considerable extent. Their houses are huts of grass fastened to a wooden 
framework, but with no pretence to architecture. The numberless ant- 
heaps to be seen all over the veld were doubtless their models. 

The Bechuanas live mostly on milk and mealies; they seldom eat 
meat. Clothing is regarded as a luxury, and its adoption depends on 
the degree of latitude and longitude, the influence of European civilisation, 
the presence of a missionary, or some other predisposing circumstance. 
Their weapons consist of assegais, guns, and a kind of battle-axe, which 
. reminds one forcibly of those used by the Crusaders. 

The climate is magnificent. The atmosphere is bright, the 
sun hot during the day, and the air free from moisture. There is 
a marked difference in the temperature after the sun sets, and the 
nights are invariably cooL The winter, on account of the altitude, 
is cold ; ice, which quickly melts during the day, being common. 

This country is well suited for colonisation, and one of the 
finest in South Africa for cattle-breeding. Minerals exist, and, 
with proper development^ the territory promises to have a pros- 
perous future. 

Towns. — The principal native villages are Tanngs, the capital of the 
chief Mankoroane ; Eununan, the mission-station where Moffat laboured ; 
and Mafeking, the most northerly town in the Colony, the residence of 
Montsioa. Vryburg,^ the capital, the seat of Government, and the official 
residence of His Excellency the Administrator, is a town of mushroom 
growth. Previous to the arrival of the Bechuanaland Field Force, what 
houses there were — and they could be counted on one*s fingers — were of 
canvas stretched over wooden frames. This was barely six years ago. 
Now, brick, stone, and galvanised iron are the common building materiSs. 
The town has an increasing trade, and the completion of the railway to 
Vryburg marks the first stage of the Great Trans-South -African Trunk 
Line. The first view of Mafeking from the height of Madibi is exceed- 
ingly pretty. The native town is situated on both banks of the Molapo, 
and is almost hidden by trees. Each hut is surrounded by a clay wall, 
loopholed on every side, the mementoes of defence-works against th^ 

1 Dutoh = Freetowx^ 
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filibusters. There is a very neat church, built by the Royal Engineers, 
and a European town is springing up at some distance from the native 
villaga The natives have gardens all along the Molapo Valley, where 
mealies, Eafiir-corn, sugar-cane, and pumpkins grow splendidly ; and now 
that the people are living in peace, they have again devoted themselves to 
the cultivation of the soil, which yields them an enormous return. 

The country is governed by an Administrator appointed by the 
High Commissioner 



THE PBOTEOTOBATE OF BEOHUANALAND. 

Tlie Protectorate of Bechuanaland is a stretch of country lying 
between the Crown Colony of the same name and the 22nd degree 
of southern latitude. Its western boundary is the 20th degree 
of longitude east, the limit of the German possessions in West 
Africa; its eastern boundary, the Transvaal; on the south the 
Molapo separates it from British Bechuanaland. 

The physical features of the country are similar to those of the 
Crown Colony to the south ; with the difference that^ though the 
Protectorate is better wooded, it is not so well supplied with water. 
The Limpopo, a fine stream, forming on three sides the boundary 
of the South African Republic, drains the country on the east ; 
while some tributaries of the Molapo, the JSTosob and Oup, draw 
off the water from the western portion. 

There are no European towns in the Protectorate. 

The inhabitants, with the exception of the missionaries, store- 
keepers, blacksmiths, and officers and men of the Bechuanaland 
Border Police (a fine body of men under military organisation), 
are all natives. 

The Great Northern trade route, after leaving Mafeking, goes through 
Sanies and Elopex^ to Eorwi, en route to Shoshong. 

Eanyi, the capital of the Bangwaketsi, presents a most peculiar appear- 
ance. Around a large hill innumerable roads are seen to wind, which, 
however, are all so bad that one does not know which to select as the 
least objectionable. The situation of the town is splendid, being the 
summit of a table-mountain which is most difficult to ascend. Once on 
the summit, the traveller's labour is amply rewarded. The view is superb. 
The plateau is covered with huts as far as eye can reach, and all are kept 
very clean. There are three mission churches in the place. The farther 
northward one travels, the more the natives seem to improve. Large 
stores are found in Eany^, filled with the usual extraordinary assortment 
of goods for carrying on a native trade. The next station is Peelans, 
twelve miles away ; and here is found what may be called virgin forest. 

Peelftns is a town of fair »i?e, built on the plains, with an enormous 
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hill as a backgroand. As a defensive position the site is admirable. 
This is the home of Masupha. 

The situation of MolepoleU is like that of Kanye, but the ascent of the 
mountain is infinitely worse. Huts can be counted by hundreds; and in 
war-time the chief, Secheli, could doubtless put a formidable contingent 
into the field. On the mountain itself there is no water. The women are 
obliged to descend into the valley to fetch it, and they take it back in 
large pots which they carry on their heads. The agility, quickness, and 
ease with which these women ascend the rugged mountain-paths are really 
marvellous. There are two churches in this place, one in the valley and 
one on the mountain, and the missionary's house and garden, surrounded 
by heavily-laden orange-trees, are a veritable earthly paradise. 

Shoshong, the late capital of Khama, chief of the Bamangwato tribe, 
was once an important village, a little to the north of the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, and was a centre of an inland trade. It lies at the foot of a huge 
pile of mountains (which in one direction form a large cul de sac), illustrat- 
ing in the most perfect manner the abruptness with which mountains 
rise from level plains in arid regions. Palapy^, the present capital, has 
an estimated population of 25,000, in scattered and straggling kraals, 




no. 24. Shoshono, Bechuan aland, showing the Abruptness with which 

Mountains rise from Level Plains in arid Regions. 

(By the kind perniLBsion of Mr. C. G. Gates.) 

among camel-thorn and wild orange trees. The huts extend for miles, 
and are usually neat and clean. In the centre is a large sommon or 
green. Abundance of water is supplied by streams flowing from Chopong, 
Chopo, and the surrounding mountains — very different in this respect from 
Shoshong, from which place a water-famine drove away the chief and 
his tribe at the commencement of 1890. In the new capital all seem 
thriving and satisfied. It is said that a reserve of grain has been stored 
in case of a return of famine. The European residents, chiefly traders, 
live in tents or huts, and number about thirty. 

The products of these regions consist of ivory, cattle, hides, wax, ^um, 
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and karosses. Trading is generally carried on by barter. The telegraph 
line extends beyond Shoshong, and is being continued by the British South 
African Company (familiarly known as the Chartered Company) through 
the Matabel^ country up to Mashonaland. 

The western portion of the Protectorate contains the Blalahari Desert, 
a continuation of the sterile region (south of the Orange River) known as 
Bushmanland. Occasional springs, called "sucking-plaoes," are met with ; 
and in many portions the wonderful kengwe (water 'melon) abounds. This 
valuable plant affords, at certain seasons, the only food and drink on which 
not merely the natives, but also the antelopes have to depend ; for it is 
very prolific, and in its absence crossing this Desert would be impossible. 
The inhabitants are a few roving Bushmen. The Desert itself is a plateau 
about 8,000 feet above sea-leveL The cause of its want of rain has been 
previously discussed (p. 76), 



BASUTOLAND. 

Basntoland, in shape like a rough parallelogram, lieA in the 
eastern portion of Southern Africa, being bounded by the Orange 
Free State on the west and on portions of the south and north, the 
remaining parts being contiguous to the British possessions, Cape 
Colony, its dependencies, and JSTataL 

It is an exceedingly mountainous country — the Switzerland of 
the south — divided into three almost equal portions by two ranges 
of mountains (the Maluti and Molappo) running parallel to the 
Quathlamba, and fertilised by the head-waters of the Orange 
River, Komet Spruit, and Caledon River. The most noteworthy 
peaks in the Quathlamba Range — a word which means " heaped 
up in a jagged manner " and adequately expresses the appearance 
— are the Mont-aux-Sonrces (10,000 feet), Cathkin Peak, and 
the Giant's Head. All these lie along the north-eastern portion 
of the range. 

Basutoland is very fertile, large quantities of grain being har- 
vested. It is known for its hardy, sure-footed ponies; and its 
sheep and cattle thrive well. Throughout the territory there is 
but little wood, and many parts are uninhabited, or nearly so — 
particularly the eastern districts, where the winter climate is ex- 
cessively cold. The country between the Caledon River and the 
Maluti (Blue Mountains) is the populated part of Basutoland, and is 
blessed with a splendid climate. The natives, numbering 130,000, 
are perhaps the most intelligent members of the Kaffir race. They 
are both industrious and warlike. Their mountain fastnesses, to 
which they invariably retire during war, are almost inaccessible 
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by nature, and the Basutos by artfully constructed defences have 
strengthened them still further. 

These people, after waging a tedious and disastrous war with the Free 
State, placed themselves in 1868 under British protection. In 1871 the 
country was annexed to Cape Colony ; but a rebellion breaking out in 
1880, consequent on the Colonial Government trying to enforce the disarma- 
ment of the natives, the Basutos sought the intervention of Sir Hercules 
Robinson, then Governor and High Commissioner, and in 1884 Basutoland 
was disannezed from Cape Colony and placed under the direct administra- 
tion of the Imperial Government. The representative of the latter in the 
territory is at present Sir Marshall Clarke, resident at Masem, assisted by 
several magistrates stationed in the various districts into which the 
country is divided, namely, Thaba Bosigo, Lerib^, Berea, Eomet Spruit, 
and Qathing. 

Thaba Bosigo (" the mountain of night"), where the last stand was made 
by the Basutos against the Burghers of the Free State ; the Berea, where 
the British troops met the Basutos ; and MoroBl's Moimtain, a stronghold in 
the south-west, taken after a long and wearisome siege by the Colonial 
forces in 1879, are places of historic interest. 



ZULULAND. 

The military despotism established by Chaka, king of the 
Zulus, fostered by Dingaan, and perfected by Cety wayo, was 
broken up by the war of 1879, in which the fearful slaughter at 
Isandhlwana, the heroic defence of Borke's Drift, the massacre at 
the Intombl ^ Bivor, the untimely death of the Prince Imperial of 
France, the relief of Etchowe, so resolutely held by Colonel Pear- 
son, the battles of Kambula, Zoblani, the final rout at Ulundi, 
and the subsequent capture of the Zulu king, were the principal 
events. After this campaign the country was divided into dis- 
tricts governed by various chiefs, but recently the whole has been 
annexed to the Empire. 

Zululand comprises two distinct regions — the coast, humid and 
unhealthy, and the inland plateau, lying high and covered with 
grassy imdulating plains, on which herds of numberless cattle are 
seen browsing. The warlike spirit of the natives seems to have 
been, completely cowed by the campaign above referred to, and by 
subsequent inter-tribal quarrels. They were, a few years ago, the 
most redoubtable of native foes, not inferior to the dreaded Mata- 
hele. From a physical point of view, they are still the finest race 
in South Africa ; tall, erect, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, with 

^ Kaffir = a maiden. 
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sinewy supple limbs and keen eyes, they are admirable specimens 
of the genus " man." (See the cut on p. 85.) 

Many of their customs they have evidently inherited from the Arabs. 
They had no written language — it was invented for them by missionaries 
— and consequently there are no literary monuments. They are heathens, 
polygamists, believe in witchcraft and "smelling out," venerate snakes, 
use charms and incantations, and live in great fear of ghosts. They culti- 
vate the ground but little — the women being the labourers and the tillers 
of the soil— and their riches consist of cattle, the chief product of the 
country (including a very handsome dwarf breed), alive or dead. 

The land of the Zulus lies north-east of Natal, and is bounded 
on the south by the Tugela River, on the west by the Indian Ocean, 
on the east by the Transvaal, and on the north by Swaziland and 
Amatongaland, which lies immediately to the south of the Portu- 
guese possession of Delagoa Bay, containing an area of 15,000 
square miles, and a population estimated at 300,000. 

The principal rivers are the Umkosi, the White and the Black 
Umvolosi, which flow into St. Lucia Bay, an outlet north of a 
cape of that name, and south of a large lagoon-like opening known 
as St. Lucia Lake. Various other rapid rivers intersect the country, 
all flowing into the Indian Ocean, among which the Umlilatoed and 
Amatikulu deserve mention. 

The High Commissioner is the head of the Government, which 
is administered directly through the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal. 



MATABELELAND and MASHONALAND, 

The sphere of the " British South African Chartered Company^ 

The Matabelfe country (of which Mashonaland is a dependency) 
stretches from the limits of the Bechuanaland Protectorate in the 
south to the Zambezi River on the north, and is bounded on the 
east by the Portuguese, and on the west by the German posses- 
sions in Damaraland. 

The country is almost a terra incognita, Ifc has been traversed by 
a few white men — principally missionaries and hunters, and Living- 
stone passed through it on his first journey, during which he 
discovered the unrivalled "Victoria Falls." Selous and Parker 
Gilmore, both mighty Nimrods, claim premier rank among the 
second class, and have by their writings contiibuted materially to 
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the little that is known of this immense area, covering about 
360,000 square miles, and containing a population estimated at a 
quarter of a million souls. 

The Matabel^ are of Zulu origin, warlike, savage, bloodthirsty- 
descendants of those who, under Moselikats^, separated themselves 
from the parent nation, and, after overcoming tribe after tribe, 
settled in the regions where they are now located. 

Lo Bengula, the king, is the son of the great Zulu who came to reside 
in the country during the first quarter of the present century, and about 
ten years later massacred an unsuspecting party of emigrant Boers, sweep- 
ing off their herds and flocks, and taking even some of thdir children 
prisoners. 

About 600 miles north of Johannesburg lies Buluwayo, the capital of 
the country. The following description of the town is given by Mr. Frank 
Handy: — 

"An immense circular space, about three-quarters of a mile in circum- 
ference, is enclosed by a high and substantial palisade ; parallel with this, 
and about twenty yards from it, runs another high and similar palisade ; 
and between these two stockades the huts of the town are built. At four 
points — north, south, east, and west — there are public entrances. Inside 
this double line of palisades is an immense open square, quite a quarter of 
a mile in diameter, used as a drill-ground for the regiment occupying the 
town ; and in the centre, surrounded by another strong and well-Con- 
structed stockade, are the royal quarters, including the kraal for national 
cattle and the sacred goat. Passing through the entrance-gate, you come 
into a large enclosed court, round the walls of which numbers of courtiers 
and soldiers are always sitting when the king is at home. Immense heaps 
of bullock-horns testify to the meat-carnivals which have from time to time 
been held. In front is a neat wattled fence running right across the 
enclosure ; passing through a gateway in this, you enter into the tanctum 
sancUn-um — the private quarters of his Majesty. This description would 
suit all the military towns ; except that at Buluwayo there are in the inner 
circle two square-built houses, one a waggon-shed, and the other intended 
for a royal residence. The inner enclosures are kept sacred to his Majesty, 
and are never entered, except by members of the king's household, during 
his absence." 

The Zulu military system of Chaka is continued by Lo Bengula ; every 
able-bodied man being obliged to bear arms, and only the older regiments 
being permitted to marry. 

The nation consists of three castes : (a.) Original descendants of the 
Zulus who first settled here, known as " Abaman^i ; " {b.) Prisoners taken 
doriiig various predatory expeditions, and incorporated into the tribe, 
called " Abenthla ; " and (c.) MakaJala and Mashona slaves, termed " Ama- 
holi," trained by these unmitigated savages. 

Proceeding northward from Shoshong, the traveller crosses the Macloutsi 
River, forming the boundary between the possessions of Ehama and Lo 
Bengula, Tati, to the north of the Shashi, is reached. Mauch, the German 
explorer, discovered these gold-fields in 1867, and since then spasmodic 
^ortfi have been mbade by a few individual prospectors to develop them. 
Considering the disadvantages and dangers attending the enterprise, asto- 
nishing results have been obtained. 

The Makalaka coimtry is then entered, a land traversed by limpid 
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streams issuing from enormous masses of rock, covered with splendid trees 
of magnificent foliage, producing Kaffir-corn, mealies, ground-nuts, beans, 
pumpkins, and sweet potatoes in plenty. The main road then ascends 
a steep mountain-range which crosses the kingdom from south-east to 
north-west, to end in the highlands of Mashonaland. This range forms 
the watershed between the Zambezi and the Limpopo, and is known as 
the Madumumbela and Maloppo Hills, the former rising 7,200 feet above 
sea-level. 

The mighty Zambezi is the main river draining the territory, into which 
flow, on the right or south banks, some miles above the Victoria Falls, the 
Ghob^ (on which Linyanti is situated, Sekeletu's capital, a native chieftain 
mentioned by Livingstone) ; the Gwai, Umyati, Umf ul^, and Ganyana. The 
Portuguese retain a station at Zombu, but the country between this place 
and Tetd is British. The latest information shows that the Barots^, north 
of the river; have placed themselves under the protection of the British 
South African Company, and that the Lakes Company have already started, 
or are about to inaugurate, postal communication connecting the countries 
south and north of the Zambezi. 

"The flatness of the plain stretching north and south between the 
Zambezi and the Mashonaland Mountains," says the Bishop of Bloemfon- 
tein, **is very striking. Looking down from the higher parts, the plain 
below presents almost the appearance of a sea, and seems to be boundless. 
Large tracts of this plain must be submerged during the rainy season, and 
the grass is coarse and rank ; but water is very scarce at times, especially 
where the ground lies a little higher. Along the smaller rivers, in the 
northern part, the fertility of the ground is very great, the Kaffir-corn 
growing ordinarily to a height of fifteen feet. Among the mountains the 
air is most bracing ; in winter the climate is well adapted for Europeans, 
and the tsets6-fly is seldom seen." 

There is a well-defined range of mountains separating Western 
from Eastern Mashonaland, which gives rise to some large rivers, 
the Mazo^ whose bed is 300 yards broad, with its tributaries 
the Luia or Buia, the Euenyi and Mufa, as well as the Mudzi 
and Diaki. 

The two first named have their source on the high plateau from 
which Mount Hampden, the headquarters of the Pioneer Force, 
rises to an altitude of 5,000 feet. 

Eastward the country is broken and hilly, though thickly- 
covered with forest, and, owing to the scarcity of water, very 
sparsely populated. The country rises from the Zambezi, where, 
at Tetd, the altitude is 530 feet above sea-level, to the high back- 
ground 150 miles inland, where the aneroid registers 3,500 to 
4,200 feet. 

** The Mashona villages are most picturesque. They are almost invari- 
ably built on hills for protection. Nearly every hut has its separate rock 
as a foundation, and therefore no two seem to be on the same level. The 
huts themselves are of wood and grass ; and above, below, and around 
them, trees and shrubs spring out of the cracks in the mountains*' 
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" The Mashonas are a peacefal, indastrious people, skilful in working 
iron, makers of baskets of artistic shape, and of serviceable bags for storing 
grain ; also growers of cotton, which they weave into serviceable cloth. 

'* It is on these harmless people that the Matabel^ tax-gatherers sweep 
down, and, in default of payment, carry off their women and children. 
Hence their towns are built in spots difficult of access, as they live in daily 
dread of the Matabel^. 

" The Mashonas are, without doubt, first of all the nations south of the 
Zambezi in the industrial arts of a primitive civilisation. The country is 
one of the most fruitful in South Africa, and well fitted for all farming 
pursuits, whether pastoral or agricultural, as the seasons are regular and 
water is abundant everywhere. 

*'But the great attraction northwards will be the mineral wealth of 
the country, which is said to be one vast and rich gold-field throughout. 
In many districts there are tracings of old workings. Old ruins, remark- 
able for their massive proportions, were discovered by Mauchat Zimbabye, 
and recently seen by the Pioneer Force, pointing clearly to an early state 
of civilisation. Almost all the natives have gold for sale — fine-grained 
alluvial — ^which they store in quills ; large nuggets being cast back into 
the river, as there is a tradition that their removal would bring misfortune 
into the country. 

** This beautiful land, with its grand future, has now become the sphere 
of action of the Chartered Company. Already the Pioneer Force has arrived 
at its goaL The telegraph line is being rapidly pushed forward, and a 
railway extension from Vryburg and Mafeking is immediately to follow. 
The era of bloodshed and massacre will cease. Protected by the white 
man, the industrious Mashona will descend into the plains, cultivate the 
fertile soil, and follow his calling in peace and security." 

A rich and new country, capable of containing and supporting 
thousands of hard-working European settlers, has thus been brought 
tinder the sway of an enlightened government, and the keystone 
put to the arch of the confederation of the States of South Africa 
— a dominion as glorious as that of Canada, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, from the Zambezi to Cape Agulhas. 



THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 

The story of the Orange Free State is essentially the history 
of the " Voortrekkers." These people, colonists of the Cape, dis- 
satisfied with the losses which they maintained had been brought 
upon them by the Imperial Government in emancipating slaves, 
for the deprivation of whose services they were not adequately 
compensatedj complaining also of the insecurity of life and pro- 
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perty caused by Kaffir incursions on the eastern frontier, deter 
mined to free themselves from the trammels of British rule, and, 
by plimging into the unknown wilderness, to seek pastures new, 
where they might live free and \mmolested under their own form 
of institutions. 

The leaders of the great wave of emigration, which was to make its 
influence felt beyond the Orange River, were Trichard, Maritz, and Retief. 
Once across the river, their trials began. Moselikatsfe, who met them 
near the Vaal River, fell upon several detached and utterly unprepared 
parties and massacred them. The Boers took their revenge, and taught 
the wily savage a lesson, of which the memory still lingers in the mind of 
his son, Lo Bengula of Matabel^land. They then returned to their head- 
quarters on the Sand River, whence a portion of them went to NataL 
Their adventures are recounted in the short history of that Colony. These 
events occurred in 1837. Strengtnened in numbers by the return of the 
most violent anti-English Boers from Natal, the Voortrekkers commenced 
putting their new house in order ; but looking upon the natives as " hewers 
of wood and drawers of water," specially created by a benign Providence 
to supply their labour-market ; and having been accustomed, in the slave 
times, to regard them as chattels, between whom and their masters " proper 
relations " must be maintained, they speedily came into conflict with the 
blacks. A British Resident was then appointed at the capital, who was to 
be arbitrator in all disputes. 

Shortly after the arrival of Sir Harry Smith as Governor of Cape 
Colony, the Queen's authority was proclaimed over what is now the Free 
State. The farmers, under the leadership of Pretorius, determined to 
uphold their independence. A battle ensued at Boomplaats,^ where they 
were defeated by the British troops led by the Governor in person. Pre- 
torius, with some adherents, fled across the Vaal, and subsequently founded 
the South African Republic. 

The country was then formed into a separate government, and known 
as the Orange River Sovereignty ; but it was not long before the British 
Resident became entangled in the squabbles of native chieftains, and hos- 
tilities commenced. Though brought to a satisfactory conclusion, the 
territory — "a howling wilderness, inhabited only by wandering hordes 
of Bushmen and broken tribes of Bechuana and Kaffir refugees" — was 
not considered worth the expenditure that it entailed ; and on the 23rd 
February 1854, the " Sovereignty *' was abandoned. An assembly of the 
people was then summoned, and a government established, with Mr. 
Boshof as President of the newly formed Republic. 

The young State was soon obliged to enter upon military operations 
against the Basutos, and a Commissioner, nominated by the British Govern- 
ment, by request, again acted as arbitrator. Mr. M. W. Pretorius succeeded 
Mr. Boshof as President, followed by Sir John Brand, who, at his death — 
an event deeply deplored throughout South Africa — was in turn succeeded 
in the presidential chair by Chief -Justice Rietz. 

Notwithstanding that a boundary had been defined and laid down, the 
natives refused to respect it. Another appeal to arms resulted ; and the 
Basutos being defeated, a large strip of their country (the "Conquered 
Territory ") was annexed to the Free State. A few years later, war again 
broke out, when these inveterate enemies of the farmers, being completely 
overcome, appealed for help to the Governor of the Cape,, who, in 1861, 

1 Dutch s The place of trees* 
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declared them British subjeots. A boundary between Basatoland and the 
Orange Free State was then laid down. 

The discovery of diamonds in what is now Eimberley, led to further 
diplomatic arrangements with the Imperial Government as regards the 
western boundary, Her Majesty's Government paying £90,000 to the Free 
State, and, ** as an additional proof of good feeling and desire for the 
national prosperity, offered a further sum of £15,000 to encourage the 
construction of railways in that territory." 

Bounded on the east by Katal and Basutoland^ on the south 
by Cape Colony, on the west by Griqualand West and the Trans- 
vaal, which latter country also encloses it on the north, the Orange 
Free State comprises an area of 70,000 square miles, with a 
population of 133,000. 

The surface is one vast^ undulating, rolling plain ; except in the 
east, where the spurs from the Maluti Mountains run into the 
land. 

The State is drained by the Yaal, its tributaries, and the 
Caledon; all being feeders of the Orange Eiver. Of the more 
important streams that run through the territory may be mentioned 
the Biet ^ and Modder ^ rivers, the Vet^^ with its tributary the Sand 
Eiver, which debouches opposite Bloemhofj and the Valsch,* 
Ehenoster Spruit and Wilge ^ rivers, which draw off the water from 
the northern and north-eastern portions of the country. None 
of the rivers are navigable by large craft. At the foot of the 
Wittebergen,® the most important buttress of the main chain of 
mountains, there is a long, narrow lake known as liebenberg's 
Vlei, the outlet being the Liebenberg Eiver, a tributary of the 
Wilge. 

The whole country lies exceedingly high ; the average being 
5,000 feet above searlevel, and is principally devoted to cattle- 
rearing. Sheep do well; and in the eastern portion, known as 
the ''Conquered Territory/' a large amount of grain is grown. 
Formerly innumerable herds of game, springbok and other ante- 
lopes, gnus, &c., roamed at will over the plains ; but their num- 
bers have been materially diminished. Lions were frequently 
met with, and are still sometimes seen, but the great pachyderms 
no longer inhabit the country. 

The chief drawback to the Free State is the absence of timber. 

1 Dutch = reed. » Dutch = mud. 

8 Dutch = fat * Dutch = false. 

5 Dutch = willow. 8 Dutch =a White Mountains. 

I 
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Mimosas, willows, and acacias grow along the river-courses, but 
are unsuitable for building. 

l^e mineral riches of the State include coal, iron ore, gold, 
and diamonds; little has, however, as yet been done towards 
developing these resources ; but^ with the arrival of the railway 
at Bloemfontein, which is now an accomplished fact, means of 
speedy and cheap transport will easily be available, and give an 
immense impetus to the general progress of the country. 

For political and administrative purposes, the territory is formed 
into eighteen divisions. 

Towns and Villa^s.— Bloemfontein,^ the capital of the State, on a tribu- 
tary of the Modder Biver, lies on an extensive plain almost in the centre 
of the Republic. It is 90 miles from Eimberlej and 105 from Colesberg 
(Cape Colony), from which latter town the railway has been carried onward. 
It is the seat of Government, of the Yolksraad, and of the Supreme Court, 
the See of a bishop of the Anglican Church, and the site of the principal 
church of the Dutch Reformed community. 

Laid out after the manner of all South African towns, it has few 
buil^Jigs of note, the Government oflaces alone being worthy of mention. 
Commanding the city there is a small fort, an historic relic firom the time 
of the Briti^ occupation. There are four schools for higher education ; 
the Grey and St. Andrew's Colleges (boys), and the Eunice Institute and 
St. Michael's College (girls), besides several schools for elementary instruc- 
tion. A considerable trade is carried on, and various banks afford facilities 
for commercial transactions. Newspapers, published in the place, supply 
home and foreign intelligence. 

Bloemfontein is in telegraphic communication with the other towns 
and with neighbouring states. On account of its admirable situation, 
6,000 feet above sea-level, it is deemed an excellent resort for those suffer- 
ing from pulmonary affections. It has also a well-appointed Cottage 
Hospital. The surroundings of the city are intensely uninteresting, being 
devoid of trees except along the river-courses, where a few willows and 
mimosas are found. Thaba 'Nchu, annexed in 1881, was formerly the 
capital of an independent native chief, Sepinard, who was traitorously 
murdered by Samuel, a pretender to the chieftainship. Fauresmith, and 
the neighbouring Jagersfontein, six miles distant, are the Free State 
" Kimberley," and produce stones of an excellent quality. Smithfield is 
the first town north of the Orange River, and is reached &om Aliwal 
North ; whilst Fhillipolis, in about the same latitude, is reached from 
Colesberg. Haxrismith,^ the chief town of the largest district in the State, is 
most picturesquely situated on the summit of the Drakensberg. It is noted 
for the violent hailstorms which sometimes pass over it. The principal 
article of export from here is wool, of which lajge quantities are sent away 
annually ; and there is considerable traffic to and from Natal through this 
place vid Van Renen's Pass, which crosses the Drakensberg range. Boshof , 
a welMaid-out, tidily-kept little village, containing many shops, public build- 
ings, schools, and churches, does a uurge wool trade with Kimberley, with 
which, on account of its proximity, it ms extensive and profitable business 

1 Dutch = Flower-fountain. 
> Named after Sir Harry Smith. 
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connections. WepeneTi close to the Galedon River, named after the late 
Commandant Wepener, has a history dating from the campaign against 
the Basatos, 1865-67. Goal is found near Bethnlie and Bethlehem. The 
latter is situated in a direction directly opposite to the former, in an 
exceedingly fertile region. WUibiirg is the oldest settled town in the 
coantry, and aspires to be the future " Grewe " of the Stajte. Iduiybrand,^ 
close to Basutoland, lies in the Gonquered Territory, a portion of the 
country taken from the Basntos in the above-mentioned campaign. Eroon- 
stad is a pretty village, surrounded by thorn-trees, on the Yalsch River, 
where some boating may be had. 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN BEPUBUa 

Conimordy called 

THE TSANSVAAL. 

After the battle of Boomplaats, Fretorius, who had declared 
himself " chief of the whole united emigrant force," crossed the 
Vaal River after his flight He was there joined by many of his 
former adherents ; but, jealous of one another, the State, which 
they had called "The South African Republic," was broken up 
into a number of petty republics — ^Potchefstroom, Lydenburg, 
Utrecht. Eventually, under the son of their late President^ M. 
W. Pretorius, the conflicting elements were united. 

President Pretorius, on being nominated to be officer or chief magis- 
trate of the neighbouring State, left the country in 1860. Unfortunately, 
immediately after his departure the new republic was given up to political 
disturbances, culminating in civil war. Kesigning his ofSice in the Tree 
State, Pretorius once more returned to the South African Republic, over 
which he continued to preside till 1871, when the Rev. T. F. Burgers, a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church of Cape Colony, was Sected 
to the highest office in the State. While he was absent in Europe, the 
Volksraad declared war against Secocoeni, a Kaffir chief, and called out 
the burghers. The expedition ended in a gigantic failure, the men refus- 
ing to take part in any further military operations, and avowing their 
intention of returning to their homes. Financial matters came to a crisis, 
and the State was on the verge of bankruptcy, when Mr. (now Sir) Theo- 
philus Shepstone, Special Commissioner, annexed the country to the British 
Empire on 12th April 1877. 

A great improvement speedily took place under British rule ; credit 
was restored, money became plentiful, trade revived. But additional mis- 
fortune was in store for the Transvaal. Unhappily the Imperial Goyern- 
ment, in appointing Sir Owen Lanyon as Administrator, selected an 
officer who never came in toi^ch with the people. Many of the anti- 
British party began to raise a cry for freedom and independence. Gradually 

^ Named after President's wife. 
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the cry g^^ew loader and stronger, and eventuallj it was resolved to make 
an appeal to arzns. 

A provisional Boer Government was formed at Heidelberg ; a trium- 
virate, consisting of Messrs. Krnger, Jonbert, and Pretorios, was appointed ; 
and a general rising of the Boers thronghout the land followed. The 
small detachments of British troops were bissieged in their garrisons, and 
Pretoria was surrounded by a rebel force. l£e Lieutenant-Governor of 
Natal, Sir George P. Oollej, marched at the head of a body of troops to 
relieve the beleaguered gmisons. He met the enemy, and was defeated, 
at Laing's Nel^ the Ingogo Biver, and Majuba Hill, where he himself was 
killed. Peace was soon afterwards made, and the Transvaal permitted to 
have complete management of its home affairs, the suzerainty over the 
country being retained by Great Britain. 

In 1882 Mr. S. J. P. Eruger was chosen President of the Republia A 
period of reaction then set in, trade was dead, property rapidly fell in 
value, credit was suspended. From 1882 to 1885 thmgs went from bad 
to worse, when the discovery of the gold-fields of Lydenburg, of the Kasm ^ 
Yallei, and finally of Witwatersrand)" entirely changed the situation. l£e 
news gradually spread throughout South Africa, thence to Europe, and 
finally to the rest of the world. Immigrants flocked in numbers to the 
Republic from all sides, capital was forthcoming, commerce not only 
revived but advanced by bounds, and new towns arose. The South 
African Republic of to-day is enjoying a prosperity unknown in its 
previous annals. 

The South African Republic — flying between 25' and 32° longi- 
tude east^ and 22* and 28° latitude south ; bounded on the north 
and north-west by the Limpopo ; west by Bechuanaland ; east by 
the Lobombo Mountains, Swaziland, and Zululand ; and south by 
the Yaal and hiatal — covers a superficies almost equal to that of 
the United Kingdom, with a population of 850,000, of whom 
110,000 are whites. 

The countiy is divided into eighteen districts for political and 
administrative purposea 

The Drakonsberg and Magaliesberg Mountains form the two 
watersheds of this country, the former running north-east^ the 
latter almost at right angles to it, east and west. The Magaliesberg 
chain, extending from Eustenberg to Pretoria, separates the Yaal 
and its northern tributaries from the waters of the Limpopo and 
its affluents. The eastern slopes of the Drakensberg give rise to 
some smaller but independent rivers. 

The southern portion of the State consists of high plateaux 
extending from the Drakensberg to the capital 

The triple mountain-chain system, such a conspicuous feature of 
South African configuration, is once again met with, running east 
and west. The Magaliesberg, mentioned above, forms the first 
1 Dutoh B Oape. > Dutch = White water's ridge. 
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chain ; the Dwarsberg,^ Waterberg,^ Makapan, Zebedelfe, Masche- 
mala moimtains the second ; and the third contains the Blaauw- 
beig^ and the Zoutpansberg^ mountain-ranges. 

The highest peaks of tiie Diakensbei^ are Mount Ingwenya, 
7,480 feet, Mauchberg, 7,177 feet^ Klipstapel, 6,020 feet; and 
besides these mountain-ranges many hills, kopjes, and undulations 
are found throughout the country, the tops of which are generally 
flat, and the denuded sides of which lay bare the rocky under- 
features. 

The two principal rivers of the Kepublic are the Vaal and the 
Limpopo. Eising in the " Hoogeveld," * and forming the greater 
part of the eastern boimdary between the Transvaal and the Free 
State, the Vaal receives as tributaries the Gansvlei,^ Sand and 
KaflBr Spruits, likwa, Krom,^ Watervaal,^ Klip,^ Mooi,^<^ and Hartz 
rivers. 

The Limpopo takes its source on the northern slopes of the 
Magaliesberg, and, making a tremendous bend, forms the boundary 
between Bechuanaland on the west and north, and the Portuguese 
possessions on the east. The Transvaal tributaries are the Jokesky, 
Hennops, Sandaapies, Pienaars, Pongolo, Nylstroom,^^ Sand, Ze- 
hlaba, and Olif ant's ^^ rivers. 

With the exception of the two main rivers and their most 
important affluents, the streams have but little water in winter. 
In summer (the wet season), on the contrary, they are transformed 
into roaring torrents. 

The rivers running into the Indian Ocean from the eastern 
Drakensberg are the Sabie, Crocodile, Komati, which unite to 
form a single stream which — ^under the several names of Manica, 
M^omoyas, or St. George's — enters the ocean at Delagoa Bay. 
The Maponta, formed by the imion of the Usuta and Pongola, also 
discharges itself into Delagoa Bay. The White and the Black 
Umvolosi and the Buffalo— the latter a tributary of the Tugela — 
are likewise in this region. 

The only lake of any importance is Lake Chrissie, thirty-six 

^ Dutch = Orofls Mouniain. ^ Dutch = Water Mountain. 

' Dutch = Blue Mountains. ^ Dutch = Saltpan Mountain 

<< Dutch =3 High. * Dutch = Goose. 

7 Dutch » Crooked. * Dutch = Waterfall. 

• Dutch — Stone. !• Dutch = Pretty. 

" Dutch = Nile stream. " Dutch = Elephant. 
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miles in circumference. There are numerous sallrpans throughout 
this large area ; also some mineral springs (sulphur), the most re- 
nowned being that at Warmbad,i near Nylstroom, in the Zoutpans- 
berg district, which is said to be particularly efficacious for rheu- 
matism, its kindred diseases, and for scrofulous eruptions. 

Advancing from south to north, the climate varies from tem- 
perate through semi-tropical to tropical; and consequently the 
flora partakes, according to latitude, of the peculiarities of these 
regiona 

The shrubs and trees of the Transvaal are those of South 
Africa in general, though the northern district exhibits some 
essentially tropical trees, such as ebony. The animal kingdom 
has here more representatives than in any other part of South 
Africa. 

From a climatic point of view, the coimtry is divided into two 
regions : the High Veld between the Vaal and the Magaliesbergen, 
and the " Bosch ^ Veld " beyond. In summer the northern region 
is the warmer, and in winter colder than the High Veld. Winter 
is here the dry season. 

The country is admirably suited for raising all kinds of grain 
and agricultural produce, as well as for catile, sheep, and goat 
breeding. Transvaal tobacco is much esteemed throughout South. 
Africa. 

Mineral Products. — The South African Republic is with- 
out exception the richest in minerals of all the settled states 
of Southern Africa. Gold is found in the districts of Pretoria, 
Heidelberg, Potchefstroom, Lydenburg, Rustenburg, Marico, Zout- 
pansberg ; silver in Pretoria, Middelburg, Rustenburg ; copper in 
the same district, as well as in Zoutpansberg ; lead (and pure 
plumbago) principally in Marico; cobalt in Middelburg; iron 
everywhere, particularly in Rustenburg, Zoutpansberg, and Water- 
berg, where there are entire mountains of it ; zinc in Middelburg ; 
tin, bismuth, and platinum in Rustenburg; cinnabar in Lyden- 
burg. Limestone is everywhere abundant, and a natural cement is 
dug in many places. The eastern frontier of the State fumislies 
coal, met with almost on the surface. There are coal-fields about 
forty miles from Pretoria, nesx Heidelberg, and in the neighbour- 

1 Dutch = Warmbatb. ^ Dutch = Bush. 
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hood of Johannesburg, to the gold-mines of which place a railway 
is already carrying tiie precious fuel. The coal is of excellent 
quality, and quite suitable for " getting up steam." 

Certain industries (strongly "protected" under the disguise of 
"concessions," &c.) have been started in a few towns; such as 
iron-foundries, distilleries, breweries, sugar-boiling houses, tanneries, 
tobacco-factories, potteries, steam, com, and saw mills, dynamite 
and gunpowder factories 

Towns and Yillages.— There are few places in the State that deserve 
the Dame of town. From an administrative aspect, they are all designated 
" villages,'' from the capital downwards. The chief towns of the districts 
present a fairly animated appearance when the farmers cokne in to attend 
divine service and celebrate the communion (nachtmaal), an event that 
takes place three or four times a year. 

Pretoria ^ (4,000 inhabitants) lies in a valley in the chain of the Maga- 
liesberg, on the Aapjes ^ River, and is about 300 miles from Kimberley. 
Situated exactly on the border-line between the High and the Bosch Veld, 
and protected by high hills against cold winds, it has a most agreeable 
climate. The town is built according to the usual plan, and nearly all the 
houses are surrounded by beautiful gardens, water furrows running along 
the sides of the streets. It is the seat of Government, of the Volksraad, 
of the High Court, of an Anglican Bishop, the British Agency, and the 
foreign Consulates. There are few buildings of any arohiteotural beauty, 
the new Public Offices being alone wojthy of mention. There are numerous 
churches, branches of the Standard and the Natal Banks, and one of a 
Dutch banking-house, hotels, clubs, and newspaper offices — in &ct, the 
essentials of a rising centre. 

A large railway scheme for the State has just been passed by the 
Volksraad, and the line which is to connect the capital with Delagoa Bay 
is in course of construction. The post-cart and the bullock- waggon are the 
chief means of communication at present, and the roads are bad. 

Johanneabnrg (25,000 inhabitants), the most populous and commercial 
town of the State, is only 36^ miles from the capital, and is the chief town 
of the Witwatersrand gold-field. Only four years old, it has sprung up 
with marvellous rapidity. The surrounding country is very monotonous, 
being without any vegetation ; but the town itself has many fine buildings, 
and in the suburbs are some charming villas. It possesses an Exchange 
and a hospital ; also public buildings, churches, theatres, water and gas 
works, and many fine stores, which all do credit to a place that celebrated 
its first birthday on the 2l8t September 1887. Fearful dust-storms are, 
however, the bane of the town. 

The commercial importance of Johannesburg may be inferred from the 
fact that in 1888 the declared value of imports exceeded £1,125,000. 

Barberton (2,000 inhabitants) is the chief town of the Kaap gold-fields. 
Similar to its recent but larger rival in the west, it sprung up with mush- 
room-like quickness. A hospital, an Exchange, a music-hall, and a club 
were soon erected ; the Government spent £10,000 upon the construction 
of pnbUc buildings, and the banks almost immediately established branches 
there. Although somewhat under a cloud at present, the arrival of the 
railway, and the determination to succeed which so prominently char- 

1 Named after President Pretorius. - Dufcch = Little monkey. 
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aoterised the first settlers, will doubtless, ere long, restore to it some of its 
former gloxy. Fotchefstroom (the old commercial capital of the State), on 
the Mooi River, near to the Klerksdorp gold-fields, and Lydenbnxg, to the 
north of the State, are the only other places that merit special mention. 

SwazilancL — ^To the east of the Transvaal lies Swaziland, a 
quasi-independent country, under the rule of the widow of the late 
diief XJmbadene, at present administered jointly by the Transvaal 
and by Great Britain. It is a healthy district, rich in minerals, 
game, birds, and fish. Good timber, especially at the foot of the 
Lobombo Moimtains, is abundant, and includes many valuable 
varieties. The mountainous parts alternate with good arable and 
well- wooded plains. Embekelweni is the capital 



THE OEBMAN PBOTEOTOBATE. 

GBEAT NAMAQUALAND, DAMABALAND, AND 
OVAMPOLAND. 

Qreat Namaaoalaad. — ^From the mouth of the Orange up to 
the Kuisip River, bounded on the west by the ocean and on the 
oast by the Bechuanaland Protectorate, stretches an arid, barren 
country, containing nearly 100,000 square miles, called Great 
^amaqualand. 

The rooks, of gneiss and schists, with abundance of quartz, mica, and 
day-slate, relate the story of the Primary period. The soil, which is 
almost solely granitic sand, has been formed by wearing down during the 
coarse of ages. Along the coast the mountains are low ridges, which 
increase in altitu£(e towards the centre of the country. However, the 
mountains are not the characteristic feature of the territory, but the 
enormous plains. 

Such a country, subject to droughts of long duration, in which springs 
are exceedingly few, and where the so-called "rivers" seldom flow (for 
the Kosob, Oup, and Great Fish rivers are merely dry beds, in which water 
may sometimes be got by digging), cannot be expected to have a large 
or varied flora. Aloes, euphorbia^ mimosas (camel- thorn), Haakedoom,! 
Wacht-een-beetje,' and the putrid-smelling carrion-flower nearly complete 
the list. The fauna is more numerous. Some of the big game is still 
found here, but is rapidly either migrating to uninhabited regions or being 
exterminated. 

Owing to the conformation of the country, the climate is 

intensely hot in summer. The winds from the north-east are like 

blasts from a furnace. When rain does fall, it is accompanied 

with terrific displays of lightning and rumblings of thunder. 

During winter, on the high yeld, the thermometer sinks belo^ 

1 Dutch = Hookthom. ^ Dutch = Wait-a-bit. 
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freezing-point. The climate is salubrious, but the excessive heat 
produces lassitude, and the sun-glare is frequently a cause of eye- 
diseases. 

The inhabitants belong to the Hottentot family. Barrow considers 
that, in their colour and the shape of their features, they approach nearer 
to the Chinese than to any other nation. Of fair height, slight bnild, with 
high che^-bones, thick lips, a light yellow oompl^on, and with black 
crisp hair growing in tufts, they are by nature a pastoral race. Want of 
rain prevents their combining agriculture with their cattle-raising. They 
are myided into tribes, of which the Bondelzwaarts, the AMkimeis, the 
Earakikooika (or people of Willem Fransman), and the Yeldschoendraagers ^ 
are the most important. 

In many parts the Bushman is found. His habits and mode of life 
have previously been described (see page 83), eating almost anything and 
everything that he can find, his hand against every man, and every man's 
hand agamst him. "He has no religion, no laws, no government." 

There are several mission and trading stations in the country, but the 
number of Europeans is very limited. 

Though barren, the territory is believed to be rich in ores, particularly 
in copper. Copper ore, ostrich-feathers, gum from the acacia, and horns 
are the prind;^ exports. 

Along the coast, which is low and uniform, we find as harbours Angra 
Junta, Whale Bay, Elizabeth Bay, Van Renen's Cove, Angra Pequefi^* 
Sandwich Harbour, and Spence Bay, not one of which is of any com- 
mercial value. This inhospitable shore is the home of penguins and other 
sea-birds, whose nests abound on the small rod^ islands which lie a 
short distance away from it. Penguin Island, Shark Island, Ichaboe 
Island, and Mercury Island have fJl guano-deposits, which are being 
worked. 

Damaralaiid and Ovampoland. — These territories occupy the 
portion of Western South Africa between the Kuisip and Cunen^ 
rivers, the latter forming the southern boundary of the Portuguese 
possessions of Benguela. The eastern boundary coincides roughly 
with the 20th degree of latitude east. 

Stretching inland for about 30 miles or more, along almost 
the entire length of the coast of Damaraland, is a belt of shifting 
sand (dunes), reaching an altitude of as much as 300 feet; 

The territory for about 800 square miles around Walvisch Bay, 
the only harbour along the coast, belongs to Great Britain. It is 
a good " holding-ground," nearly land-locked, and vessels of almost 
any tonnage can anchor within hailing-distance of the shore. Into 
this bay the two rivers of the country (the Swakop and Kuisip), 
when running, empty their waters. These streams rise in the 
cool and salubrious highlands of the interior, which, generally 

1 A veldschoe is a shoe made of untanned hide, literally "field shoe," hence 
•* field-shoe wearers." ^ Portuguese = Little Harbour. 
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speaking, run parallel to the low, f ever-hannted coast-line. The 
usual slope of the mountains is eastward towards Lake K'gami 

The rocks of the country are the same as those of Namaqualand ; gneiss, 
mica, slate, day-slate and granite. Minerals abomid in Damaraland. 
Gold, silver, copper, bismnth, lead have all been found in large quantities, 
and several gold-mining companies are already at work. 

Ivory, furnished by the elephant, cattle and sheep from the upland 
districts, and gum from the trees along the river-courses, form valuable 
and important exports. Hides and skins are also a large source of income 
to the natives. 

*' The country is, in all directions, well adapted for cattle-farming ; 
sheep and goats also thrive everywhere. There are certainly not many 
running streams, excepting the hot mineral springs ; but from the perio- 
dical rivers water may be obtained by even scratching with the hand to 
a depth of from six to twelve inches in the gravd ; and at intervals the 
sandy beds of the periodical sand-rivers throw out running streams which 
leave large pools of water. In the summer season, after rains have fallen 
200 miles east, overwhelming floods come roaring down so suddenly that 
they often carry off some uiSortunate family while sleeping on the river- 
bank. 

" For fine-woplled sheep the country seems particularly adapted ; grain 
is cultivated in the graveUy beds of the rivers in order to save the trouble 
of irrigation. Vegetables of every kind grow most luxuriantly on the low, 
moist banks of aJluvial soil, which might be converted into gardens, and 
cidtivated with but little or no water " (Chapman's Tnivds). 

The Damaras^ are a finely-built race, but immoral and gluttonous. 
Their language is called Otjiherero. They arm themselves with broad- 
bladed spears, long bows, poisoned arrows, and numerous " kerries." Otjim- 
bingue is considered the capital of Damaraland. 

To the north of Damaraland lies Ovampoland, another high, 
table-land, which presents the same features as the country to 
the south of it. 

The Ovampos,^ who are more an agricultural than a pastoral 
people, raise com, beans, peas, and similar vegetables, as well as 
pumpkins, mealies, &c They have bi;it indifferent weapons, not 
being of a warlike nature. Their assegais resemble those of the 
Damaras, being large and broad-bladed ; they also carry bows and 
arrows, but are much less expert in the use of the latter than the 
Bushmen. 

As the Damara suffers from the depredations of the Hottentot^ 
so the Ovampo dreads the Damara. Both tribes are physically 
infinitely superior to their enemies ; but the possession of fireanos 
by the latter, and the evident lack of courage among the former, 
seem to paralyse their fighting powers when engaged in battle, 

1 A corruption of Dempu = " The ** people. 
3 Meaning the merry people. 
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In consequence, the Ovampos live, not in villages or kraals, but 
each family resides by itself, and each hut is surrounded by a 
stout palisade which converts it into a small fort Unlike other 
natives, they do not lay up their grain in pits, but in huge jars 
standing on legs and covered with reeds, the store-room being not 
unlike a gigantic beehive. 

Mr. Liideritz, a German, acqnired some years ago certain conces- 
sions, and established commercial relations in Namaqualand, about Angra 
Feqneiia. In 1884 the Cape Colony declining to aco^ the responsibility 
of protecting life and property in Kamaqoaland and Damaraland — ^which 
countries had been held to be more or less under British protection — 
Germany established a protectorate over the territory. A Special Com- 
missioner has been appointed by the Emperor, and a small military force 
under an officer has been sent out from the Fatherland as a yisible sign of 
German occupation. The protectorate has now been extended from the 
month of the Orange River to the limits of the Portuguese possessions 
(excepting the Walvisch Bay territory). Inland it is contiguous to British 
Bechuanidand, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, and the territory of the 
British South African Company. By the recent An^lo-German agree- 
ment, a further portion has been added — ^tho N'gamiland Gnomon — which, 
abutting on the Zambezi, gives Grermany an outlet along the main artery 
of Central Africa. Little or nothing has yet been done towards developing 
the country, which is known to be exceedingly rich. 

There are many mission-stations throughout Damaraland, b^onging 
principally to the Bhenish Missionary Society. 



THE POBTUOUESE EAST COAST POSSESSIONS. 
MOZAMBIQUE. 

The inner boundary of the Portuguese possessions on the East 
Coast was approximately fixed by a treaty with Great Britain in 
1891. By this treaty the western boundary in the north is formed 
by the east shore of Lake Nyassa down to IZ^ S. The boundary 
then strikes somewhat eastwards, passing to the east of Lake 
Shirwa (or Kilwa), after which it turns southwestwaids to the 
lower Shirfe. West of the Shir^ (beginning about 17' S.) it 
strikes first northwestwards to lat 14'' S., then southwestwards to 
the Biver Loangwa, which it follows to its confluence with the 
Zambezi South of the Zambezi it first runs in a south-easterly 
direction to the Eiver Sabi, and afterwards in a southerly direction 
along a line which leaves everything to the east of the meridian of 
33" K under Portuguese dominion or influence, and everything to 
the west of the meridian of 32J° under British dominion or 
influence. In this quarter the boundary-line is to be inflected 
80 as to assign Massi-Eesse, in Manicaland, to Portuguese, and 
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Muta88a to British territory. A line drawn to the sea, from 
where the Maputa Biver (which flows into Delagoa Bay) emerges 
from Swaziland, is made the southern honndary. 

These countries were first visited by Yasco da Gama, the celebrated 
navigator, in 1408. Occasionally a Portngnese vessel touched at their 
shores, but very little was done in the way of permanent settlement till 
nearly a century later, when an expedition was sent into the interior to 
make treaties with the native chieftains, and to acquire certain mining 
rights. The portion visited comprised the somewhat fabulous kingdom of 
Monomotopa, of which much was heard during the preliminaries of the 
late political arrangement above referred to. At the commencement of 
the present century expeditions are said to have crossed the continent ; 
but the settlements are, at present, in a semi-moribund condition. 

Ooast-Line. — Steaming northward from Port Natal, we pass 
along a coast which is for the most part of the same unbroken 
character as the South African sea-board. The land on the coast 
is low, but is flanked by high mountain ranges. 

The harbour of Delagoa Bay is the best along the coast. 
Spacious, deep, and well protected, it provides ample and adequate 
security for the finest sea-going vesssels. The inner harbour, 
however, is divided from the outer by the ever-recurring bar. 
The colonial steamship lines frequent the harbour, as do also 
those of the British-India lines. Off the entrance to the bay is 
Inyack Island, on which a lighthouse stands. 

The Limpopo is next reached, and farther northward the Sabi 
River, the mouth of which forms a delta, and the principal arm 
of the river running into Maramone Bay. Between the Limpopo 
and the Sabi rivers are passed Gapes Lady Grey and St. Sebastian, 
and the islands of Bengnela and Bazarata (where there are some 
pearl-fisheries). Continuing our voyage, we first pass SoflBtla, and 
a little farther north (immediately to the north of 20'' S.) the 
estuaries of the Bosi and Pungwe rivers, both of which are 
navigable in their lower course. Beira, at the mouth of the 
Pungwe, seems likely to prove the best outlet for the British 
settlements in Matabeleland. The coast now begins to trend 
north-eastwards, and sailing in that direction for more than 100 
miles, we at length reach the delta of the Zambezi 

** At Ohind6, the apex of the delta, the river is about a mile wide, and 
lower down it increases in width, whilst its surface is covered with islands. 
From the immense volume of water brought down, the banks and channels 
are continually undergoing change. The greater part of the delta is made 
up of gently rolling grass country, the depressions of which during the rainy 
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season are covered with water. The inundated districts at the sea-boards, 
swamped at high tides and floods, are thickly covered with mangroves, and 
but slightly populated. The Chindd River is advocated as the best entrance 
to the Zambezi, and affords a water-way for craft of from 400 to 600 tons." 
(D. J. Bankin, Proceedings R.a.a) 

Olimatd. — The coast-lands all lie low, and in summer are 
particularly unhealthy. Even in the settlements no attempt at 
sanitation has been made ; though doubtless, with the increasing 
importance of Louren^o Marques, something will have to be done 
in future. The delta of the Zambezi reeks with fetid miasmas. 
The seasons correspond more or less with those of other parts of 
South Africa, the winter being the most healthy. 

Ftodncts. — The fruits of the earth are the most noticeable pro- 
ductions of these regions ; mango, cotton, sago, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
indigo, coffee, and grain grow luxuriantly. The natives, especially 
on the Zambezi delta, are said to have lost most, if not all, of their 
former industries, such as cotton-weaving and iron manufactura 
All kinds of tropical fruits, including the vine, mango, orange, 
lemon, citron, guava, and among trees the "rubber," mulberry, 
and palm, flourish well. 

Gold is foimd in many places, but the unhealthiness of the 
climate is a great drawback to systematic prospecting of the country. 

The trade is mostly in the hands of the Portuguese, and the 
European inhabitants are few in number. 

Towns.— From a commercial aspect, Lourengo Mazqnes, on Delagoa Bay, 
is without doubt the busiest town, at present, of the Portuguese posses- 
sions south of the Zambezi Its fine luurbour has already been mentioned. 
Fadlities for dischargmg cargo there, are, however, imperfect. A rail- 
way, eventually to be continued vid Barbeiton to Pretoria, runs from the 
port to the foot of the Lobombo Mountains. The capital is Mosambiqne, 
situated just below the fifteenth parallel of south latitude. 

Some years ago the Delagoa Bay territory was claimed by Great Britain, 
bat, on submitting the dispute to Marshal MaoMahon, then President of 
the French Bepulmc, his award was made in favour of PortugaL Sofala, 
on a river of the same name^ is the oldest town of the possessions. Quili- 
num^, an important seaport on the north bank of the Quaga or Quilimane 
Biver (north of the Zambezi delta), is surrounded by swamps, and is con- 
sequently a place of mud, fever, and mosquitos ; but on the other hand, its 
d^cious oranges, mango-groves, and delightful avenues, command the 
praise of every visitor. Sena, Tetd, and Zumba (the latter in ruins) are 
stations on the Zambezi. The first-named is the military headquarters of 
the district. Tet^ is of some commercial importance, and is just above 
the Lupata Straits (Zambezi), on the boundary of the British South African 
Company's territory. 

Hanica and Shamatshama (Umsila's kraal) are the two chief places in 
the highlands of the interior ; the former lying north-west, and the latter 
south-west, of Sofala. 
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^ 

1. EGYPT, the country of the Lower Nile, together with a 
portion of North-west Arabia, including the peninsula of Sinai, 
has an area of between 300,000 and 400,000 square miles ; but so 
large a part of this is desert that the whole extent capable of 
cultivation is less than twice the size of Wales. This cultivated 
region is almost confined to the delta of the Nile (Lower !E)gypt) 
and the narrow valley, varying from ten to fifteen miles in 
breadth, which borders that river above the delta (Upper Egypt). 
There accordingly the immense majority of the eight millions of 
inhabitants of the country are settled, and the density of popula- 
tion is very high (above 600 to the square mile). The most con- 
siderable cultivated area not belonging to the Nile valley is a 
depression to the west of that valley known as the Fayum, into 
which a canal, called the Bahr Yusuf, is led from the Nile, 
beginning at a point about fifty miles below Siut. In this nearly 
rainless region the regular inundations of the river occurring 
in autumn (in consequence of the monsoon rains of Abyssinia) 
supply both moisture and a fertile soil, as on the banks of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Hence from the remotest period this valley 
has been the seat of a dense population, and in ancient times was 
occupied by one of the oldest of civilised nations, remains of 
which are to be found both in Lower and Upper Egypt. In 
Lower Egypt are the famous pyramids at the head of the delta 
opposite the modem Cairo ; in Upper Egypt the ruins of the equally 
wonderful temples of ancient Thebes (at Luxor and Kamak). 
Outside of the region capable of being irrigated from the Nile 
there are only a few oases in the desert, among which may be 
mentioned the Oaais of Siwah (the ancient Ammon), situated to 
the south of the Libyan plateau in about lat 29° N. 

At aU times the principal occupation of the inhabitants of 
this valley has been agriculture, in the pursuit of which water- 
wheels and other irrigating apparatus are necessary. The prin- 
cipal product, besides grains grown both for food and iox export, 
is cotton, which now forms by far the largest of the Egyptian 
exports. The cultivators (the fellahin) are subject to a despotic 
ruler (the khedive), who is tributary and pays a nomioal allegi- 
ance to Turkey,^ but the government is at present to a large 
^ Egypt was conquered by the Torki in 1617* 
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extent under British influence. Under British management the 
irrigated area has been considerably increased. 

Railways connect the principal towns in the delta, and one line 
ascends several hundred nules up the Nile valley. The Suei Canal, 
■which allows the largest ships to cross the isthmus of that name from 
Port Said, on the Mediterranean, to Suez, on the north-western arm 
of the Red Sea, runs through Egyptian territory. 

The capital is CAIBO^ (875), at the head of the delta, near the site of 
the ancient Memphis, connected by the Mahmudieh Canal as well as by 
railway with ALEXAKDBIA^ (230), which has in consequence greatly 
increased its population, though even in size it is still far behind what 
it was in ancient times, when it was the residence of the Ptolenaies, 
and for centuries the chief seat of Greek culture, and numbered, it is 
said, about a million inhabitants. 




Pio. 25.— A Tbmbs, one of the Commonest Forms of Dwelling es Oextraj. Africa. 

The name of Egyptian Soudan has been given since 1821 to vast 
regions in the south of Egypt,which,when the power of the khe^ve 
*was at its highest, almost reached the equator, and brought up 
the area of his dominions to upwards of a million square miles. 

These regions (Nubia,' Sordofan, Dar-for, &c.) are extremely arid in 
the north, but rains begin to be more abundant about the latitude 
where the Nile is joined by its lowest tributary, the Atbara ; and the 

1 Founded by the Arabs in the first half of the seventh centur}', after the conquest 
of thecountxy by that people during the rise of the Mohammedan religion (see p. 274). 

' Founded by and named after Alexander the Great, 382 b.c. 

' Egypt proper is now considered to end, and Nubia to begin, at the second 
cataract of the NUe (the Wadi Haifa), about lat. 22^ N. 
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rainy^ seasdn inoreases in duration as one ^oes Bouthwards. The com- 
mercial and political centre of this region is Khartum, at the ednfluenoe 
of the White and Blue Nile; and Saakim (Saw&kin), on the Bed Sea, 
is the chief port. At present the government in these regions is wholly 
imsettled, the trihes having risen m rehellion against the mle of Egypt. 

2. DTDEPEirDElSrT SOITDAir.— The term Soudan also em- 
braces all the states south of the Sahara between the Nile and 
the Bonrces of the Niger. A race called the Fnlbeh is rapidly 
spreading in these countries, and is perhaps the most energetic 
of all tropical races, certainly of all those of Africa. 

Many parts of this vast area are thickly inhabited, especially near 
the angle of the Gulf of Guinea, where the rains are more abun- 
dant. Throughout this region a kind of palm, called the deleb, is 
almost as important for the food it yields to man as the date-palm 
further north. But the people also grow various kinds of grain and rear 
cattle. Xnka, the capital of Bomu, near the west coast of Lake Chad, 
is the largest town in the Soudan ; but Timbuktu, situated on the edge 
of the desert,^ a few miles from the Niger north of its great bend, is better 
known in Europe from the fact of its being the centre of trade 
between Western Soudan and North Africa, the focus of numerous 
caravans which take their way thither between November and January. 

3. WESTEBH MEDITEBSAHEAN STATES.^ (a). Tri- 
poli, a vast region opposite Sicily and Italy, with a total area 
equal to four times that of Great Britain, but in which the whole 
extent of cultivated land is estimated to be only about as large aa 
the county of Norfolk. The cultivated land lies chiefly on the 
coast, partly in the neighbourhood of the town of TripoH, partly on 
the borders of the plateau of Barka, where in ancient times stood 
the Greek colony of Gyrene and the other towns of Gyrcnaica. 
Tripoli, long a dependency of Turkey, is now administered as a pro- 
vince of the Turkish Empire. Population about one million. In this 
province, as in all the countries to the west, the population is mainly 
composed of Arabs, Berbers— a racepecuKar to North Africa — aad 
Moors, the last being a mixed race descended from the two others, 
and inhabiting the towns. On the whole line of coast (700 or 800 
miles) there is only one seaport of consequence, that of Tripoli, 
which is chiefly important as the centre of the trade across the de« 
sert, the point of arrival and departure for camel caravans, through 
the oases of Fezzan, to Bomu, and south-westwards to Timbuktu.. 

(h). Algeria and Tonis, the former a French colony 
since 1880, the latter under French control, are both traversed by 
the parallel chains of the Little and Great Atlas, which in Algeria 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (8) (c). 
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leave only a narrow strip of well-watered cultivated land (the 
Tell), between the Little Atlas and the coast, while in Tunis the 
plateau which separates them, sinks down towards the Gulf of 
Tunis, and becomes the fertile valley of the Mejerdah, watered 
by a permanent river. The climate and products of the low- 
lands are similar to those of Southern Europe (see pp. 155-6). 
Bound the city of Algiers are grown fine early vegetables for the 
London and Paris markets. Alfa, the only product of the plateau 
(which in Algiers has a breadth of more than a hundred miles), is 
one of the chief exports of the country, and is mainly sent to 
England for use in paper-making. Since Algeria has been occupied 
by the French, much has been done for the development of the 
country chiefly by the making of roads and railways, but also by 
the sinking of Artesian wells.^ 

French settlements in the colony have not been very successful, 
but in the portion under cultivation (chiefly the Tell) the Berbers (here 
called Kabyles^ are settling in increasing numbers. The Berbers are 
essentially an agricultural people, and present a complete contrast to 
the Arabs, who are pastoral and nomadic. These are therefore found 
solely in the remamder of the territory, which is under military 
government, and, above all, in the region south of the Atlas, the Biled- 
nl-Jerid, or * Land of Dates.' In the east of the territoiy a district 
occupied by shallow salt lakes, called ahotts? is beneath the level of 
the Mediterranean; and proposals have been made for piercing the 
intervening barrier and letting in the waters of that sea to submerge 
the district.^ The whole population of Algeria, which, exclusive of the 
portion belonging to the Sahara, is as large as the British Isles, is 
under 8,500,000. Tunis, with a much smaller area (half the size of 
Great Britain), has about two millions, and is hence much more 
densely peopled ; and the town of TUNIS is the only one in the two 
countries with a population above 100,000. It stands on the Gulf of 
Tunis, about ten nules from the ruins of ancient Carthage. The coast 
towns of Algiers (in the middle), and Gran (in the west), and the inland 
town of Ck>xistaiitme (in the east) give name to the three civil provinces 
under French rule in Algeria. 

(c). Morocco, a country subject to a Mohammedan despot, 
and generally known as the Empire of Morocco. Its area can 
only be vaguely estimated at three or four times that of Great 
Britain, but as in Algeria the bulk of the population is confined 
to a limited extent of fertile and comparatively well-watered 

1 Known in this region, however, long before the arrival of the French. See p. 30. 

s The representatives of the ancient Xnmidians, who furnished the Roman army 
with its best cavaliy. From among the Kabyles the Zouavei of the French army 
were at one time recruited, as the Turcos are still. 

a Shotts abo exist on the plateau. « The project is now abandoned as too costly. 

K 
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land, called the TeD, extending along the base of the mountains.^ 
To this country belong the Atlas Mountains proper, which, sweep- 
ing round from Gape Ghir on the west coast, attain as great an 
elevation as the Pyrenees, and ultimately merge in the coast moun- 
tains on the nortii, called £r Elf, and can hardly be regarded as 
continuous with the longer ranges which bound the plateau of 
Algeria and Tunis. This plateau extends only a short distance into 
Morocco. The area of the Morocco Tell is estimated at some- 
what less than the area of Great Britain ; the total population of 
the empire is roughly calculated at about six millions ; but 
nothing but good government and proper cultivation are wanted 
to make it much more numerous. 

Almost all kinds of grain might be grown in abundance, and the 
oountry is also rich in minerals and timber. AU the chief towns, Fes, 
the capital, and Uekinez in the north, Uoroceo in the south, lie at some 
distance from the west coast amon^ the mountains. They are all manu- 
fjEbcturing towns, and the preparation of the kind of leather to which 
Morocco gives name is still an important industry. Fez makes and ex- 
ports great quantities of red cloth caps, which take their name from that 
city, and are almost universally worn in Mohammedan countries. 

4. WEST AFBICA FBOM THE SENEGAL TO THE 
CONGO. — ^Along the whole coast in this region English, French, 
and Germans have established at intervals trading stations and 
protectorates. The French have pushed their influence farthest 
into the interior — up the whole of the Senegal to the Upper 
Niger — and they have commenced the construction of a railway 
along the former river, which is navigable for about half its 
length, but higher up has its navigation stopped, like other 
African rivers, by rapids and cataracts. The French also clainx a 
protectorate over most of the region between the Lower Congo 
and the Atlantic to the north of the Gaboon Biver. The centres 
of English influence are Sierra Leone, on the surf-beaten west 
coast, Cape Coast Castle, on the Gold Ooast (the whole of which 
is now British), and Lagos, further east, on the Slave Coast. The 
two latter belong to Upper Guinea, which is a general name for 
that part of the west coast which looks to the south. The 
German stations are principally in the neighbourhood of the 
Cameroon Mountains, opposite the Spanish island of Fernando Po, 
in the angle between Upper and Lower Guinea ; but Germany 
has also another small settlement to the east of the Gold Coast 

1 See Introd. p. 62. 
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called Togo Land. Two native states of some importance, 
Ashanti and Dahomey, also touch the coast, and the Pepper 
Coast, which runs from north- west to south-east, belongs to the 
republic of Liberia, which was founded early in the present cen- 
tury by some philanthropists as a home for freed slaves. 

Agriculture is generally neglected, but where pursued rioe and 
groxmd-nuts ^ are the chief products. The principal exports of this 
region are pahn-oil ' (especially from Lagos, the chief centre of trade on 
the whole of the Quinea Coast), gold (especially from Gape Coast 
Castle), ivory and india-mbber (obtained from a liana ') ; and the 
articles taken by the natives in exchange are chiefly coarse cotton 
and other cloths, rum, fire-arms, and gunpowder.^ Coffee plantations, 
under the supervision of Europeans, have been tried in some places 
with success. For Europeans the coast, as everywhere else in tropical 
Africa, is very unhealthy. 

5. THE CONGO FREE STATE.— Till 1877, when the Congo 
was descended by Stanley, the coarse of that river was unknown. 
The descent of the river on that occasion made known the fact 
that this magnificent stream affords 1,000 miles of uninterrupted 
nayigation between Stanley Falls (just before the river first 
crosses the equator) and Stanley Pool, about 800 miles from the 
mouth. On the next 200 miles numerous fells and rapids occur 
to interrupt the navigation. After Stanley's descent of the 
river an International African Association was founded, under the 
head of the King of the Belgians, for the exploration of Central 
Africa, and more particularly for the opening up to commerce of 
the Congo basin, which seems to be pretty thickly peopled. 

With this view a road has been constructed to avoid the rapids, 
and a railway is now projected. Numerous European stations have 
been set up at various points along the course of the river, and 
steamers have been launched, which ply regularly between Stanley 
Pool and Stanley Falls. Finally, in 1885, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the chief European Powers, by which free tirade was established 
throughout a large portion of Central Africa, including the Congo basin, 
and a portion of that basin, amounting to about ten times the size of 
Great Britain, was set apart to form the Congo Free State, the manage- 
ment of which is entrusted to the International African Association. 
At the same time it was provided that special measures should be taken 
against the slave-trade, the curse of the region. The trade of the region, 
at present small, is in the same articles as in the rest of Western Africa. 

1 A pod-finiit like the pea or bean, but having this peculiarity, that it buries its 
pods underground to ripen ; hence the name. 

3 Used for soap- making, greasing the axles of railway carriages, &o, 

s See p. 66 la. 5, and W n, 2. 

* The trade is largely carried on by barter, in which glass beads have a high value 
^rlth the natives. A kind of sheUs caU<Ml cu»rU» circulate as money. 
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6. POBTUaUESE LOWER aiJINEA, from the Congo to 18*^ 
S., a littLe beyond the riyer Cunene. In the north the left bank 
of the Congo belongs to Portugal for ninety miles up, and Portn- 
gnese territoiy extends about 300 miles inland to the Kwango, a 
southern tributary of the Congo. Here, as in most parts oi 
Africa, there is a comparatively rapid rise from the coast to the 
interior, and next the coast there is an arid and nearly desert 
tract, which increases in width towards the south from about 
five to about 100 miles. At a distance of about 100 miles from 
the coast lie some of the richest and healthiest regions of West 
Africa, at an elevation of several thousand feet above the sea leveL 

On these higher parts coffee is an important product. The oil- 
palm is met wim only in the north of the region, but india-rabbor is 
abundantly obtained from the same liana as in the rest of West Africa, 
and cotton and sugar are grown for export. The number of whites 
among the population is only about 12,000, some hundreds of whom 
are Portuguese convicts. 

The three seaports of Loanda, Benguela, and Mossamedes 

(the first and third of which have two of the finest natural 
harbours on the west coast of Africa) give name to three pro- 
vinces. The chief seat of the Portuguese government is at 
Loanda, which is situated near 9*" S., about half a degree to the 
north of the mouth of the Kwanza. The Kwanza is the principal 
river that traverses Portuguese territory, and is navigable for 
about 200 miles from its mouth. 

The coast regions of Portuguese territory become more and 
more arid as we advance southwards, no rivers in that region 
flowing all the year round to the sea, so that the population 
consists only of a few hunting and pastoral tribes. 

7. EASTEEN APEIOA.— Keairly the whole of East Africa from 
about lat. 18° N. on the Red Sea to Cape Delgado (about 10J° S.), 
is now partitioned into regions declared to be under British, 
German, and Italian influence respectively. 

The British sphere of influence is in the middle, and has the 
German sphere on the south and the Italian on the north. It is 
bounded on the south by a line running from a point on the coast 
about lat. 4° 40' S. nortiiwestwards to Lake Victoria Nyanza, bat 
curving northwards so as to assign Mount KiHmaiijaro to tlie 
German sphere, and on the north by the Biver Juba, as far as tlxe 
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parallel of 6® N., which forms the northern boundary west of that 
river. Westwards it extends to the frontier of the Congo Free 
State. This is the territory to.^hich the name of IJbea has l^een 
given — ^that of the Imperial British East African As3ociatipnf It 
includes the fertile district between IVCounts Kenia and Kilimanjaro 
and the territories of Uganda and Unyoro, bejbween Lakes Victoria 
and Albert Nyanza. Its chief port is Mombasa^ which has a 
deep, capacious, easily accessible, and well-dxeltered harbour. 

The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, to the south of the British 
coast-line, are the last relics of an Arab sultanate which once held 
sway over the whole of the neighbouring coast. The town of 
Zanzibar, on the west side of the island' of the s^me name, has 
long been the chief centre of trade in this region — a trade largely 
in the hands of merchants belonging to British India (Baniyas). 
The sultanate is now under British protection. 

According to the treaty concluded between the British and 

Portuguese Governments in 1891, the British sphere of influence 

also includes the greater part of the territory to the north of the 

Zambezi as far as the Congo Free State and the south end of Lake 

Tanganyika. It embraces also territory on both sides of Lake 

Nyassa, and on both sides of the upper part of the River Shire, the 

outlet of Lake Nyassa to the Zambezi In this region trade is 

chiefly promoted by the British company known as the African 

Iiakes Company. British steamers are maintained on Lakes Kyassa 

and Tanganyika, and British money has also been used in making a 

road connecting these two lakes and other roads to avoid the rapids 

tliat interrupt the navigation of the Shire about the middle of its 

course. An important British mission-station has been established 

under the name of Blantyre at the height of about 3^300 feet on 

tlie highland district between the Shire and Lake Shirwa or Eolwa. 

V'arious experiments in cultivation have been made imder British 

direction in this district. Coffee, indigo, rubber, various fruits and 

other products all thrive, but oil-seeds seem to be, so far, the 

most promising crop commercially. 

The German sphere of inflnence extends from the Eiver 
I^ovuma northwards to the British boundary, and westwards to 
I^^lces Nyassa, Tanganyika, s^nd Yic^jpri^ ^yaoz% 1*8 ch^e^ ports 
are Bagamoyo, Dar-es-Salam, and Kilin^ 

The Italian sphere of influencG extends from the River Juba 
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and the sixih parallel of norih latitude to about 18° K., its western 

boundary being formed by the meridian of 35*" £, from 6^ N. to 

about 13|* N., and thence by a line running northeastwaids, and 

keeping to the east of Kassala It thus includes Abyssinia, over 

which Italy claims to exercise a protectorate. 

It also Bnrrounds certain seaports belonging to other powers. Berbera 
and Zeila, on the Gulf of Aden, aie British ; Obook and the Bay of T&jorra, 
on the same gulf, axe French. The principal Italian ports are Aasab and 
Massana (Massowah), both on the Bed Sea. 

Abyssinia is a country about one-half larger than Great Britain, 
composed of an assemblage of more or less isolated plateaux diffi- 
cult of access, and often bounded by precipitous sides. The 
plateaux are all high enough to be supplied with abundant rain 
(chiefly in summer), but, as they differ in eleyation, some are 
clothed with tropic^ed forests while others are too high to grow 
any grain but oats and barley. The inhabitants, a daik-coloured 
Semitic race, received Christianiiy at an early date, and have ever 
since retained at least the forms of that worship. 

Throughout German and British East Africa, merchandise 
must be carried by human porters, beasts of burden being killed 
either by the climate, or, in some places, by the tsetse fly, whose 
bite is fatal to horses and cattle. Farther north, in ^e drier 
Somali Land, which occupies the eastern angle of Africa, the 
camel can be used. The centre of the caravan trade in this region 
is Harrar, the Timbuktu of East Africa. 

AFRICAN ISLAJSTDS. 

(a) In the Atlantic Ocean. Almost all these islands are of 
volcanic origin, and most of them were uninhabited when dis. 
covered by Europeans. They all now belong to European Powera 

The AiorM,^ nsnally considered as African islands, although by tbe 
Portngnese, to whom they belong, they are treated as a put of the 
kingdom of Portugal. The climate ia healthy, and the islands are iicvr 
covered with orange groves. 

Madeira,' also Portngnese, a favonrite resort for invalids requiring a 
mild dimate ; noted also for its wine. The chief town is Fnnchal, a calliQ^ 
station for Atlantic steamers. 

The Caaazy lalaads, belonging to Spain. On the largest island is an 
active volcano upwards of 12,000 feet high, known as the Peak of Teneriff e. 
Cochineal is now the principal product for export 

1 From the Portuguese word for ' a hawk.' 

3 Portugueie=wood, from the forests that covered the island at the time of it> 
discovery, but which were soon after for the most part destroyed by a oonflagratioo. 
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The Cape Ytrde Islands, belonging to Portugal. The island of St. Vin- 
cent, though arid and nnfroitfol, has a magmficent harbour, on which 
account it is often used as a calling station by Atlantic steamers. 

The four Gointa Islands (in the angle between Upper and Lower 
Guinea) produce sugar, cacao, quinine, and other products. Fernando Po 
and Annobon, respectively the northernmost and southernmost, belong 
to Spain ; the two middle ones, Principe and St. Thomas, to Portugal. 

The three islands of Ascension, St. Helena, and Tristan da Cnnha belong 
to Britain. Ascension is used as a store depdt and a sanatorium for 
the British West African squadron. It is celebrated for its turtles. 
St. Helena has a fine natural harbour, and is hence another place of 
call used by Atlantic steamers, On this island Napoleon was confined 
affcer the battle of Waterloo till his death in 1821. 

{b) In the Indian Ocean. Madagascar, an island more than 
two and a half times the size of Great Britain. It has a monntain- 
oos core rising to nearly 9,000 feet in height and enclosed by 
plains traversed by lower mountains. A belt of dense forests 
surrounds the inner core. Bain fialls most abundantly on the 
east coast, where accordingly the vegetation is most luxuriant, 
but where the climate of the plains is fatal to Europeans. In 
the south-west are steppes similar to those of Inner Africa, but 
without any of the antelopes and other large mammals of that 
continent — a proof that the island must have been separated from 
the mainland from a comparatively remote geological period.^ 

Bice and manioc' are the principal food-products. The ruling tribe 
is that of the Hovas, who belong to the Malay family, and accordingly 
have immigrated from Southern Asia. The earlier inhabitants, be- 
longing to African races, are chiefly found in the outer parts of the 
island. The whole island is now under French protection. The 
capital of the country is Antananarivo, in the interior highlands. 

Between the north of Madagascar and the mainland are the 
volcanic Comoro Islands, among which Mayotte belongs to the 
French ; and east of Madagascar are other two important volcanic 
islands, Mauritius and Bourbon, the former belonging to Britain, 
the latter to France. 

Both are important for the production of sngar, and, in respect of 
the quantity produced^ Mauritius has no rivals among the British 
possessions except British Guiana. The labourers of this densely 
peopled island are principally Indian cooUes.' Among the dependen- 
cies of the Mauritius are the SeycheUe Islands, farther north, celebrated 
for their double coco-nuts.* 

1 Comp. p. 316, n. 2. » See p. 804. « See p. 284. 

* The fruit of a palm-tree, the largest fruit in the world. It resembles two 
cooo-nute joined together. The tree from which it is derived is one of the loftiest 
and most graceful of the palm-tribe, sometimes attaining a height of about one 
hundred feet 
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Approximate latitudes: North of Norway, 71** N.; soutli of Spain 

(north of India), 36° N. 
Approximate longitudes: Ural Monntedns, 60° E. ; west coast of 

Iberian Peninsula, 9 J° W. ; of Iceland, 24° W. 

The eastern boundary of Europe has always been a matter of 
dispute, for in the east this continent is united to Asia in such a 
manner as to form only a peninsula of the latter continent. 
Yet Europe has &om the first been recognised as distinct, (1) be- 
cause the earliest civilisation in Europe was in the south, where 
it is divided from Asia by seas, and (2) because Europe, as a whole 
fche most densely populated of all the continents, has so much in 
common in the history of its inhabitants. 

The area varies according to the boundary line adopted in the east. 
On the whole, the most convenient line to adopt is that of the Urol 
Mountains, the Ural Biver, the Caspian Sea, and in the south-east 
a line running east to west through what is called the Uanieli Depres- 
sion, from being partly traversed by the Manich, a tributary of the Don. 
By the adoption of this boundary the whole of the Caucasus region is 
assigned to Asia. 

Within the boundary indicated, the area is about three and three- 
quarter millions of square miles — ^more than forty times the area of 
Great Britain. 

The coast-line is the longest relatively to area of any con- 
tinent, and the advantage of this to shipping is increased by the 
fact that the length of coast-line is due not merely to a large 
number of small indentations, but to its running out and in in 
such a manner as to form large inland seas and gulfs with penin- 
sulas between. The interior is thus brought nearer to the sea, 
and in fact no part of Europe is as much as 1,000 miles distant 
from the coast. 

All the seas and gulfs in the north are shallow, while all 
those in the south, except the Sea of Azof, are deep. 
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If the lerel of the whole continent with the smrotinding seas were 
raised 600 feet, which is not much more than the height of the highest 
buildings above the gromid, the White Sea, the North Sea or German 
Ocean, the Baltic with its branches, wonld all be converted into dry 
land with the exception of a few small basins, and at the same time 
the wetTt coast of Europe would be extended so as to run from the 
west of Norway round the Shetland Islands, the Hebrides, and the 
west of Ireland, and then back to the south-east comer of the Bay of 
Biscay. Deep seas would, however, still remain along the south of 
Europe, although the greater part of the Adriatic, between Italy and 
the Balkan Peninsula, would be added to the mainland. Sicily would 
be united to Italy^, Corsica to Sardinia, and Majorca to Minorca. 

Beyond the Ime that would then form the west coast of Europe 
the depth of the ocean increases rather suddenly, so that that line 
may be held to mark the permanent boundary of the continent, and 
all the seas within it belong to the variable belt^ which in some ages is 
dry land, in others water. All the islands within this belt are hence 
European islands ; but the Faroe Islands and even Iceland are also con- 
sidered European, because they have' long been held by European 
powers, and because their climate resembles that of Europe more than 
the adjacent parts of America. 

Europe has three great inland seas : the Baltic^ the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Black Sea. They are called inland because they 
communicate with the ocean or with other seas only by narrow 
straits or channels. The Baltic communicates by means of the 
Kattegat, between Denmark and the south-west of Sweden, 
with the Skager Eak, a branch of the German Ocean; the 
Mediterranean with the Atlantic Ocean by means of the Strait 
of Gibraltar (less than nine miles wide) ; and the Black Sea, 
by means of the Bosporus, with the Sea of Marmora, which 
itself communicates by the Dardanelles with a branch of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Mediterranean and the Baltic contrast with one another in 
several respects besides depth. The Baltic Hes in a region where rains 
ore plentiful and evaporation slight, and where accordingly numerous 
rivers convey abundance of fresh water to the sea, but htUe is returned 
to the air ; the Mediterranean in a region where rains are scanty and 
rivers few, but evaporation brisk. The Baltic thus has its water made 
very fresh (in some parts less than one-fourth as 69.lt as that of the 
ocean), the Mediterranean, on the contrary, Salter than that of the ocean. 
7he former tends to have its level raised by the fresh water poured into 
it, the latter to have its level lowered by the rate at which fresh water 
is drawn up from it as vapour by the power of the sun. Hence the 
3&ltio is constantly overflowing — that is, a current is constantly running 
outwards from it into the German Ocean ; the Mediterranean, on the 

1 8ee Introd. p. 2fi. 
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other hand, is constantly receiving an overflow from the Atlantic. A 
current flows inwards at Uie Strait of Gibraltar, and, advancing along the 
north coast of Africa, is often a (g;reat hindrance to sailing vessels. 

Tides are scarcely felt in either sea. The currents at the mouth 
prevent them from sharing in those of the ocean, and they are too 
small to have great tides of their own.^ 

With respect to the surface, the mainland of Europe may be 
divided into three regions. (1) In the north there is a highland 
or mountainous region occupying the peninsula of Scandinavia. 
(2) Another mountainous region occupies the greater part of the 
south, reaching farthest north about the middle, where its 
boundary advances in Central Germany nearly to the latitude 
of London, receding thence south-westwards through the middle 
of France to the Pyrenees, and south-eastwards to the mouth of 
the Danube. (3) Between these two mountainous areas in the 
north and south there is a vast plain which stretches continu- 
ously from the shores of the English Channel and the German 
Ocean to the east of Europe, and in Russia spreads out north 
and south from the shores of the Arctic Ocean to those of the 
Black Sea. 

The principal mountain systems are those of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Carpathians, and the Ural Mountains. 

From the smaller size of the continent and the way in which 
the surface is broken up and the outline indented, it follows 
that there can be no such large rivers in Europe as in Asia, 
Africa, and America. The largest are the Volga and Danube ; 
the Volga in the great European plain, the Danube in the depres- 
sion between the Alps and the Carpathians. 

Though wanting in large rivers, Europe has three advantages in its 
river system. (1) The rivers, though short, are very niimeroag, and ore 
almost all navigable for a longer or shorter distance, so that they serve 
to bring a great number of points on the coast into communication 
with the interior. (2^ The chief rivers radiate from common centres, and 
thus bring the same mland regions into communication with feur distant 
coasts. Two important centres should be remembered: (a) The 
Alps, whence flow the Ehine to the German Ocean; the Bhone, Fo, and 
Adige, to the Mediterranean; and several tributaries of the Danube 
to the Black Sea. (b) The region in the heart of Bussia, of which the 
Valdai Hills are the centre, the region from which flow the Volga to 
the Caspian Sea, the Don and Dnieper to the Black Sea, the Western 
Dwina and Kiemen to the Baltic, and a tributary of the Korthem 
Dwina to the White Sea. (8) The chief rivers, and hence different Beaa« 
^ See Introd. f>. 45. 
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have been very easily brought into commonication by means of canals. 
The Caspian is thus brought into oommunication wi^ the Baltic,' the 
Black Sea with the Baltic and German Ocean, the Mediterranean 
with the German Ocean and the Atlantic* The highest part of the 
connecting canals is generally under 600 feet, and in no case more 
than 1,400 feet above sea level 

The principal lakes are in two great groups. One group lies 
round the Baltic, and includes large lakes in Russia (Ladoga, 
the largest in Europe, Onega, and Peipos), and in Sweden (Wener, 
Wetter, and Msilar), and a large number of small ones in Eussian 
Finland and North Germany. The other group is situated north 
and south of the Alps,* chiefly in Switzerland and Italy, the 
largest in this group being only about one-third of the size of the 
smallest of those mentioned as belonging to the former group. 

The continuous series of mountains along the north of the 
MediterraEcan peninsulas has a very important effect on the 
climate and vegetation of this region, which is thus very dis- 
tinctly marked off from all the rest of Europe. The- mountains 
serve to ward off the cold winds from the north and north-east,^ 
and hence the temperature here is remarkably equable all the year 
round. The effect of the mountains is very clearly brought out 
in comparing places lying to the east of the limit to which they 
extend with others lying under their shelter. Constantinople lies 
beyond that limit, and the temperature of January there is ten 
degrees lower than in Naples, which lies in nearly the same 
latitude. The broad and deep Mediterranean assists in mitigat- 
ing the extremes of temperature (see p. 50). 

The Mediterranean region also differs from the rest of Europe 
in its rainfall The summers here are the driest part of the 
year, and in the extreme south they are almost without rain. 
Hence the rivers, and especially those of the south, are poorly 
supplied with water in summer, and many of them in that season 
dry up altogether. For navigation they are of little use, but, on 
the other hand, much needed for irrigation. 

This dearth of rain and the high temperature necessarily 

have a great influence on the vegetation and occupations of the 

people. In the first place, pastures fit for the rearing of cattle 

axe few and far between. Dairy produce, and in particular butter, 

is consequently scanty. The place of butter is, however, taken 

1 See p. 220. ^ See p. 184. > See pp. 208, 240. « See p. 52. 
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by the fruit of a tree, the olive, which is in every way character- 
istic of the Mediterranean. It is a tree peculiarly fitted by its 
thick leathery leaves to stand the long summer droughts, and 
trees and shrubs of this kind form a large proportion of the 
forests and plantations of the whole region, except on the moister 
mountain slopes. Besides the olive, soTithem fruits are the 
characteristic products of the Mediterranean peninsulas, these 
including all the members of the orange tribe (oranges, citrons, 
lemons, &c.)i all grown on trees similar to the olive, figs, pome- 
granates, grapes, almonds, pista- 
chios, and chestnuts, i^gaves,^ or 
American aloes, and cactuses, both 
fleshy plants, though introduced 
only after the discovery of America, 
have run wild everywhere, and 
often form the hedges round gar- 
dens. 

North of the Mediterranean 
region, Europe is far from having 
a uniform cUmate, but the changes 
are more gradual ; and what is most 
striking is the fact that these are 
greater from west to east than from 
north to south. In this part of 
J7 Europe, in consequence of the in- 
,^^^ ^^ fluence of the Gulf Stream,^ we 
FIG. 26.-THB opuntia oactijs, OB sce moro markedly than anywhere 
peicklt peab. qIqq ^ ^jjQ world the characteristics 

of the west coast climate of the northern hemisphere — cool 
summers, mild winters, and plentiful rains. To the east the 
winters become colder, the summers warmer, the rains on the 
whole scantier. Hence it is that while the seas on the coasts of 
Norway are never frozen, even within the Arctic circle, and ice- 
bergs are always kept far away from the Atlantic shores,^ 
the rivers in the south of Kussia (in the latitude of the middle of 
France) have their navigation stopped by ice for a shorter or longer 
period every year. The difference between east and west is even 
more striking when we compare the two sides of the Scandinavian 




See cut, p. 340. 



* See iDtrod. pp. 47, 51. 



s See Introd. p. 56. 
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peninsnla.^ The Gulf of Bothnia is frozen right across every 
year, so that it can be crossed by sledges ; even the harbour of 
Christiania, at the head of the 8kager Bak, is regularly closed for 
three or four months, and the drift ice in the Baltic is a serious 
hindrance to navigation till late in the spring. It must be re- 
membered, however, that in these inland seas not only the greater 
cold (due to the high lands intervening between them and the 
Atlantic), but also the greater freshness of the water, is favourable 
to freezing.^ 

The influence of the west coast climate on the growth of cultivated 
plants is very conspicuous. While barley can be grown in Norway as 
high as 70° N., the limit of its cultivation descends even on the Gulf of 
Bothnia to 65° N. ; apples, ^ears, and cherries can be grown even 
round Throndhjem (68* N.) in Norway, but in Bussia only as far 
north as Moscow and Kazan, in lat. 56° N. (the same as Edinburgh). 
StUl more instructive is the northern limit of the vine, which first 
ascends from the west coast and then descends in the east, beginning 
in the west near the mouth of the Loire in 47^° N., passing by way of 
Paris north-eastwards to about latitude 52° in the east of the kingdom 
of Prussia, and then descending south-eastwards through the south of 
Russia to the north of the Sea of Azof and Astrakhan (about 47° N.) 
In the west the limit is fixed by the insufficiency of the heat of 
summer, in the east by the excess of cold in winter. 

The easterly decrease in the amount of rain&U is less marked than 
the increase in the extremes of heat and cold ; for the increasing cold 
of winter &vours condensation, the increasing heat of summer feivours 
evaporation.^ Hence there is a more striking contrast between east 
and west in the period when most rain falls. In the west the rainiest 
season is autumn ; in the east, summer. The driest parts of Europe 
are in the extreme south-east of Bussia, where agriculture is in 
consequence impossible. 

Begarded as a whole with reference to its productions, Europe 
is remarkable for the amount of manufactured goods which it 
produces and exports to other continents. This pre-eminence it 
owes to three causes : (1) that here the inventions by which the 
great manufactures are carried on had their origin ; (2) that here 
there is a remarkable abundance of coal and iron in situations 
near the sea, and hence favourable to transmarine commerce ; 
and (3) that the varied outline, so advantageous for conmierce, 
enables Europe easily to procure supplies of the raw material 
used in manufactures from other parts of the world, and to send 
away the manufactured goods. 

» Bm Introd. p. 62 (S; (a). ' See Introd. p. 57 > See Introd. pj;>. 49-60. 
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The production of cereals in Europe is still, however, between 
two and three times as great as that of North America. The 
principal cereals are wheat and rye, the latter being the chief 
crop in Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. Oats form the 
principal crop in the north-west, and maize in regions which 
have warm and sufiBiciently rainy summers. Where the summers 
are almost rainless wheat will ripen, but maize not, unless the 
land be irrigated. 

Large wild animals are now found in Europe only in the 
more thinly peopled regions. The lion, anciently met wiUi in the 
Balkan Peninsula, is now extirpated from the continent. Bean 
and wolves are now seldom to be seen except in the forests of the 
east. The chamois of the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathians is 
becoming rare, and the ibex, another mountain goat, is nearly 
exterminated. In the far north the reindeer occurs both wild 
and domesticated. Among the domestic animals of the southern 
peninsulas, mules and fine breeds of asses to a large extent replace 
the horses of more northerly countries. Of the food-fishes, cod, 
b erring, and salmon are the most important in the northern 
seas ; tunnies, sardines, and anchovies in the Mediterranean ; 
and the sturgeon is the most valuable in the rivers of the east. 

The population of Europe is still under 400 millions, though 
it is rapidly increasing. Its density is about 100 to the square 
mile, and hence much greater than that of any other continent.^ 

The regions in which the population is dexisest are England and the 
south of Scotland, Belginm and the Netherlands, Saxony, various parts 
of the Bhine basin, and northern Italy, in all of which the density 
exceeds 800 to the square mile.' 

The rapid increase of population in Europe, together with the de- 
sire to jnske use of the advantages of European civilisation to develop 
the natural wealth of the thinly peopled continent of America and 
other parts of the world, has led to a constant stream of emigratioxi, 
which has flowed without interruption since the discovery of America, 
but in this century more rapidly than ever. At first these emigrants 
were chiefly Spaniards and Portuguese, now they are mosUy of 
Teutonic race (English, Germans, Scandinavians), besides Irish. Next 
after these come Italians, who are the chief emigrants to the South 
American republics. The total population of European descent outside 
of Europe is now estimated at seventy millions. 

The immense majority of the people speak languages which 
are allied to one anoUier, and are hence inferred to be all modi- 
1 See table, p. 62. * See Uble, p. 354. 
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fied forms of the same language i^now long extinct). The people 
speaking these languages may also be presumed to be mainly 
(ihough not wholly) of the same descent. These allied languages 
are called Aryan, and the people speaking them are said to bo 
of the Aryan stock. The original home of the Aryan peoples is 
believed to have been somewhere in Asia, and Europe seems to have 
been occupied by successive bands of Aryans, each of which had a 
language differing more or less from that of the others. Hence 
the Aryan languages are divided into families or smaller groups, 
three of which are now spoken by about 800 millions of 'the 
inhabitants of the continent. These three great European 
families of Aryan languages ^ are (1) the Teutonic, in Germany, 
Scandinavia, Denmark, the Netherlands (including part of 
Belgium), and the British Isles ; (2) the Bomance, in certain 
countries where Eoman influence formerly prevailed (Italy, the 
Iberian Peninsula, France, and part of Belgium, Koumania, &c.); 
(3) the Slavonic, in the east and south-east. 

Less important Aryan families in Europe are the Keltic, now 
confined to certain isolated districts in the British Isles and 
France ; the Hellenic, in part of the Balkan Peninsula and in the 
Grecian Archipelago ; and the Lithuanian, in part of Russia. 

Among non-Aryan peoples, the most important are those 
speaking the languages known as Finno-Tatar, including those of 
the Finns and Lapps in the north, the Magyars in Hungary, the 
Turks, and many tribes in Russia. A small but very interesting 
race is that of the Basques, on both sides of the Western Pyrenees, 
that race being a remnant of very ancient inhabitants of Europe, 
and speaking a language quite peculiar. 

As regards religion, the bulk of the inhabitants of Europe 
profess different forms of Christianity. About half of these aro 
Boman Catholics (chiefly in southern Europe), and the re- 
mainder are nearly equally divided between Protestants (chiefly 
in the Teutonic purt of the continent) and adherents of the Greek 
Church (in Russia and the Balkan Peninsula). Mohammedanism 
is the religion of the Turks and some other inhabitants of 
Eastern Europe, and there are between five and six million Jews 
scattered through ihe different countries (chiefly in the East). 

1 See alflo Asia, p. 26L 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 

Approximate latitudes: (Winnipeg), Lizard Point, the southern- 
most point of England, (Prague) 60° N. ; South of Shetland Islands, 
(St. Petersburg), 60° N. 

Approximate longitudes : 11° W. to 2° E. 

Thb British Isles are made up of the two large islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland, together with numerous small islands lying 
near. Qreat Britain, the larger of the two, consists of England 
in the south, Scotland in the north, and Wales in the west of 
England. Being now under one government they are frequently 
known by the name of The United Kingdom, when they are 
spoken of as one. 

These islands lie to the west of the mainland of Europe, and 
are surrounded by the shallow seas which have already been 
mentioned (p. 123) as extending for some distance beyond the 
west of Ireland. Their relation to the continent of Europe is 
thus similar to that which Tasmania bears to Australia. The 
North Sea or German Ocean is at its widest part about 400 miles 
in width, or about three times as broad as the wider parts 
of Bass Strait, but at the narrowest part of the seas severing 
England from the continent the width is only about one-sixth of 
the distance between the nearest points of Australia and the 
island of Tasmania. These narrow seas between England and 
the continent form the Strait of Dover, which separates the 
opposing chalk cliffs of England and France and forms the 
communication between the English Channel and the North Sea. 
The Irish Sea, which separates Ireland from the north of 
England, is narrower but somewhat deeper than the North Sea, 
though it also is of only trifling depth compared with the ocean. 

The total area of the British Isles, large and small, is rather 
more than 120,000 square miles ; that of Great Britain alone 
about 84,000 square miles, and with all its adjacent islands 
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about 90,000 square miles, or, roughly speaking, equal to that of 
the Australian colony of Victoria. 

The character of the surface, which differs considerably in 
the two chief islands belonging to the group, is described in the 
separate sections devoted to Great Britain and Ireland, but with 
regard to the coast-line it is specially worthy of note that in both 
islands this is remakable for its irregularity, and for the numerous 
bays, estuaries, and other inlets affording excellent accommoda- 
tion for shipping. 

In the case of Great Britain in particular it is likewise worthy of 
note that the coast-line runs inland at several points nearly opposite 
to each other in such a manner as to bring important seaports on 
opposite coasts within a comparatively short distance. Bristol and 
London are thus brought within Httle more than 100 miles of each 
other in a direct line, Liverpool and Hull are separated by about the 
same distance, and Glasgow and the nearest seaport on the Firth ol 
Forth by only about twenty-five miles. 

The climate of the British Isles is peculiarly favoured by the 
warm currents and warm winds from the south-west which pre- 
vail in this part of the world (see pp. 41, 50, 156), and answer to 
the north-west winds of South Africa and Western Australia 
(pp. 76-7). It is owing to these influences that Great Britain and 
Ireland, though lying in latitudes in which in the southern hemi- 
sphere cold and fog prevent almost all kinds of cultivation, enjoy 
a climate as mild as that of the cooler parts of the Australasian 
colonies and much more equable. In the south-east of England, 
which is the region containing the greatest extent of land fit for 
cultivation, the crops grown are the same as in Tasmania, which 
is about ten degrees nearer the equator. Wheat is there ilie crop 
most widely grown, but certain districts in England (especially in 
the county of Kent, in the extreme south-east) are noted for tiieir 
hops and their orchard-fruits. In Wales and the West of England, 
in Scotland and in Ireland, the climate is in general too cold or 
too moist for wheat, and oats are there the principal corn-crop. 
Agriculture in general is highly advanced in Great Britain, where 
on an average a greater number of bushels of wheat is grown to 
the acre than in any other country. 

The products for which the United Kingdom is most noted, 
however, are not those of its soil, but those of its mines and 
factories. As a manufacturing country it takes the lead among 

L 
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all the countries of the world, and this position it owes in a 
great measure to its wealth in the useful minerals coal and 
iron, and the ease with which they can be worked. The extent 
of l^e British coal-fields is indeed only a small fraction of the 
extent of those of the United States, but it is greater than 
that of the coal-fields of any other European country except 
Bussia, and the quality of the coal is excellent Moreover, the 
coal is found everywhere in a convenient situation, in low grounds 
and near the sea. From the form of the country it follows as a 
necessity that the coal-fields could not at any part be very fax 
from the coasts but more than one of the ridiest of the British 
coal-fields lies (including that which supplies the excellent steam- 
coal of South Wales) close beside a great seaport^ so that the 
produce of the mines can be sent to other parts of the country in 
the cheapest manner possible. With the same cheapness, too, raw 
materials for manufacture can be brought from a distance to the 
factories established on or near the coal-fields and the products of 
manufacture sent away. 

The advantage of this wealth in conveniently situated coal is 
more than doubled by the extent of the deposits of iron ore, and 
by the fact that some of these deposits are found in the very dis- 
tricts in which coal can be obtained to smelt the ore, and others 
close beside great seaports, even though they do not lie in coal- 
yielding districts. 

In consequence of this great development of manufacturing 
industry the chief exports of the United Kingdom are manu- 
factured articles, the chief imports articles used as food which 
cannot be produced in sufficient quantity at home for the large 
manufacturing population, and next to these the raw materials 
of manufeusture. Of the exports by far the most important 
are cotton manufaotores, and the next in importance articles 
made of iron and steeL Of cotton cloth there is exported every 
year considerably more than 100 yards for every inhabitant 
of the United Kingdom, equal to about three yards for every 
inhabitant of the globe, according to the best estimates of the 
population. The principal imports are grain, and above all 
wheat and flour, raw cotton, and wool, the last derived chiefly 
from the Australasian colonies. Live animals and dead meat* 
dairy produce, all kinds of fruit, sugar and tea, are also largely 
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importecL Cattle and daiiy prodaee are likewise sent in great 
quantity to Great Britain from Ireland. As the latter island 
possesses none of the richer coalfields or iron-ore deposits of the 
United Kingdom, it does not share to any great extent in the 
manafieusturing industry of the coimtry. Only one branch of 
manufiftctures flourishes there in a high degree — ^namely, that of 
linen, which at the present day is mainly pursued in the north- 
east of Ireland, where coal and iron are procured through the 
port of Belfast. 

Historically the im^rtance of coal and iron to Qreat Britain is 
shown by the fact that it is only since last century, when coal came to 
be used in the production of iron, and machinery for carrying on 
manufactures was invented, that this country attained the lead in 
manufacturing industries which it still possesses. Formerly wood or 
charcoal was used in the smelting of iron, and many a forest in Eng- 
land was laid waste in supplying fuel for this purpose. As late as the 
early part of last centary Germany, which was, as it still is, richer in 
forests than EnglancI, was ahead of England in the production of iron, 
and it was only after coal began to be used in smelting iron, shortly 
before the middle of the same century, that this was changed. Near 
the close of the century again the great inventions of machinery 
(all made in England) greatlv increased the use of iron and afterwards 
of coal, and at a later date the introduction of steam railways multi- 
plied the use of these minerals still further. The invention of locomo- 
tives driven by steam was also of English origin (first applied in 1825), 
and for the rapid extension of railways Great Britain had the impor- 
tant advantage that firom its form comparatively short railways could 
bring the heart of the country into communication with many great 
seaports. 

The extent of the foreign commerce of the United Kingdom 
is due not merely to the nature of the industries pursued there. 
The islands which make up that country besides having, as 
already shown (p. 161), a coast-line highly favourable to shipping, 
have another great advantage for foreign commerco, in the fact 
that they lie nearly in the middle of the land surfEUse of the 
earth. This helps to explain why such articles as wool, raw 
cotton, coffee, tea, &o., are brought to this country in large 
quantity only to be sent away again to those in which they are 
consumed or used. One-fifth of the whole value of British 
exports is the value of articles that have first been imported from 
abroad, and have undergone no change in this country before 
being re-exported. 

The advantage of this geographical situation is likewise shown his- 
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torioolly. Before the discoverieB of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies Great Britain was on the outskirts of the then known world 
instead of in its centre, and the oonunerce of the country has rapidly 
increased as the lands then and afterwards discovered have become 
iUiore and more thickly peopled.^ It is only since abont the middle of 
last century that the foreign commerce of the British Isles has been 
the largest in the world. About one-fourth of the entire marine 
commerce of the country is carried on with the British colonies and 
dependencies, and more than two-fifths of that conmierce is with these 
and the great English-speaking nation of the United .States. 

The shipping of the United Kingdom is even more extensive 
than its commerce, for multitudes of British ships are employed 
in carrying merchandise from one foreign port to another. The 
total tonnage of British vessels is at least eight times as great as 
that of any other European country, and not far short of twice 
as great as that of the whole shipping of the United States, 
including river boats and steamers. 

The total popiilation of the British Isles at the census of 
1881 was upwards of 85 millions, which gives a density of about 
290 to the square mile. 

Of that total about 26 millions, or nearly three-fourths, belonged to 
England and "Wales, 8f millions to Scotland, and a little more thcLQ five 
millions to Ireland. Since the census of 1841 there has been a con- 
stant decline in the population of Ireland in consequence of the rapid 
migration of the inhabitants to Great Britain and emigration to coun- 
tries beyond the Atlantic In recent years the total number of emi- 
grants from the British Isles has averaged nearly a quarter of a million 
annually. Among these the Irish element predominated down to 1867. 

The government of the British Isles is called a limited 
monarchy. The head of the state is a king or queen, whose 
dignity is hereditary; but the power of the king or queen is 
limited by the fact that all laws are passed by a body called a 
Parliament, while they are carried out by ministers responsible 
to Parliament. 

The Parliament, which has been adopted as the model for the 
legislative assemblies of many of the British colonies and even to 
some extent those of foreign countries, consists of two Houses, one, 
the House of Peers, composed mainly of hereditary members ; the other, 
the House of Commons, composed of elected members. The members of 
the latter house are returned partly by old divisions of the country 
called * counties * ' (or subdivisions of counties), partly by to^nms which 
are known as 'parliamentary boroughs.' 

1 Comp. Italy, p. 242, and Gennany, p. 199 (under Augsburg and Ulm). 

' A name Which has been adopted for internal divisions not only in many of 
the British Colonies, but also in the United States. 
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-Bdueation under State supervision was till recently in a 
backward condition in all parts of the kingdom, but it is now 
compulsory throughout Great Britain, though not yet in Ireland. 
For the higher education there are eleven universities, the most 
famous of which are, in England, those of Oxford and Gam- 
bridge, two very ancient seats of learning ; in Scotland, thode of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ; and in Ireland that of Dublin. 

The majority of the people in Grreat Britain are Protestants, 
m Ireland Soman Catholics, and most of the Roman Catholics 
both in England and Scotland are of Irish origin. 

The British Empire is composed of the British Isles and a 
large number of colonies and dependencies scattered over the 
globe. The following table contains the names of the principal 
parts of the British Empire, with other particulars regarding 
them : — 



Kame 



British Isles 

British India — 

Under direct British rule 
Native States .... 

Ceylon 

Gape C!olony and its Depen- 
dencies 

Natal 

Basato Land 

Beohnana Land '*..., 

Dominion of Canada . . . 

Newfoundland 

West Indies and Bermudas . 

British Honduras .... 

British Guiana 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Tasmania 



Area in 

fhoiuttndfl 

of square 

mileff 



122 

846 » 

G16 

25 

233 
19 
10 
(?) 160 
3,470 
43 
13 

H 

85 

3,000 

104 



Ratio to 
Great Bri- 
tain or 
Victoria 



Population 

iu millions, 

1881 



35 

19G 
69 
2-76 

1-2 
04 
0-75 
? 

4-3 
018 
1-2 
0-03 
0-25 
2-6 
0-6 
01 



Dateof aoqui- 
sition 



1626-186G 
1790 

180G-84 

1843 

1871 

1886 
1623-1760 

1583 
1605-1803 

1670 

1803 

1787 

1841 

1803 



^ Excluding Upper Burma, which was annexed on January 1, 1886. Its area, 
exclusive of Sban States, is 69,000 square miles. There are great differences even 
in the official or semi-official statements of the area and population of British 
India and the Native States respectively, the chief cause of which is that certain 
Native States, being directly superintended by British adminlBtrators, are some- 
times assigned to British India, sometimes to the Native States. 

9 Partly a Grown colony, partly a protectorate. 
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Among the minor possessions of tlie Britisli Crown or territories 
now occapied by the British are : in Europe, the islands of Malta and 
Gozo, and the rock of Gibraltar ; in ABia, tiie Straits Settlements on the 
Mala^ Peninsula, Hong-Eong in China, Aden in the south-west of 
Arabia, Socotra and some smaller islands off the coast of Arabia, Labuan 
off the north-west of Borneo, Qyprus (under British administration since 
1878) ; in Afirica, various districts on the west coast (see p. 146), besides 
Mauritius and other islands (see p. 151) ; in America, the Falkland 
Islands, including South Georgia ; in Australasia and Polynesia, a por- 
tion of New Gumea (see p. 316X the Fiji Islands, and various other 
small islands. Vast territories in south, west^ and east Africa are now 
recognised as belonging to the ''British sphere of influence" (see pp. 
124, 146, 148). Even excluding these territories the total area of the 
British Empire, the largest in the world, is above 8 millions of square 
miles, and the population upwards of 330 millions. 



GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain consists mainly of one large island more than 
one-third of the size of Cape Colony, but includes also a large 
number of smaller islands in the adjacent seas. It is divided on 
historical grounds into the two ancient kingdoms of England and 
Scotland and the so-called principality of Wales.^ The last- 
mentioned region consists of a hilly and even mountainous 
tract of country in the west, between the Bristol Channel and 
the estuary of the Dee, and owes its separate name to the fieust 
that here the ancient British or Keltic inhabitants of the country 
remained longest onsubdued by the Germanic races (Angles, 
Saxons, and other tribes) who founded the kingdom of England. 
The people were finally conquered by the English about seven 
hundred years ago, and their country was completely united to 
England, but many of the inhabitants still speak a Keltic dialect 
known as Welsh. Since the conquest the eldest son of the king 
or queen of England has always borne the title of Prince of 
Wales. 

England with Wales makes up two-thirds of Great Britain. 
The remainder belongs to Scotland, which was a separate king- 
dom until in 1608 the king of Scotland succeeded by descent to 
the crown of England. Even then the union of the two countries 

1 WoUm and Welsh are not names originally used by the people of Wales. 
Welth is the name applied by those who speak a German language to those who do 
not, and properly means tampiy foreign* 
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consisted onl^ in their having the same soviBreign. Their parlia- 
ments remained separate for more than a himdred years later, 
and even yet Scotland has its own law with its own courts to 
administer the law, and its own church. 

The boundary between England and Scotland on the main- 
land is a line stretching from near the mouth of the Tweed, 
along the crest of the range of grassy hills called the Cheviot 
Hills, to the lowlands at the head of the estuary of the Solway, 
where the surface was formerly occupied by morasses. 

Such hills and morasses formed in remote times a natural boundary 
between two countries, the chief part of whose population has always 
been settled at some d^tance from this boundary. In Scotland the 
bulk of the inhabitants have always occupied the lowland area ex- 
tending between the groat estuaries of the Forth and Clyde and 
Btretchmg to the north-east and south-west of these estuaries. In 
England again the nearest districts with a tolerably dense population 
are the fertile valleys of the Eden and the Tyne, &at of the Eden in 
the west with Carlisle in its centre, that of the Tyne in the east. 
Hence it is not surprising that in former days, when oonmiunications 
were bad, a separate ]dngdom should have had its centre in the northern 
lowlands. 

It is to Scotland that by fax the greater number of the small islands 
of Ghreat Britain belong, these lying chiefly on the west. Many of 
these are separated only by narrow channels, here called * sounds,' ^ nrom 
the mainland, and these are known as the Inner Hebrides. Among 
these is the small island of StafTa, noted for its caves, of which the 
most remarkable is Fingal's Cave, with its flat-sided basaltic colunms. 
Further out Hes a long string of islands called the Outer Hebrides, a 
group in which the surface is mainly low, the soil boggy and un- 
fruitful, the climate damp and foggy, and in which accordingly the 
scanty population depends largely on Ashing. To the north of Scotland 
beyond the stormy channel known as the Fentland Firth are situated the 
Orkney and Shetland Isianda, in which also Ashing is one of the main- 
stays of the people. 

To the southern part of Great Britain there belong only three 
smaller Islands of importance. One of these is the Isle of Wight, which 
is separated from the south coast of England only by two narrow 
cliannels, an island noted for its quiet beauty and its mild cUmate. 
Another, the Isle of Anglesey,' forms one of the counties of Wales, 
from the mainland of which it is divided by the Menai Strait, which is 
narrow enough to be crossed by two bridges. The third is the Isle of 
ICaii, which lies in the Irish Sea, almost equally distant from England, 
Bcotland, and Ireland. 

A A Scandinavian name, Scandinavians having made many settlements in thiase 
pBTtB of Scotlftnd. 

s A1m> a Scandinavian name, meaning Ide of the Angles. 
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The surfaoe of Great Britaiii is very varied. The most 
mountainous part is the north-west of Scotland, which is hence 
known as the Highlands of Scotland, a region filled with hills, 
mountains, and valleys, running in various directions. It is 
divided into two portions by a depression known as Olen More,^ 
or the Great Glen, running from Loch ^ Linnhe in the south-west 
to the Moray Firth in the north-east, and partly occupied by 
lakes connected with each other and with the sea by a ship-canal, 
which is not, however, much used. Near the south-western end 
of this depression is situated Ben Nevis, 4,400 feet high, the 
highest mountain in the British Isles, though 2,500 feet lower 
than the highest summit in Australia, and nearly 8,000 feet below 
the height of the loftiest in New Zealand (see pp. 67, 110). The 
group of mountains to which it belongs is known as the Gram- 
pians, a group fax too irregular to be properly spoken of as a 
mountain range. Many of the valleys in the highlands of Scot- 
land are occupied by beautiful lakes. Of these the most celebrated 
are tiOch Lomond and Looh Katrine, which have been made by 
the hovels and poems of Sir Walter Scott fEuniliar in the mouth 
as household words wherever the English language is spoken. 

The boimdary of the highlands of Scotland and the limit of 
the Grampians is a line stretching from south-west to north-east 
from the mouth of the estuary of the Clyde to a point near the 
middle of the east coast of Scotland, but lowlands also occupy 
the peninsulas which jut out in the east, as well as the shores 
of the Moray Firth, the great opening that lies between these 
peninsulas. 

As stated already in describing the boundary between Eng- 
land and Scotland (p. 187), hilly country extends southwards as 
far as the valleys of the Eden and the Tyne. To the south of 
these valleys hilly coimtry is again met with. A range of moor- 
lands and hilly sheep pastures known as the Pennine Chain 
stretches southwards into the heart of England, but though it sepa- 
rates fertile plains in the east and west, it is sufficiently low to 
be easily crossed not only by railways but even by canals, so that 
it is possible for barges to be towed along navigable rivers and 

1 More means great in Gaelic, a dialect of Keltic still spoken to some extent io 
the highlands and islands of Scotland. 

* A Scotch name meaning either a lak« or a lonx inlet from the lea^ 
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canals from the estuary of the Mersey in the west to that of the 
Humber in the east. West of the northern part of the Pennine 
Chain is a group of hills with valleys occupied by beautiful lakes, 
forming what is known as the Lake District of England, a great 
resort of poets, artists, and tourists. Here lie Keswick Lake, or 
Derwent Water, and Lake Windermere. 

The soufh-westem peninsula of England, which runs out to 
Lizard Point in the extreme south and Land's End in the ex- 
treme south-west, two bold rocky headlands, is mainly composed 
of low hills, moorlands, and pasture lands, and derives its chief 
wealth from its mines of tin, lead, and other metals for which it 
has been celebrated from ancient times. 

The south-east of England as a whole is a region of plains and 
gently undulating lowlands, and, as already intimated (p. 161), 
contains most of the best agricultural land of the country. Li 
the neighbourhood of the Wash, the region known as the Fen 
Country, the surface is so low and flat that it requires to be pro- 
tected in some places against the sea, and has been made capable 
of cultivation only by the most careful drainage. 

To the south-east of England belong all the chief rivers of 
the country except the Severn. The Thames, the longest and 
most important of all, rises within a few miles of the estuary of 
the Severn, and flowing eastwards enters the German Ocean by 
a magniflcent estuary which can be ascended as far as the Lon- 
don Docks by the largest vessels afloat. The estuary of the 
Humber, which is likewise well suited for ocean commerce, 
receives at its head the Trent, which drains the midland counties, 
and the Ouse which flows southwards through the fertile vale of 
York, and receives numerous tributaries from the dales which 
cut through the moors of the Pennine Chain on the west. The 
Severn takes its rise in the heart of Wales, and sweeping round 
to the east traverses some of the finest English counties, but un- 
fortunately terminates in a shallow estuary the navigation of 
which is much impeded by sandbanks. 

Towns in England and Wales. — 1. Seaports and Coast Towns. — 
LONDON, the capital of England and of the British Empire, is situated 
at the head of navigation for large vessels on the Thames, a situation 
all the more important because the estuary of that river directly fcuses 
that of the Scheldt, the great continental estuary which leads up to the 
seaport of Antwerp, it hence early became an important seat of 
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foreign commerce, as well as the centre of inland conmierce between 
the north and south of England. Since the time of William the 
Conqueror it has been the virtual, if not always the recognised, capital of 
the country, and as the country grew in wealth and power, so sdso did 
London grow in size and importance. As the conunerce of the country 
became world-wide, so also above all others became that of the port 
of London. In its growth it has come to embrace many surrounding 
cities and towns, the most important of which is the ancient city of 
Westminster, which lies, like the city of London proper, on the left 
bank of the Thames in the county of Middlesex ; and now London in 
the larger sense, including all the contiguous boroughs returning 
members to parliament, has a popnlation of more than four millions. As 
capital of the country it is the seat of the supreme courts of law, the 
houses of parliament, one of the royal palaces, one of the palaces of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, of the chief public libraries and 
museums. As a seaport it may be mentioned that one of its chief 
imports is AustreJian wool. Greenwich, one of the parliamentary 
boroughs induded in London, is the seat of the royal observatory, the 
meridian of which has now been adopted by most civilised countries 
as the starting-point in redconing degrees of longitude. Lower down 
on the south side of the estuary of the Thames are important towns 
possessing arsenals and government dockyards as well as watering- 
places. 

HTTLL, on the north side of the estuary of the Humber, nearly op- 
posite the continental estuaries of the Elbe (with Hamburg) and the 
Weser (with Bremen), the point of convergence of the railways be- 
longing to the valleys of the Trent and Ouse and their tributaries, has 
a large trade with the continent of a very general nature. The estuary 
of the Tees fhrther north is of less consequence, but in recent years 
has become noted for one special product, iron, abundaQt ores of 
which have been found on its southern shores, and have raised 
into importance the town and seaport of Middlesbrough. NEW- 
CASTLE, at the head of sea-navigation on the Tyne, has been noted 
for another special product, coal, for a much longer period, and for 
that reason has given name to other towns elsewhere, such as New- 
castle in New South Wales, rich in the same mineral. The coal-fields 
round about supplv domestic coal of the best quality, which is exported 
to many parts of the world. A constant stream of steamers laden with 
coal proceeds along the east coast from the Tyne for the supply of 
London alone. 

South of London the port of Dover, which occupies a notch in the 
chalk cliffs here forming the English coast, has long been celebrated as 
the starting-point of the shortest passage to the mainland of Europe 
(the Dover-Calais route). Hastings, on the south coast, formerly a 
seaport, is now only a watering-place and fishing-station. Historically 
it is celebrated as giving name to the battle in which William the 
Conqueror defeated Harold of England in 1066, though the battle was 
actually fought at a place a few miles distant. BSIGHTOK, further 
west, lias become within the last century the most celebrated of aU. 
Enfiflish watering-places, the ease with which it can be reached from 
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London being one chief cause of its being so largebr freqnented. Still 
farther west, nearly opposite the eastern end of the Isle of Wight, stands 
POUTSKOUTH on a deep and spacious natural harbour with an easily 
defended entrance, on wi^dch. account it has been one of the chief navaJ 
stations of England since the time of Heniy YIII. in the sixteenth 
centux^. Southampton, at the head of the inlet which forms a con- 
tinuation of the channel on the north-east of the Isle of Wight, is the 
busiest mercantile port in this region. Plymouth and Deyonport form 
together another arsenal and royal naval station occupying an inlet 
in the south-west (between the counties of Devon and Cornwall), 
equally spacious and easily defended with that of Portsmouth, and 
much more beautifdL 

On the west coast the principal seaport down to last century was 
BRISTOL (250 '), on the Lower Avon, six miles above its mouth m the 
Bristol Channel. Lying nearer than Liverpool to the West Indies and 
the American mainland, and nearer also to London, it was more favour- 
ably situated than the latter port for conunerce with the west before 
the development of manufacturing industry- increased the population 
in the noruem counties. Being situated on a coal-field it is in itself a 
manufacturing town. On the opposite side of the Bristol Channel, 
Cardiff in South Wales has rapidly risen into importance on account 
of its vicinity to a great coal-field, the coal from which is smokeless 
and well adapted for steamships and for smelting, so that Cardiff now 
exports more coal, and that of greater value per ton, than Newcastle. 
Swansea, farther west, lies on the same cosJ-field, and has probably the 
largest smelting industry in the world, ores being brought from all 
parts of the globe (copper ores, for instance, from South Australia) to 
be smelted here. The old Boman city of Chester on the Dee stands on 
too shallow a river to be of much importance as a seaport at the pre- 
sent day, and now by far the most important seaport on the west 
coast is LxYJuiPOOL (600) on the estuary of the Mersey. This estuary 
is broad and deep, but its shores are low, so that docks had to be con- 
structed in order to provide wharfs. Hence as late as the beginning 
of last century Liverpool was little more than a village, and not till 
the great cotton industry developed in the neighbourhood did it grow 
into the great seaport that it is — ^the rival of London, possessing six 
or seven miles of continuous docks, a sight unparaUeled elsewhere. 
'Inipdrting grain and other food products, cotton and other raw 
"materials of manu&cture, it sends out manufactured articles to all 
' quarters of the globe. 

2. Inland Towns. — The chief inland towns of England are great 
xnanufeusturing and conmiercial centres, and are almost all situated on 
coal-fields on which different branches of industry are carried on. 
HANCHESTER (including Salford, 600), on a small tributary of the 
Mersey, has long been famous for its woven fabrics, and for about a 
century as the centre of the cotton manufacture, which is carried on in 
a large number of towns round about. A project iis now on foot for con- 
verting Manchester into a seaport by means of a ship canal (with locks), 
capable of being used by the largest vessels afloat. The proposed canal 

> The population Ih in every case that of the present parliamentary borough. 
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18 to begin on the sonth shore of the Mersey, and is to be thirty-five milee 
in length. Of tiie mann&oturing towns snrronnding Manchester the 
largest is OLDHAX, which is noted not only for its cotton mannfjEustures, 
but also for the making of machinery for cotton and woollen mills. Almost 
aU tibe cotton-manufacturing towns belong to a coal-field on the west 
side of the Pennine Chain in the county called Lancashire. On the 
east side of that range, in the south-west of Yorkshire, is another large 
coal-fidd, the towns on which are chiefly engaged in the woollen 
manu&cture, for which the adjacent sheep pastures at one time sup- 
plied the bulk of the material. The most miportant of these towns 
are the adjacent towns of LESD8 (810) and BSADFOBD. Further 
south on the same coal-field, in a district yielding also excellent irons 
and a kind o f stone a dmirably suited for making grind-stones, stands 
Uie town of SHESTIELD, which has for these reasons long been noted 
for its cutlery. Steel in all shapes, and not merely cutlery, is now the 
product with which the name of Sheffield is most ^operly associated. 
Still further to the south or south-east stands KOTTIHOHAIC, on the 
Trent, with manufactures of lace and hosiery. 

O^er coal-fields lie in the heart of the country between the Trent 
and the Severn. In the south of this area lies BISMIKOHAM (440), 
tiie world-renowned centre of all kinds of hardware manufiActure, 
though it is only the chief of many adjacent towns engaged in the 
same industries, which are fostered by the presence of abundance of 
iron as well as coal. In the north of the area is the district known as 
the Potteries, firom the £&ct of its being occupied by several towns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of earthenware. For this industry the 
neighbourhood furnishes many suitable kinds of clay, though the finest 
kinds have to be sent from the south-west of England. 

Among the towns that owe their celebrity to other causes than 
their manufacturing industries may be mentioned Stratford-npon-Avon, 
the place of birth and death of Shakspere, on the Upp^ Avon, a 
tributary of the Severn ; Bath, on the Lower Avon above Bristol, noted 
even in Boman times for its hot medicinal springs ; and Windsor, on 
the Thames, a £&vourite residence of the kings and queens of England. 

Towns in Scotland. — The only inland town of great importance in 
Scotland is EDINBUBGH (230), the capital, near the south shore of the 
Firth of Forth, a city celebrated for the beauty of its situation and for 
its great mediad school Though strictly speakinfi; an inland town it 
is as closely connected with its port Leitii, as Melboume is with Port 
Melbourne. A few miles above Eoinburgh, near the narrowest part 
of the Firth of Forth, a railway bridge has been constructed acrosa 
that estuury. On the Clyde on the west side of the country stands 
GLASGOW (612, with suburbs upwards of 700), now the chief sea^rt 
in Scotland and one of the largest manufacturing towns in the United 
Kingdom. The river on which it stands was formerlv only a shallow 
stream at this point, but the discovery not only of rich coal-fields, but 
of abundant deposits of the finest iron ores, developed manufacturing 
industries of various kinds to such an extent that it became worth 
while to deepen the river so much as to allow of the ascent of the 
largest trading steamers. The existence of these minerals has Uke- 
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wise made the Clyde the greatest seat of shipbtiildiiig in the world 
since iron and steel came to be used as the chief materials for the 
purpose. Lower down on the south shore of the estuary of the 
Clyde stands the port of Oreenook, which has a large sugar mdustry. 
DUKDEE, on the north side of the estuary of the Tay, here crossed by 
a railway bridge, is a seat of jute and linen manufactures (including 
sailcloth). Perth, higher up on the Tay, was one of the early capitals 
of Scotland, but is now of minor importance. ABERDEEN is an im- 
portant seaport and manufacturing and university town at the mouth 
of the Dee, on the east coast. 

IBELAND. 

Ireland is an island about one-fourth larger than Tasmania. 
With this latter island it agrees in having a very irregular coast- 
line, but the character of its surface is very different. The 
greater part of Ireland is a low-lying plain. The mountains 
belonging to it are mostly collected in groups or short chains 
near the comers. The highest summit belongs to the Macgilli- 
cuddy Beeks in the south-west of the island ; a range which, 
though short, boasts a greater renown than many a longer and 
loftier chain from the fact that it overlooks the beautiful Lakes 
of Eillarney, an annual resort of thousands of tourists. 

So level is a large part of the surface of Ireland that the 
natural drainage of the country by its rivers is very imperfect. 
Excess of moisture ruins a large part of the soil. Nearly a 
tenth of the entire surface is occupied by bog, the western 
counties, which are directly exposed to the westerly rain-bearing 
winds, suffering most in this respect. Nevertheless, there are 
large tracts elsewhere possessing great natural fertility. 

The principal river is the Shannon, the longest river not only 
in Ireland but in the British Isles. It flows sluggishly from 
north to south through three considerable lakes, and finally 
turns westwards and enters the Atlantic Ocean. 

Manufacturing industries being few, for the reason stated on 
p. 168, the greater part of the population is engaged in agri- 
culture, but the state of agriculture is more backward than in 
any other part of the British Isles. 

Besides being divided like Great Britain into counties Ireland 
has long been divided into four chief sections, called provinces. 
These are — ^Ulster in the north-east, Leinster in the south-east, 
Mnnster in the south-west, and Gonnaught in the north-west. 
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Of these Ulster, in which a large proportion of the inhabitants 
are Protestants descended from English and Scottish settlers, is 
the part of Ireland in which agriculture and other industries are 
most advanced. The Irish proper are a Keltic race, and many 
of them still speak a Keltic dialect (see p. 166). 

Chief Towns. — The capital is DUBLIK (including suburbs, 860), at 
the mouth of the Liffey, and the head of a fine bay in the middle of the 
east coast. It formerly carried on various branches of manufacture, 
but now the only products for which it is noted are whisky and porter. 
BELFAST (208) at the head of Bel&st Lough is the chief town in 
Ulster, the great seat of the Irish linen manufactures, the only great 
manu&cturing town in the island, and the only one with a rapidly in- 
creasing population. Londonderry, at the head of Lough Foyle in the 
north of Ireland, is a place of historical note, but the inlet on which it 
stands is too shallow to allow of its being reached by large vessels. Cork, 
at the head of a fine estuary on the south coast, is the third town in 
Ireland in point of population, and a place of export for the produce of 
the surrounding district, principally butter. Queenstown (so named 
in honour of Queen Victoria), on a small island within the estuary, is 
noted as a place of call for ocean-going steamers. 
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Approximate latitudes : (Dover), north point of France (Leipzig), 
61** N.; Paris, Nancy, 49**; Rochefort, Mont Blanc (Trieste), 40''; 
middle of Pyrenees (Balkan Mountains), 48**. 

Approximate lofi^tudes : Gape La Hague, mouth of Loire, 2** W.; 
Havre, 0** ; Nancy, Toulon, 6** E. 

France is a country more than twice as large as the colony 
of Victoria, lying between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and separated from Spain on the south by the 
Pyrenees, from Italy on the south-east by the Alps, from 
Switzerland mainly by the Jura Mountains, and from Germany 
partly by the Vosges. 

The surface is made up in the western half mainly of level 
plains and gently undulating lowlands, but it rises in the east. 
Towards the south-east there is a broad plateau about 8,000 feet 
in height, and its steep south-eastern edge is surmounted by a 
range of mountains called the Cevennes. On this plateau the Loire, 
the longest river in France, takes its rise in two large headstreama 
(the Loire to the east and the AUier to the west) which flo^ 
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northwards in deep valleys ; 
and the fact that these two 
great valleys, containing the 
most densely populated parts 
of the plateau, open out on 
the most important part of 
the French plain, is another 
circumstance of great con- 
sequence in promctiDg the 
unity of the French people. 
Round Clermont the Valley 
of the Allier expands into a 
broad upland plain, the Li- 
magne, one of the most richly 
cultivated districts in France , 
a district the fertility of 
which is all the more strik- 
ing from the contrast it 
presents to the desolate table- 
lands adjoining. Of these 
tablelands, that on the west, 
forming the Plateau of Au- 
vergne, is one of the wildest 
parts of France, and at the 
same time one of the most 
remarkable in its scenery, 
being crossed from north to 
south by a line of long ex- 
tinct volcanoes (Puys), the 
craters of which are still in 
most cases quite distinct. 

The northern highlands 
of France are under 1,600 
feet in average elevation, and 
are generally also plateau- 
like in character. The 
heights between the depres- 
sion marked by the Canal du 
Centre and that marked by 
the Burgundy Canal take 
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the name of Cdte d*Or-(Gold Coast), from the fact of having their 
eastern flanks clothed with the rich vineyards that produce Bur- 
gundy wine. To the north lies the Plateau of Langres, which is 
connected with the Vosges by the Faucilles, a sickle-shaped ridge, 
concave on the south. Further north follow the Ardennes, once 
a vast forest, of which the chief relic is the Forest of Argonnes. 

The western highlands, those of Brittany and the west of 
Normandy, are under 1,000 feet in average height, and are not 
so much plateau-like in character, but rather like the highlands of 
Britiun, a succession of ridges running in all directions and open- 
ing into one another. 

For an account of the frontier mountains of France, see A11FB9 
Spain, and Switzbbland. 

Of the plains of France, the rivers are the most important 
features. The fact that the French highlands lie so far from the 
sea allows most of the principal rivers to develop into consider- 
able streams with a gentle current in the lower tracts of the 
country. They are hence of great importance for inland naviga- 
tion, as might be inferred from what has been already stated as 
to the connection of the principal river-basins by means of 
canals. The Loire is navigable for between 400 and 600 miles 
(about twice the entire length of the Thames or Severn). The 
Seine and its principal tributaries (Mame, Yonne) are also navi- 
gable far into the interior, and it is by means of an affluent of 
the Yonne that the Seine basin is connected by canal with the 
Sadne and Bhone. The Rhone, flowing, unlike the other great 
French rivers, in a narrow valley, but amply fed by mountain 
torrents (on the east glacier streams), is full-flooded but 
impetuous, and hence, though navigable for large vessels from 
Lyons downwards, cannot be easily ascended. Since the opening 
of the Lyons and Marseilles railway, the navigation has dwindled 
away to a comparatively small amount. The gently flowing 
Sadne, the tributary which the Bhone receives on the right from 
the Burgundian Plateau, is a marked contrast to the main 
stream. Altogether France has about a hundred navigable rivers* 
most of which have their entire course within her frontiers. 

The climate of France exhibits the mitigating influence of 
the Atlantic, and its warm winds and currents in the west, but 
lasB in the east, where there are greater extremes. Honce, whila 
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the coast of Brittany has a winter mild enough for camellias, 
Chinese bamboos, and other plants belonging to a sub-tropical 
climate, to flourish in the open air, but a summer too cold and 
damp to be favourable to wheat cultivation, feurther east, in 
the same latitude, the warm summers mature the fruit from 
which Champagne wine is made, though the winters are cold 
enough to kill even the holly and the gorse. 

Of the agricultural products, wheat is, as in England, the 
principal cereal, but to the crops of England France adds, in 
the warmer parts, maize, wine, sugar-beet,^ tobacco, and in the 
Mediterranean provinces the olive and muTberry (the latter for 
the rearing of silkworms). Wine is of special importance, for 
France is the greatest wine-producing country in the world. 
The chief wine-growing districts are the valley of the Garonne 
in the south-west, and Champagne and Burgundy in the east. 

The mineral wealth of France is relatively small. There 
are two chief coal-fields. In the north the Belgian coal-field 
extends into France, and, being rich in iron, supports a dense 
industrial population, gathered into large towns. 

Of these the -chief are LILLE, Soubaix, Toureoing (the two latter 
of recent growth), all chiefly engaged in spinning and weaving. The 
other coal-field, also rich in iron, is on the eastern borders of the Central 
Plateau, and the chief towns belonging to it are St. Etienne and Creniot. 
The former is not only itself a large manufacturing town, producing 
chiefly hardware and silks, but also supplies with coal the still more 
important manufacturing town of LY0H8 (400), the leading town in 
Europe for the making of silk and velvet fabrics.^ 

In the commerce of France wine and woollen and sUk fabrics 
are the chief exports, and the chief imports are the raw materials 
for the woollen and silk as well as cotton industries, together with 
grain. Wool has the first place among the raw materials, and 
there is no other country in the world which imports so much of 
this article for use in its own manufactures. Much of this wool 
is of Australian origin, obtained either direct or by way of Great 
Britain, but a very large proportion is from the Argentine Con- 
federation and Uruguay. 

The people of France are mainly of Keltic origin, but dur- 
ing four centuries of Boman domination were so completely 
Somanised that a Keltic dialect is now spoken only in a part 
^ See p. 194, ». 1. ' L701UI is the birthplace of Jacqnard, ib<> 

inTentor of an ingenioas loom foi the weaying of pattenm in silk and other fabrica. 
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of Brittany,' and the Latin langnage, altered by degrees into the 
modem French, has spread over ahnost the entire oountry. The 
Boman domination was overthrown in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies by Teutonic invaders (Western Goths or Visigoths and 
Franks), but these settled among the civilised subjects of Borne, 
and in the end adopted their language. At the end of the eighth 
century a FranMsh king, Charlemagne, extended his sway east- 
wards beyond France as far as Bohemia, and southwards as far 
as the Ebro ; but his dominion did not survive him, and during 
the Middle Ages France was little more than an assemblage of 
independent principalities, nominally united under one king. 
This state of matters fovoured the settlement of Normandy ' by 
the Kormans (Danes and Norwegians) in the tenth century, and 
the English conquests in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries ; and not till after the English were finally driven out did 
the French monarchy become strong. The fiefs or practically 
independent principalities became provinces of the French king- 
dom, and though these provinces are not now recognised, some of 
their names are still familiar, as applied to well-marked districts. 
Since the Bevolution at the end of last century, France has been 
divided into departments, of which there are now eighty-seven. At 
the same time France exchanged a monarchical for a republican 
form of government, and though there have been several changes 
since then, the government has been republican since 1870. 
The religion is Boman Catholic. Elementary education is in a 
backward condition. 

Towns and Districts. — 1. The Korthem Plains (basin of the 
Somme and greater part of that of the Seine), an agricultural 
and industrial region, which derives great advantage far its com- 
merce from its vicinity to England. 

The great indoBtrial towns of the north have already been men- 
tioned. Of the coast towns, Calais, Bonlogne, and Dieppe are chiefly 
important as points of departure and arrival on different routes 
between France and England, their harbours not admitting vessels of 
the largest class. Calais is interesting to the people of this oountry 
also as being the last place on the French niainland held by England 

1 This dialect Ib called Armoricanj from the ancient name of Brittany. 

' In Normandy some of the suffixes common in the names of English towns of 
Scandinavian origin reappear under different forms. For example, --fy jq^pears 
under the form -6<eu/, as in Quittebosuf (the Normin equivalent of the English 
Whitby), -toft, under that of -toe, as in TvetAt. 
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(lost only in 1658). IS EAVKE, or Havre (that is, * the port *), at the 
mouth of the Seine, founded by Francis I. (sixteenth century), is the chief 
French seaport on the west coast, the starting point of the French 
telegraph cable to America, and the chief seat of the French trade 
with tbat continent, whence it imports cotton and some other materials 
of French industry, as well as articles of food. BOTTEir, the former 
capital of Normandy, higher up the Seine, can be reached by smaller 
sea-going ships, and hence is to some extent a seaport of Paris, while 
at the same time it, with the sorromiding towns, is a great seat of 
cotton mannfactnres, and thus is for Havre on a small scale what • 
Manchester is for LiverpooL Still higher up, just below the junction 
of the Seine and Mame, stands PARIS, the capital of the country, in 
the centre of northern France, and at the meeting-place of the two 
chief roads to the south,^ the one by wa^r of the vidley of the Bhone, 
and the other crossing at Orleans and Poitiers, the depression separating 
the Central Platoau from the highlands of Brittany. 

Originally built on a small island in the middle of the river (now 
the heart of the citjr), it at present occupies both banks and contains 
2i millions of inhabitants, second to London alone among the cities of 
the world in point of population. Its exposed situation renders defen- 
sive works necessary^, and, besides beixig smrounded by a strong wall, 
it is protected by a ring of forts extondmg a considerable distance into 
the country round. Famous all over the western world as the centre 
of fashion and elegance, it is in France without a rival in influence, 
the focus of all the best intellect and energies in the country, and the 
originator of all the movements by which the destiny of the people is 
decided. W.S.W. of Paris is ICersailles, formerly a favourite residence 
of the French kings, from Louis XIV. downwards. 

2. Lowlands of the Loire basin with Brittany and western 
Kormandy, a district without important industrial towns, but 
containing many towns of historical celebrity. On the deeply 
indented rocky coast of Brittany, the inlets, though like those in 
the West of Ireland, Wales, and the Scottish Highlands, too far 
removed from the seats of agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining industry to serve as seaports, are well suited for naval 
stations, of which there are two on these coasts — Lorient on the 
south, and Brest on the west (the Plymouth and Portsmouth of 
France). On the less favoured coast of Normandy another great 
naval station has been constructed at great expense at Cherbourg, 
on the small bay in the north of the western peninsula facing the 
south coast of England. The coasts of Brittany abound in fish (sar- 
dines, &c.), and the fishermen are the hardiest seamen in France. 

There are two seaports at or near the mouth of the Loire : NANTES, 
80 miles from the mouth, the elder of the two, now, in ornpequence of 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (8). 
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(he silting of the river becL accessible only for small sea-going ships, 
and hence superseded for large vessels by St. Hasaire, at the monw.^ 
Higher up the Loire valley are Angers, on the Maine, the capital of the 
former province of Anjon; Tours, on the Loire itself, capital of that o£ 
Tonraine, * the garden of France ; * and Orleans, capital of the much 
less fertile Orleannais, a town which has long been of importance in 
oonseqnence of its favourable position, (1) at the bend of the river 
Loire, and (2) at the point where the river is crossed by the highway 
from Paris to the sonth-west^ ; Poitiers, on a tributary of the Yienne, 
to the south of the Loire, capital of Poitou, an old and old-looking 
town, long important on account of its position on the same highway. 
On the Vienne itself, on the skirts of tne Central Plateau, stands the 
considerable town of Limoges, capital of the old province of Limousin, 
with manufactures of earthenware and porcelain. 

3. South-western France (greater part of the Garonne basin, 

with those of the Gharente and Adoor). The principal old provinces 

of this region are Goienne,^ on both sides of the Lower Garonne, 

and Gascony, in the south-west, named after the Basques,^ a 

small remnant of whom still occupy the extreme south-west comer. 

In the northern part of this region there are no towns with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants, not even the fortified coast towns of La BocheUe, 
and Boehefort (the latter a naval station) ; but on the Garonne a short 
distance above the head of the long estuary of the Gironde, formed by 
the union of that river with the Dordogne, stands BOBnEAVX (240, the 
ancient Burdigtila), the third seaport in France, the place of export of 
the claret of M^doc and other wines grown in the surrounding country. 
Here also, however, has arisen lower down a seaport for larger steamers, 
Panillao, on the left bank of the Gironde. 

The tract on the coast south of the Gironde is the flattest in 
France, and one of the most unhealthy and least populous,* 
though it has increased in population and salubrity within the 
last generation, since it has been drained by a well-constructed 
system of canals. Formerly the population consisted mainly of 
shepherds, who tended their scattered flocks on stilts. 

The fortress of Bayonne, at the mouth of the Adour, is said to have 
given name to the bayonet (though this is not certain). Pan, at the 
base of the Pyrenees, on a rapid Pyrenean tributary of this river, 
called the Gave de Pau, is celebrated as a resort for invalids. 

4. The North-eastern Highlands (part of the Meuse and 
Moselle basins, and those of the head- waters of the Seine). 

Jn the extreme north-east is the portion of the province of Lor- 

I See Introd. p. 61 (1) (c). * See Introd. p. 61 (2). 

B A oorraption of the ancient Aquitania. « See Spain, p. 238. 

s In the north of the department of Landes and the south of that of Gironde 
there is an area equal in size to the county of Devon in which the population is tesa 
than 60 to the square mile— lower than in any county in England Qr Walea. 
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raine left to France after the Franeo-Qerman war, with the fortified 
towns of Verdun and Tool, and the considerable manufacturing town of 
Naaey, centre of a district rich in iron ore. To the west lies the province 
of Champagne, the greater part of which has a chalky soil, which is 
raited for little but sheep pastures, and hence supplies wool to the 
woollen manu&ctories, which are the source of the present prosperity 
of the historicaUy celebrated town of Seims (where the French kings 
used to be crowned). The western slopes of the hills in this province 
are planted with carefully tended vineyards producing the famous 
wine, the trade in which is centred at Epemay and at Ch&loiu-siir-Manie.^ 

5. The Central Plateau, for the most part bleak, unproductive, 
and thinly peopled, especially in the south, has no considerable 
towns except those already mentioned (Clermont,' St. Etienne,' 
Crenzot'). Here the Arvemi, who give name to the province of 
Aavergne, offered a stubborn resistance to the Bomans. and in 
the Middle Ages and down to the second half of the seventeenth 
century numerous practically independent barons occupying 
strong castles defied the authority of the kings. At present 
the Auvergnats, a frugal honest race, are chiefly known, like the 
inhabitants of Savoy and other mountainous districts, for their 
habit of migrating to the richer provinces of France to earn a 
living, but always returning when they can to their unproductive 
but much-loved homes. 

6. Valley of the Sa6ne and Bhone and mediterranean Region. 
— The northern part of this section of France (one of the most 
populous in the whole country) once formed the nucleus of the 
Duchy of Burgundy with the Franche Comt6, the former of 
which was united to the kingdom of France towards the close of 
the fifteenth century, the latter not till two centuries later. 

Dtion, where the Burgundy Canal quits the vinedad slopes of the 
Cdte d*Qr, is the centre of the trade in Burgundy wine. Ch&loB-snr- 
Sadne is a place of some importance in consequence of its situation at 
the point wnere the Canal du Centre communicates with the Sa6ne. 
On the Doubs, a tributary of the Sa6ne, stands Beaan^on, on the flanks 
of the Jura, a town in which watchmaking is the chief business, as it 
is in other towns within the Jura. Lower down there are on the 
Rhone, besides Lyons, Avignon and Aries, and a little to the west of the 
right bank Nlsmei, the last two, under the names of Arelate and 

1 The province of Champagne containing the first extensive plains that have to 
he traversed by an army entering France ronnd the northern end of the Yosges 
possesses numerous battle-fields. The plain round Ch&lons, the very first to be 
crossed, is the CakUaunian Plain on which AttQa king of the Huns was defeated in a. 
tremendous battle, by the Roman general A6tius (451 aj>.> 

« See y. 177. «See]^179. 
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Nemaunu, important townB in the ancient Provineia ^ (Provenee), and 
interesting on aeoonnt of their Boman remains ; on the Is^re, a left- 
bank tributary of the Bhone, Grenoble (see Alps). West of the Lower 
Rhone the greater part of the region once formed the province of 
Langnedoo, the chief town in which is the long celebrated TOXri^VSE, 
on the Garonne, at the place where that river is joined by the Canal 
dn Midi (southern canal), the canal which connects the Mediterranean 
with the Atlantic Ocean by means of the Garonne and other canals 
parallel to the Garonne. In the same old province, near the coast, is 
Uontpellier. with a celebrated school of medicme founded by Arabs.' The 
still miportant seaports of the Mediterranean coast are confined to the 
east, and among these is the greatest and oldest of all French seaports, 
UAESEILLZS (380), the ancient Massilia, a town which was founded 
by a Greek colonv in the eighth century B.O., on a fine ba^ as near as 
possible to the delta of the Bhone,' and speedily developed into a great 
seaport on account of its situation at the end of the only convenient 
route connecting north Europe^ with the western half of the Mediter- 
ranean. Farther east is the almost impregnable fortress of Toulon, 
with a naval station ; and under the shelter of the spurs of the Alps are 
the mild health resorts of Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, and between the 
two latter Uonaco, the capita] of a nominally independent principality 
less than ten square miles in extent. The unsheltered parts of this 
coast are exposed to a hateful scourge in the form of a bitteny cold wind, 
known as the mistral, which sweeps down fi:om the cold plateau on 
the north-west, or the icy sunmiits of the Alps in the north and north- 
east. At Marseilles it blows on an average for nearly half the number 
of days in the year. 

The highly mountainous island of Corsica (about eleven times 
the size of Anglesey) has several summits between 8,000 and 
9,000 feet in height, and is thinly peopled by an Italian-speaking 
population. 

It has two small coast towns, Bastia in the north-east, and Ajacdo 
in the west, the latter celebrated as the birthplace of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND OB THE 

NETHERLANDS.* 

(With the Grand-Duchy of Luxemburg.) 

Approximate latitudes: (Birmingham), Amsterdam (Berlin), S2|^; 

Antwerp (Leipzig), 61®. 
Approximate longitudes : south-west point, 2^" E. ; north-east frontier, 

rE. 

> So called as beiDg the flnt TLomm province fonned In France {QalUa trana- 
alpina), > See Spain, p. 236 n. 1. 

5 On the marshj and unhealthy delta itself there is no suitable site for a sea- 
port ^ Through the yalleys of the Bhone, Sadne, and Rhine. 

« Kingdom of the Netherlands is the name given by the people of that kingdoin 
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The south-east portion of the territory forming these two 
countries belongs to the highlands of Central Europe, and attains 
an elevation of from 1,600 to 2,000 feet. Thence the surface 
gradually sinks towards the west and north, till it forms the 
lowest part of the European plain. A large area in the west 
even lies below sea-level. At one time the chain of downs 
which begins in the north-east of Prance and ends on the west 
coast of Jutland was continued right round the coast of Belgium 
and the Netherlands, being only broken by the mouths of the 




r». 30*— WnmMiLLS FOB THB Drainiko of a FoLDsn AT Zaandam, Nobth Holland. 



Bhine, Maas, and Scheldt ; but the land here subsiding enabled 
the sea to break in and convert the deltas of these rivers into 
a network of sea-channels. Farther north, the sea in the 
thirteenth century bursting in through the downs now forming 
the islands of Texel, Vlieland, &c., brought a lake which then 
occupied the south-eastern part of the present Zuider Zee^ into 

io the countiy which we caU Holland^ the latter name being applied by them 
only to two low-lying provinces in the west (provinces which, however, contain the 
tmlk of the population). Formerly the name Netherlands included moat of the 
provinces of both Holland and Belgium of the present day. 
1 Pronounced Zoider xa, Dutch-' South Sea.' 
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connection with the ocean, and spread over a large area that 
intervened. Little of the land then lost has since been recovered ; 
but in the west, whore the submerged area was overspread with 
deposits from sea and river, fitting tlie ground when drained for 
rich pasture lands and fertile corn-fields, a district equal in 
extent to the county of Sussex (about 1,450 square miles) has 
been added to the land surface of the country since the 
sixteenth century. All this part of the country,, as well as other 
low-lying tracts subject to occasional flooding, are divided up mto 
sections called polders, enclosed by dykes, or artificial embank- 
ments, and drained by pumping machinery. This machinery is 
mostly driven by windmills, for the flatness of the country and its 
proximity to the sea enable the winds to blow over it with the 
same steadiness as over the ocean, and thus to form an unusually 
serviceable source of power. 

The chief rivers of Belgium and the Netherlands all have their 
sources outside the baundaries of these countries. The Bhine, 
entering from Germany on the east, soon divides into two branches, 
that on the right retaining the name of the Bhine, while that on 
the left receives the name of Waal. The former gives off on the 
right two small branches (the second of which again divides), 
while the main stream is continued under the name of the Lek. 
The Waal alUmately unites with the BEaas, and this name is 
haiceforth a^hed to the single stream, whi^ lower down receives 
the Lek also. 

The Maas (French, Meuse) enters Belgium on the south from 
France,^ receivtBg thence also its largest tributary, the Sambre, 
on the left, and before joining the Waal describes a semicircle to 
the east ; a similar curve is described by the other principal river, 
the Scheldt (Fr, Escaut), which also enters on the south fiom 
France, and also receives from the same country on its left bank 
an important tributary, the Lys. 

The onion of the Maas and Bhine constitutes in one wav a pecu- 
liar danger for the Netherlands, sinoe the fine mud which they carry 
down firom the higher parts of their course is steadily deposited in the 
sluggish reaches near their mouth, where accordingly the bed of the 
united rivers is constantly being raised higher and higher, the surfEice 
ever nearer the tops of the embankments, which thus have firom time 
to time to be raised in height. To remedy this it is now proposed to 
dig a new channel for the Lower Maas, so as to prevent its union with 
the Bhine. (See lutrod. pp. 27-^4 
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In other respects tho rivers, of the Netherlands especially, are of 
extreme value, for they are not only themselves navigable onannels, 
bnt their height above the land mcJces it pecnliarly easy to feed navi- 
gable eanali b^ their means, and all the chief dykes nave canals as well 
as roads ronning along them. Canals are nmnerons even in the cities. 

The density of the population is high in both conntries. In 
Belgium^ it is higher than in any other country in the world 
except Saxony, which is only hall the size. In both countries 
Ona high density is due in part to the same causes, the advanced 
condition of commerce and agriculture. The Dutch^ in particular 
are a nation of merchants, and the value of the foreign commerce 
per head of population is greater than in any other country in 
Europe. This pre-eminence is largely due to the vast colonial 
possessions^ in Asia, whence the mother country derives immense 
quantities of coffee, sugar, rice, indigo, spices, &c., much of which 
is re-exported. 

Agriculture is ahnost everywhere pursued with the greatest 
industry and success, though it has not in all places the advan- 
tage of a rich soil such as that of the Polders. In both countries 
there are large tracts where the soil is naturally un&uitful, but 
even these have in great part been rendered fertile by the labour 
of centuries. In the north-east of Belgium and south-east of 
the Netherlands there is, however, a large area of sandy soil which 
is still thinly peopled, and in the east of the Netherlands exten- 
sive peat-bogs which are only with difficulty brought under culti- 
vation by draining the land by means of deep canals and trenches, 
stripping the surfiGbce of peat (for fuel) and manuring the under- 
lying soil. Such tracts are known as Hohe Veenen (high fens). 

In the Netherlands cattle-rearing is more general than tillage, 
and hence butter, cheese, and live anuuals are what that country 
supplies most abundantly to others out of its own resources. In 
Belgium, on the other hand, tillage predominates, and besides 
great quantities of grain* there is produced much flax and beet. 

In both countries the chief grains are rye, wheat, and oats. 
Wine is grown in the south-east (including Luxemburg). Except 

1 Nearly 600 to the square mile. 

' This term, a corruption of the Get, DeuUch, meaning German, was applied in 
this oonntry to the Germans in the last century, as it stiU is in the United States, 
but is now applied by us to the people of the Netherlands. ' See p. 256. 

* Relatively to area, Belgium produces a gpreater quantity of grain than any other 
country in the world regarding which atatifltim can bfi obtained. 
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wine, the Netherlands grow in smaller quantity aU the products 
of Belgium, and in the former country the growing of vegetables 
and ornamental flowers (Dutch bulbs) is an important specialty. 

But besides commerce and agriculture the inhabitants depend 
to a large extent on manufacturing industry, those of Belgium 
also on mining, and it is chiefly to this cause that the extremely 
high density of population is due. The outer margin of the 
plateau in the south-east, like the margin of the same plateau 
in west Germany, is occupied by a rich coal-field, containing 
also iron, the products of which not only support large manufieu)- 
tories in Belgium itself, but also supply a large surplus for 
export, chiefly to France. The chief manufactures of Belgium 
are cotton, linen, and woollen goods, and machinery ; and the 
chief manufacturing centres are Iddge, on the Meuse, Mens, on a 
tributary of the Scheldt near the French frontier, and Ghent, at 
the confluence of the Scheldt and Lys. Besides coal and iron, 
zinc is also an important mineral product. 

In Holland also linen and cotton manufactures are highly 
important, and Holland now comes next after Great Britain in 
the quantity of raw cotton it imports per head of population, to 
be made into yam or cloth in the country. Another important 
mechanical industry is the building of wooden ships, the timber 
for which is floated down the Ehine from the Black Forest. 
Various industries are, however, pursued on a small scale, and 
as in draining the polders the wind is very largely made use of 
to drive the machinery for the purpose. Windmills grind com, 
coffee, and chocolate, scutch flax and hemp, bruise oil-seeds, 
mash paper-pulp, and perform other operations. 

To understand the great density of population in Belgium 
and the Netherlands, we must have regard also to the history of 
the countries. Though the absolute amount of the commerce of 
these regions can never have been as large as it is at present, its 
rdative amount was in earlier times even greater. From the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century the seaports of Antwerp and 
Bruges were the rivals in commerce of Venice and Genoa, and the 
development of population dates from that period. Oommerce 
stimulated all other branches of industry. Manufieictures 
flourished from the ease with which raw materials could be 
obtained from abroad, manufactured goods sent away to distant 
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markets. Supplied with wool from. England and elsewhere, Ghent 
and other cities of Flanders wove immense quantities of cloth at 
a time when English manufactures were unknown, and to meet 
the wants of artizans and traders the soil was cultivated with an 
amount of care which would have heen thrown away elsewhere. 

This wealth made the possession of the Low Countries or 
Netherlands an object of desire to many princes, and after fre- 
quently changing masters the provinces came into the hands of 
the kings of Spain about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
About that time the Eeformation movement began, and the zealous 
Boman Catholic king of Spain, Philip 11., made every effort to 
prevent the adoption of Protestant principles by the people of the 
Netherlands. In the end, the northern provinces, which had 
firmly embraced Protestantism, acquired their independence, but 
the southern provinces were subjected and kept attached to 
Boman Catholicism. Both divisions ultimately became kingdoms, 
but their present existence as separate kingdoms dates only from 
1880.* • 

The Dutch lang^uage is a Teutonic tongue, more closely allied 
to English than German is, and a dialect only slightly different 
(Flemish) is spoken by more than half of ^e inhabitants of 
Belgium, the remaining half of whom in the south (Walloons) 
speak French. 

Elementary education is compulsory in both countries ; but 
education generally is more advanced in Protestant Holland than 
in Boman Catholic Belgium. 

Towns and Distriett.— 1. Belgium. GHEHT (prov. East Flanders), at 
one time the residence of the Coimts of Flanders, attained the height 
of its prosperity in the fifteenth century, at which date it was more 
populous than Paris. Its modem prosperity it owes to cotton manu- 
factures ; Ghent containing half of all the Belgian cotton spinneries. 
Bmges, in West Flanders, formerly the port of Ghent, is a dechning 
town, and has now only interesting relics of a past glory. Ostende, 
amidst the downs of the coast, is chiefly noted as a sea-bathing place. 
ANTWEBP 3 (nearly 200; in 1846, 100; prov. Antwerp), a Uttle above 
the head of the estuary of the Scheldt, occupies a position nearly as 
fiavourable for commerce as London, and is now growing with rapid 
strides as a seaport. In former days it reached the height of its 

1 Lnxembarg is divided between Belgium and the Netherlands. The Belgian 
portion is a provioce of that kingdom, but the Dutch portion has the title of a grand 
dnehy and has a separate government and legislative body, the King of Holland, 
as grand-duke, merely sppointing a governor. * See Introd. p. 61 (i) (a). 
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prosperity in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, declining in the seven- 
teenth on the rise of the Dutch seaports ; but it has now once more 
outstripped the latter, and become one of the greatest seaports on the 
mainland of Europe, importing the raw material not only for the 
manufactories of Belgium, but also to a large extent for those of the 
middle Bhine basin. It is strongly fortified, and is likewise noted fo/ 
its fine cathedral and its art treasures. BBTTSSELS (prov. South Bra- 
bant), near the centre of the country, at the meeting of hill and plain, 
with manufjQbctures of carpets and lace, a town of comparatively modern 
origin, but now the capital of Belgium. Immediately to the south 
lies the battlefield of Waterloo. Louvain, in the same province, east 
of Brussels, is the seat of the most flourishing of the Belgian universities. 
In the fertile province of Hainaut is Uons, tiie neighbourhood of which 
is crowded with coal-mines and ironworks, and is the most densely 
inhabited part of Belgium. LlilQE, capital of the eastern province of 
the same name, on the Meuse, where it begins to turn northwards, 
is the Belgian Birmingham, and its suburb, Seraing, is noted for its 
machinery and other iron manufitctures. Verviers, in die same province, 
has important woollen manufetctures. 

2. Ketherlands.— In North Holland, AUSTEBDAK (870), on the Ij,^a 
branch of the Zuider Zee, the chief commercial town in the counl^, 
first acquired importance after the revolt against Philip II. of Spain. 
The Zmder Zee being too shallofr for shipping, a canal was constructed 
first of all northwards to Holder, opposite the island of Texel, but 
this has recently been superseded by another canal, which proceeds 
westwards to the North Sea at Ijmuiden,^ and is capable of bemg used 
by the largest ships. The population includes a large proportion of 
Jews, among whom are many diamond merchants. Haarlem (prov. 
North Holland^, a few miles west of Amsterdam, is the centre of tiie 
flower cultivation of the Netherlands. Leiden (South Holland) is the 
seat of a well-known university,^ fiamous in last century for its medical 
school. The Hague (Dutch, 'S Gravenhage, * The Count's Hedge '), also 
in South Holland, a few miles to the south-west of Leiden, is the 
political capital of the country. BOTTEBDAK (South Holland), south- 
east of the Hague, on the Maas, still the chief seaport in the Nether- 
lands, havingoutstxipped Amsterdam when that port was not accessible 
for ships of a large size. Utrecht, in the province of the same name, 
important as a seat of trade and industry, first of all on account of its 
situation at the point where the Old Bhine^ and the Vecht^ diverge, the 
former the water-way firom Germany to Leiden, the latter to Amster- 
dam ; now a railway centre. It is also the seat of a university, and his- 
torically is noted as the place where several important treaties wore 
concluded in 1718t 

^ Formerly spelt Y, pTODounced like the English letter I. 

' That is, * Mouth of the Ij : ' in' in Dutch is pronounced like oi in English. 

> Founded by William of Orange in 1575 to commemorate the heroism dis- 
played by the iiUiabitants during the siege which it had just sustained against the 
Spaniards. 

* The two most northerly arms of the Bhine, formed by the branching of iho 
Kramme (crooked) Bhine. 
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GERMANY. 

Approximate latitudes: (York), Mouth of Elbe, Ltlbeck, 64°; (Bir- 
miugham), Berlin, 52^°; (Mouth of Loire), southern frontier (Buda- 
pest), 47 i°. 

Approximate longitude : 6° to 23° E. 

Germany is an empire in Central Europe, rather larger in 
area and oonsiderably more populous than France. It is for 
the most part without natural boundaries* in the east and west, 
but separated in the south from Austria and Switzerland by a 
series of mountains and the Lake of Constance. 

The surface is for the most part mountainous or highland 
(above 1,000 feet) in the south-west, while in the north and east 
it is part of the great Central Plain of Europe. 

If we begin our description in the south-west we notice first 
of all a range of mountains, the Vosges (Ger. Yogesen), running 
north and south on the left bank of the Bhine, and now forming 
part of the Franco-German frontier. On the opposite side of the 
Bhine, at the point where that river turns to the north, we observe 
the junction of two mountains or narrow plateaux, one of which 
runs north, parallel to the Vosges, the other north-east. The 
former is known as the Black Forest, from its covering of dark 
pines ; the latter is a continuation of the Swiss Jura, and in 
Germany first receives the name of the Suabian Alps (in Wiirtem- 
berg), and afterwards that of the Franconian Jura (in Bavaria). 
The direction of these latter ranges is at first nearly parallel to 
the course of the Danube, but opposite the bend of that river, 
where Batisbon stands, becomes more northerly, the Franconian 
Jura advancing in that direction nearly to the Fichtelgebirge, in 
the north-east of Bavaria. From the neighbourhood of this 
somewhat isolated group other three mountain ranges strike ofi 
in different directions — one, the Franconian ^ and Thuringian' 
Porests, to the north-west ; a second, the Erzgebirge,^ to the 
north-east ; and the third, the Bohemian Forest,^ to the south-east. 
These mountains may be considered as marking off different 
regions of the German highlands. 

1 By natural boundaries ia meant boundaries formed by some well-marked 
pbyBical feature, such as seas or mountain chains. 

* Qer. Frankenwald, ' Ger. ThuringenoaldL 

S Qw.mOre Monntalni. * Ger. JBShmerwald. 
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(1) The German Jura, the Bohemian Forest in the east of 
Bavaria, and the Alps in the sonth of Bavaria, enclose a triangle 
consisting mainly of a bleak plateau with considerable stretches 
of moorland. (2) A second triangle lies to the north-west of 
the Jura, and is bounded on the other two sides by the Thurin- 
gian Forest and a plateau of ancient slates, through the middle 
of which the Rhine has cut for itself a deep gorge, where it flows 
from Bingen towards the north-west. This triangle, drained by 
the Neckar and the Main, as well as the Ehine, is very varied in 
surfeuse, but its valleys are among the most favoured parts of 
Germany in respect of soil and climate. Specially favoured is 
the flat portion of the valley of the Bhine between Mainz > in the 
north and Basel ' in the south, and between the Black Forest 
and the Vosges in the east and west. (3) A third triangle looks 
to the north-east, bounded on two sides by the Thuringian 
Forest and the Erzgebirge, the latter of which slope gradually 
towards Germany with parallel undulations, while the third side 
is formed by the irregular outline of the German plain, which, in 
the west, begins only at the base of the Hartz Mountains, a some- 
what isolated range, stretching parallel to the Thuringian Forest, 
a little to the south of lat. 52° N. This triangle is also very 
varied in surface, though still mainly highland. The valley of 
the Weser separates this triangle from the slate plateau in the 
extreme west, a plateau which is itself surmounted here and 
there by smaller plateaux or mountains. These are in some cases 
masses of granite, in others, as in the Eifel, north of the 
Moselle, on the lefl: bank of the Bhine, ancient volcanoes like 
those of the Auvergne region in France.' Their craters now form 
in some cases small lakes. 

Beyond the Erzgebirge, the frontier mountains of Germany 
again take a south-easterly direction, like the Bohemian Forest, 
as well as the Thuringian Forest and the Hartz Mountains, and 
they lie indeed in the same line with the last-mentioned range. 
The general name of the Sudetes is sometimes applied to the 
whole series ; but the north-west section is most usually distin- 
guished by the name of Eiesengebirge.^ It is opposite the 
Budetes that the German plain spreads out to its widest. 

The German lowlands are for the most part undulating* 

I JTt. Majfenee, > Fr. BSle, See p. 209 n. 2. ' See cnt, p. 177. « Ger « Gijuit MouDtaina^ 
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Only hero and there are there perfectly level tracts. The soil is 
not in general very fertile, but in the west there occurs near the 
coast a considerable tract, over which the sea has in former times 
spread a covering of rich deposits now occupied by corn-fields 
and meadows. This tract, 'which is divided up by dykes and 
canals like the Dutch polders, presents a marked contrast to the 
more barren and heathy region behind. 

The outskirts of the German highlands contain nearly all 
the important mineral deposits of the country. At the foot of 
the Sudetes in Upper Silesia (Prussia) are found coal, iron, and 
zinc, the former of which have made Uiis the seat of a great iron 
industry, of which BBESLAU (800), on the Oder, is the centre. 
The Erzgebirge yield silver, lead, and tin ; and a rich coal-field 
at their base has converted this part of Oermany into an important 
manufEbcturingregion, the centre of which is CHEHHITZ,^ the Saxon 
Manchester (in the kingdom of Saxony). The Hartz Mountains, 
one of the oldest mining districts of Oermany, yield metals of all 
sorts, and the northern slopes of the western plateau famish 
nearly inexhaustible supplies of coal and iron, so that this region, 
favoured also by its situation near the coast, and its easy 
access to the Blune, is the most important of all the industrial dis- 
tricts of Oermany, and is almost as thickly studded with manufac- 
turing towns as South Lancashire or the south-west of Yorkshire. 

The district belongs entirely to the Prussian provinces of the Bhine 
and Westphalia. The principal towns in it are the twin towns of BABUEK 
and EIBEBPEID, with manufactures of silk and cotton ; COLOGNE,* 
Dlisseldorf (also fainous for its school of painting) ; Aachen,' chief seat of 
the German woollen manufiBictures ; Xrefeld, chief seat of the siUs 
manufactures^ Dortmund and Essen, the chief centres of the coal and iron 
industry of Germany, the latter with the vast iron and steel works of 
Ejrupp ; Bonn, on the Blune, more celebrated as the birthplace of Beet- 
hoven than as a manufacturiag town. 

Besides the nunerals already mentioned, amber is still an 

important product on the eastern shores of the Baltic.^ Salt is 

obtained in various places ; and besides common salt, there are 

t It is worthy of note, however, that in the kingdom of Saxony the textile and 
other manufactures are not so much centralised in large towns as in other great 
industrial regions, bnt are distributed over a crowd of smaU towns and villages. 

' Ger. Kdln, both forms being corruptions of the first half of the ancient Roman 
name, Cohnia Agrippina, It is famous for its cathedral, commenced in 1248, but 
not completed till 1880. 

3 Better known by the French name of Aix^a-ChapelU, * See p. 204. 

N 
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produced at Stassfurt, in Prussian Saxony, groat quantities of 
potash salts, which form a valuable manure. 

In other parts of Germany the people are chiefly engaged 
in agriculture and cattle-rearing. The chief crops are rye, 
potatoes, and sugar-beet.^ In the warmer valleys lying amidst 
the highlands of Central Germany, fruit and wine become 
important products, but more fruit than wine is grown ; while 
further to the south-west, and especially on the hills looking down 
on the Bhine and its tributaries, the Neckar and the Main, wine 
is the staple production, and tobacco, maize, and hops also 
attain importance. 

Forests cover one-fourth of the entire surface, and in ancient 
times all Central Europe appears to have been, like Britain, 
chiefly an area of woodland and marshes. 

The rivers of Germany, all of which, except the Danube and 
its tributaries, drain into the German Ocean and the Baltic, are 
of great value as highways of commerce, and hence have 
an exceptionally large number of important towns on or near 
their banks. The Bhine, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vistula 
are navigable for all or nearly all that part of their course which 
lies within the German frontier. The first two, both broad and 
deep rivers, are specially important, and still carry enormous 
quantities of merchandise, notwithstanding the development of 
railways, and the banks of the Bhine are studded with a larger 
number of important towns than any other river in Europe. 

In the commerce of Germany Australian wool takes an im- 
portant place among the imports, but this commodity is mostly 
imported ^om Great Britain, and the total quantity of Australian 
wool thus received is far exceeded by the quantity obtained direct 
from the Argentine Confederation. Along with wool, grain and 
raw cotton are the chief imports, and woollen and silk manu- 
factures together with sugar form the chief exports. 

The population of Germany is rapidly increasing, notwith- 
standing a rapid emigration, especially to the United States of 
America. Its average density is upwards of 200 to the square 
mile.^ The majority speak German dialects, but in the east 

1 A plant allied to mangold with a thick tapering root, the chief sonroe of 
sugar on the mainland of Europe. 

> The densest population is in the kingdom of Saxony (where the density exceeds 
500 to the square mile) and in the industrial region of the west Comp. p. 187 n. 1. 
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(Pmssian p?ovmce of Posen, and parts of the provinoes of West 
Prussia and Silesia) the people are chiefly Poles, a Slavonie 
people. At one time Slavs extended much farther west. The 
migrations of German tribes which broke np the Eoman 
empire in the fourth and fifth centuries were largely due to the 
pressure of Slavs in the east, and gradually the Slavs advanced 
as far as the Elbe and the Saale (the mid^e of Germany). By 
degrees they were driven back, and those who were left for the 
most part Germanized. The German-speaking tribes then 
became the leading power in Central Europe. A German 
Empire, consisting of a large number of feudal states, embraced 
not only the greater part of the present Empire, but, at the 
height of its power, also Bohemia, Moravia, the entire domain of 
the Alps, the north of Italy, the Burgundian plain in the basin 
of the Bhone and Sa6ne, Belgium, and the Netherlands. The 
supreme ruler claimed to be the successor of the Eoman 
emperors, and, being crowned by the popes, called his dominion 
the Holy Boman Empire. From the sixteenth century, in con- 
sequence of the wars betv. cen Boman Catholics and Protestants 
after the Eeformation, the power of the emperors rapidly 
diminished, the different states becoming more and more 
independent, and during the Napoleonic wars the empire ceased 
to exist even in name. A confederacy was then formed, of which 
Austria was a member ; but Austria was expelled in 1866 after a 
war with Prussia, which henceforth became the leading state. 
The present German empire, comprising twenty-five independent 
states, besides the Imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine,' was con- 
stituted in 1871 during the continuance of the Franco-German war. 
The following table shows the principal members of the 
German Empire : — 
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0-6 
01 
0-3 
0-3 

» Ger. Elsasa-Lothringen, but generally known in this country by the French 
jiajne on account of the long connection of the provinces with France, from which 
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There are in addition five duchies^ and seven principalities, 
all smaller than an average English county, besides the three free 
cities^ of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck, which hava a republican 
form of government. Heligoland, a small island off the mouth of 
the Elbe, was ceded by the British to Germany in 1890. 

The position of these states can be learned only from the map ; 
but it may be noted that Prussia extends (wi^ interruptions) 
along the whole length of Korth Germany; in South Germany 
between Prance and Austria, Alsace-Lorraine, Baden, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Bavaria, succeed one another from west to east, and 
Saxony lies to the south of Central Prussia. The kingdom of 
Prussia is divided into twelve provinces. 

Three-fifths of the inhabitants of the empire are Protestants, 
scarcely two-fifths (chiefly in the east and south-west) Boman 
Catholics. Education is very widely diffused and highly advanced. 
There are twenty-one universities^ the chief of which are Berlin 
and Leipzig. 

Towns. — 1. Seaports. — On the coast of the German Ocean, 
where a line of downs, fringed by small islands (the Erisian 
Islands), separated from the coast by a sea so shallow^ that 
several of them can be reached on foot at low tide, forms a con- 
tinuation of the coast-line of Holland, the only seaports are at 
the mouths of the rivers. 

On the Weser stands BREMEN, but no longer accessible for large 
ships,^ on which account Brexnerhaven, lower aown^ was founded by 
the city on land purchased in 1827 from Hanover, which has itself 
founded the contiguous seaport of Oeestemiindo ; HAMBTTSO (300; 
pop. of the entire state, 600), at the head of the estuary of the Elbe» 
IS still accessible, with the aid of the flood-tide (which rises on an 
average above 6 feet), for the largest sea-going vessels, and is the 
chief seaport in Germany. This pre-eminence it owes not only to its 
commerce with the eastern ports of Britain and North America, but 
also to the £a.ct that it stands at the mouth of a river which is navigable 
even as high as the industrial region of Saxony. The contigaous 

they were acquired by Grerxnanj only at the concliision of the Franco-German war in 
1871. It is directly nnder the Imperial goyemment 

1 Branswick, Saze-Meiningen, Saze-Coburg Gotha, Saze-Altenburg, Anbalt. 

* Often called the Hanae Towns, as being the last independent survivors of the 
Hama, a league of trading towns formed in the Middle Ages for mutual protection. 
The league had a depdt in London which was long known as the Steelyard. 

3 The 80-caUed TTattm. * See Introd. p. 61 (1) (c). 
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port of Altona is in the Fmssian province of Schleswig-Holstein, but, 
like its larger neighbour, it is a free port. Cuzhaveii, a port belong- 
ing to Hamburg, at the mouth of the estuary, is naturally of less 
importance to Hamburg than Bremerhaven to Bremen, though useful, 
especially in winter. Toxming, at the western end of the Eider Canal,^ 
which affords a passage for small seagoing ships between the German 
Oeean and the Baltic, u a small town but a seaport of rising importance, 
in consequence of its exports to Britain of sheep and cattle. The inlet 
in the north of the duchy of Oldenburg, known as the Jahde, due to an 
irruption of the sea in the Middle Ages, was purchased in 1823 by Prussia, 
which at great cost established here the naval station of Wilhelmsliaven, 
the only German naval station the waters of which do not freeze in 
winter.* 

The east coast of Schleswig-Holstein presents a complete 
contrast to that of the west, having a large number of beautiful 
creeks, forming admirable natural harbours, only one or two of 
which, however, have anything but local importance. 

Kiel (Prussia), having the finest natural harbour on the German 
shores of the Baltic, is t£e principal station of the German navy, and a 
place of considerable trade. Liibeck, at the head of the next bay to the 
south-east, was in the Middle Ages, before the extension of German 
civilisation to the seaports in the east of the Baltic, and before the dis- 
covery of America gave greater importance to the seaports conununi- 
eating more directly with the Atlantic, one of the leadmg seaports in 
Europe, for some time at the head of the Hansa, but is now only of 
local consequence through its Baltic trade. 

Wismar (Mecklenburg-Schwerin) is still more decayed, and Stettin 
(Prus. prov. Pomerania), at the mouth of the Oder, is the next impor- 
tant seaport. SwinemUnde, on the island of Usedom, has the same 
relation to Stettin as Cuxhaven to Hamburg, and is, besides, a fortified 
naval station of the German Empire. On the low, flat coast' border- 
ing the sterile strip of Eastern Pomerania, there are no seaports of 
consequence ; but in the provinces of East and West Prussia l&ore are 
three ports, Danzig, Kdmgsberg, and Memel, all of which carry on a 
large export trade m the products of the land behind them (timber, 
rrrain, flax, and hemp). DA5ZI6 (prov. of West Prussia) stands at the 
mouth of a small branch of the Vistula, which diverges to the Gulf of 
Danzig, instead of entering the shallow lagoon called the Frisches Haff, 
which is separated from the gulf by a long, low sand-spit. KdNIOSBEBG 
(Sastem Prussia), at the mouth of the Pregel, at the eastern extremity 
of the Haff just mentioned, owes its rise to an inroad of the sea, which 
efTected a communication with the Baltic at this part. It is the seat 
of a university at which the philosopher Kant was a professor. Uemel 

1 It is now intended to Kupersede this canal by another deep enough fur the 
largest vessels, to be constructed from the mouth of the Elbe to Kiel Bay (the east- 
ern end of the present canal). 

s The romparatively fresh waters of the Baltio fireeae very readily, see p. 157. 

s See Introd. p. 48. 
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stands at the northern extremity of the Suriiehes Eafl; which is even 
shallower than the Frisches Hafi^ and henoe inacoessible to sea-going 
vessels. 

2. Inland Towns of the Plain.— The most important of these 
is BEBLIH (Prussian province of Brandenburg), capital of Prussia 
and the German Empire, on the insignificant river Spree, which 
communicates with the Elbe, partly by means of artificial 
channels. 

Situated in the midst of an nnfroitful, sandy district, it owes its im- 
portance solely to the fsuoi of its lying in the centre of the German plain, 
which made it a convenient spot to select as the capital of the power 
which acquired predominance in that plain.^ This fact has likewise 
promoted the development of its trade, and manufiEicturing industry 
(above all, the making of machines) has naturally been added. Its 
population is now upwards of 1,300,000. About 20 miles to the west 
IS the garrison town of Potsdam, with the summer palaces of tiie 
Prussian kings. 

Fosen (pro v. Posen), a flourishing commercial town on the Warta 
(trib. Oder), almost due east of Berlin, likewise owes its rise to its 
central situation. South of Posen, BBE8LATT, the chief town of Silesia 
not only the seat of a great iron industry (see above p. 188), but also 
of various other manu&ctures and the cmef market for Silesian wool 
and zinc. MA6DEBUB0 (prov. Saxony), west-south-west of Berlin 
on the Elbe, where some harder rocks rise above the plain to form the 
banks of the river, and where accordingly the river was easily bridged ; * 
hence an important ^lace both in war and commerce. It also lies at 
the westernmost point of a long reach of the river which divides a 
fertile tract on the west from barren sands in the east, and as the 
former is the chief district in Germany for the growth of sugar-beet, 
Magdeburg is the centre of the German manu&cture of sugar.' In 
1631 the town was cruelly sacked by the soldiers of Tilly the Im- 
periaHst general, and its military importance is still recognised by the 
fact of its bein^ the only place in the centre of Germany the forti- 
fications of which are maintained. West-north-west of Magdeburg is 
situated HANOVEB (prov. Hanover), on the Leine, where it begins to 
be navigable, the residence of the former kings of Hanover, and now 
important as the centre of the Hanoverian railway system. 

All the towns of the plain hitherto mentioned are now in the 
kingdom of Prussia, but there are two large towns in the kingdom of 
Saxony * in this part of Germany, one, DBESBEN (250), the capital, 
celebrated for the beauty of its situation, its art treasures, and its mild 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (8) (a). > See Introd. p. 61 (2) (c). > See p. 194, n, 1. 

^ ThiB kiogdom was formerly known as an electorate, because in the days of the 
old German empire the ruler of Saxony was one of the seven princes who elected 
the emperor. The merino sheep (see pp. 89 and 238) having been introduced into 
this electorate about the middle of the eighteenth century and reared there with 
great care, * electoral wool,' as it is still called, has attained the reputation of being 
the best 'clothing wool' in Europe, and indeed in the world, though it has a 
rival in Silesian (Prussian) wool, and occasionaUy in Bohemian (Austrian) wooL 
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climate, all of which make it a favourite place of residence for men of 
means (including many English). It is also noted as the centre from 
which one may visit the scenery of the so-called Sazon Switzerland, 
where the Elbe breaks through the mountains at the end of the 
Erzgebirge amidst £ELntastically weathered sandstone rocks.^ The 
second of the cities referred to is LEIPZIG, in a rich plain at the 
meeting-place of two great high-roads,' the one from Frankfurt and 
the Main valley across the Franconian forest, the other from Bohemia, 
hence from an early period a great seat of trade, largely conducted at 
periodical flEdrs, which are kept up to this day. They are held twice a 
year. Furs and woollen good!s are the staple articles of trade, and at the 
Easter fair an inmiense book-market is opened, Leipzig being the 
centre of the German book-trade. Since the creation of the present 
German Empire it has been made the seat of the supreme courts of law. 

Brunswick,^ the capital of the duchy of the same name, is also a 
flourishing town. The Duchy, like the adjoining Prussian province of 
Saxony, is a great seat of the cultivation of sugar-beet, and the town 
of Brunswick, like that of Magdeburg, a centre of the sugar industi^, as 
well as of various manufiEUitures. 

3. German Highlands. — On the north-west of the German highlands 
are the industrial towns of the Prussian provinces of the Bhine already 
mentioned. On the Main FBANKETTBT (Pruss. prov. of Hesse-Nassau) , 
formerly a free town, but annexed in 1866 to Prussia, still one of the 
chief seats of banking and exchange in Germany, but chiefly celebrated 
as the birthplace of Goethe, the greatest of German poets. Near the 
lefb bank of the Bhine, STSASSBTTBO, the chief town of the Imperial 
territory of ^ Alsace-Lorraine, the seat of a university very liberally 
endowed since the province in which it lies was acquired by 
Germany. Further south Uillliausen,^ the centre of a busy cotton 
manufacturing district. In the valley between the Black Forest 
and the Suabian Alps STTTTTOAST, on the Neckar, capital of the 
kingdom of Wttrtemberg, a rapidly growing town, another important 
seat of the German book-trade. In the middle of the southern plateau 
MUNICH ' (260), capitfid of the kingdom of Bavaria, on the Isar, the 
largest town in South Germany, with a fomous university and poly- 
technicimi, and rich art treasures. West-north-west Angsbarg, on the 
Lech, formerly a place of great commercial importance on account of 
its situation at the meeting of the roads leading across the Alps by the 
Spliigen and Brenner Passes, and at the head of the marshes which 
border the lower Lech.* Ulm, in Wtlrtemberg, at the point where the 
road across the Suabian Alps from the Neckar valley joins the Danube, 
and where this river begins to be navigable for vessels of 100 tons, has 
had a similar history. Batisbon (Ger. Begensburg), in Bavaria, near 
the northernmost point of the Danube, where it begins to be navigable 
£>r steamers, is likewise a town of great historical importance. In 
northern Bavaria (Franconia), NttRNBEKa, an old and antique-looking 

> See cut, p. 201. ' See Introd. p. 61 (3). » Ger. Brauruchweig, 

* Fr. MuUunuB, > Ger. Mwichen. 

* Were it not for thetw marshes the town would naturally have grown up at the 
oonflnence of the Lech and Danube. See Introd. p. 61 (2) (a) and (8). 
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town celebrated for its manufacture of and trade in wooden toys, the 
material for which is obtained from the Black Forest. The small 
mining town of Eisleben at the eastern end of the Hartz Mountains 
(Prus. prov. Saxony) is memorable as the birthplace of Luther. Along 
the northern skirts of the Thuringian Forest, among the small states 
known as the Thuringian States, Eisenach, Gotlia, Erfurt, and Weimar 
(the last the home of Goethe for the greater part of his life) succeed one 
another from west to east at the distance of from Mteen to twenty 
miles. Erfurt is in the Prussian province of Saxony. 

THE ALPS. 

Approximate latitude : Mont Blanc, 46° N. ; longitude, 7° E. 

The Alps are, beyond comparison, the most important 
mountain system in Europe. They do not cover the largest 
area, for both the highlands of Scandinavia and the Ural Moun* 
tains have a greater extent, but they contain the highest peaks. 
Lave the greatest average elevation, and, what is most important, 
instead of being situated in a thinly populated region, lie between 
countries in which the population is dense, and has long been 
highly civilised. 

The mountains belonging to this system sweep round the 
west and north of Italy, and spread out to the east in a number 
of nearly parallel chains in Austria. In consequence of this 
curved form, and the great breadth which in some places the 
system attains, the inner margin is much shorter than the outer, 
in round numbers 460 as against 800 miles. The slope on the 
inner side (towards Italy) is much more rapid than on the outer, 
and hence the appearance of the Alps as seen from Milan is much 
more imposing than when seen from Bern. 

The structure of these mountains as illustrated in the accom- 
panying figure (fig. 26) showing how 
in the valley of Chamounix below Mont 
Blanc the strata have been folded be- 
tween masses of gneiss and granite, 
proves that the forces to which they 
owe their elevation have been extra- 
''--Ijril!-'''' ordinarily violent in their action. The 

Fiti. 3i. greater steepness of the slope on the 

inner side indicates that on this side there has been most resistance 
to the crushing force that led to their folding and elevation.^ 

In the broader (east to west) part of the system, the moun- 
tains can be divided according to the nature of the rocks cf 

1 See Introd. p. 34. 
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which they are oomposed into three zones, Bucceeding each 
other from north to south. The middle zone consists of granite 
and other crystalline rocks,^ which form the core of the system ; 
while in the outer zones various limestones predominate, so that 
these parts of the system have been called the limestone Alps. 
On the north the limestone zone extends farther west than on 
the south or inner side, where in the west the limestone zone is 
wanting, crystalline mountains descending right down to the 
plains of Italy. On this side the limestone zone begins only on 
the east of the Lago Maggiore in the form of a very narrow 
fringe, which spreads out to the east. 

The narrowest part of the system is that which runs from 
north to soutii, between Italy and France, and in this part the 
principal valleys are those which, traversed by the Durance and 
Isdre, wind in numerous zig-zags to the valley of the Bhone. 
The system suddenly increases greatly in breadth where it turns 
eastwards, and here we begin to meet with its most striking 
features — its loftiest peaks, its snow-fields, glaciers,' and water- 
falls, its parallel chains with intervening longitudinal valleys ' 
traversed by important rivers, (the Bhone, Bhine, Inn, Enns, 
Drave, &c.), and sometimes occupied by large and beautiful lakes.^ 
All of these longitudinal valleys open on the outer side of the 
curve described by the whole system, but some of the transverse 
valleys on the inner side are occupied by lakes of even greater 
beauty.^ The most important of the longitudinal valleys is that 
of the Upper Bhone, betT^een the Bernese Alps on the north and 
the Alps of Valais on the south, and into it descends from the 
former chain the largest of the Swiss glaciers, the Aletsck. 
The chains that bound this valley contain the highest peaks of 
the whole system, several on both sides rising to above 14,000 
feet in height, and two (both in the south) to above 15,000 feet. 
One of these, Mont Blanc, in the French department of Upper 
Savoy, at the angle where the general direction of the mountain 
system becomes east and west instead of north and south, attadna 

1 Crystalline rocks are oomposed of small particles or fragments of particles of 
a definite and regular form. Most rocks due to the action of heat are crystaUine, 
and crystalline rocks are generally hard. > See Introd. p. 68. 

> Longitudinal vaUeys are valleys separating parallel mountain chains, those 
which run at right angles to the general direction of a chain being caUed <ran««erse 
▼aU^ys. « See Switzerland, p. 208. » See Italy, p. 240. 




Fig. 33.— The Aletsch Glacier. 
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the height of 15,800 feet, or not far short of three znileB. The 
other is Konte Bosa situated to the east of Mont Blanc on the 
Italian and Swiss frontier.' 

It is one of the most noteworthy features of the whole 
system that the peaks rise to a great height above the general 
elevation of the mountain chains, and that there are numerous 
deep notches or passes led up to by gradual ascents on both 
sides, enabling commercial intercourse to be carried on across the 
mountains. Hence, from an early period, these mountains have 
not acted as a barrier to communication so much as might be 
expected from their extent and elevation. Even in ancient 
Roman times one of the great routes of trade was that by which 
amber was conveyed from the east shores of the Baltic across 
the Eastern Alps, where the passes are lowest. In this part of 
the system there are scarcely any important passes above 5,500 
feet in height, while in the Middle Alps, from the sources of the 
Adige to Mont Blanc, there are few under 6,500 feet, and the 
principal passes in the Western Alps are also above that height. 
In many places the passes have to be protected by galleries (arch- 
ways with openings for light on one side) against avalanches.' 

The chief passes are : (1) in the Western Alps, the part of the system 
running mainly north and south — (a) the Col di Tenda, across tlie 
Maritime Alps, between the south-east of France and the south-west of 
Sardinia, (b) The Uont Cexiis Pass, between the Is^re valley (with the 
fortress of Grenoble) and the valley of the Dora Riparia (a tributary of 
the Fo leading direct to Turin), in the Middle Ages the most frequented of 
all the passes of the Western Alps. (2) In &e Middle Alps, between 
Mont Blano and the valley of the Adige (Ger. Etsch) — (a) the Great 8t. 
Bernard Pass, between the valley of the Bhone and the north-west of 
Italy (Aosta on the Dora Baltea, a tributary of the Fo), only a bridle- 
path, (b) The Simplon Pass, a much more important pass, now cros&ed 
by a fine carriage-way, between the Bhone valley and the valley 
opening on the west side of the Lago Maggiore. (c) The St. Oothard 
Pass, another carriage road, between the valleys of the Beuss (head of 
Bay of Uri) and Ticino. (d) The Splugen Pass, between the valley of 
the Hinter-Bhine (in which the road passes through the fearful gorge 
of the Via Mala) and the valley leading down to the Lake of Como. 
(e) The Ualoja Pass, between the head of the valley of the Inn (East 
Switzerland) and another valley loading down to the same lake. 
if) The Pnrca Pass, between the head of the Bhone valley and that of 
the valley of the Beuss — the most important of all the passes connecting 

> See section across Europe, p. 63. 

* An avaloMehe is a faU of a mass of snow, and often works great destruction. The 
mens aviation of the air caused by an avalanche has been known to nproot trtes. 
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longitudinal valleyg. (3) la the Eastern division : (a) the Brenner Pass, 
connecting the two great valleys of Tyrol, that of the Adige in the 
south (wim the town of Trent) and that of the Inn in t^e north, 
where the road leading from the pass crosses the Inn at Innsbruck.* 
(b) The Semmering Pass, between Lower Austria and Styria, on the 
route from Vienna to Trieste. The Mont Cenis, St. Gothard, Brenner, 
and Semmering Passes are now largely superseded by railways piercing 
the Alps by tunnels. The Mont Cenis tunnel, however, lies fifteen miles 
to the south-west of the pass from which it takes its name. The St. 
Gothard tmmel is the longest in the world — ^nearly ten miles in length. 

Though lying between two populous regions, the Alps them- 
selves are necessarily thinly populated. The principal occupation 
of the people is rearing of cattle, for which the rich pastures, 
nourished by the plentiful rains characteristic of mountainous 
regions,^ and the moisture derived from the melting snows, 
afford abundant food. The limit in height of permanent habi- 
tation is about 6,000 feet, this being also the limit of forests, 
which serve as a protection not only against avalanches but also 
against the washing away of the soil by torrents and torrential 
rains. The zone between 2,000 and 6,000 feet in height is 
known as the Fore-alps. From 6,000 feet to the snow-line,' about 
9,000 feet (rather higher on the southern slopes), is the zone of 
the alps in a special sense — that is, mountain pastures grazed 
by cattle in summer, pastures on which the only woody growths 
are crooked and stunted pines and a few shrubs, above all the 
beautiful Alpine roses (rhododendrons). This is the zone of the 
ch&lets or summer-huts of the Alpine herdsmen. The highest 
zone of all is that of perpetual snow, and the scene from one of 
the higher peaks overlooking this zone is very different from 
what might be expected from the aspect presented to spectators 
at the base. Instead of a continuous line of peaks one sees a broad 
plateau rising everywhere into billowy crests, all snow- wrapt, or 
only here and there exhibiting a surface of naked rock. 



SWITZERLAND. 

Approximate latitude : middle point, 47° N. ; longitude, 8^° E, 

Switzerland occupies the heart of Europe. Its area is less 
than one-fifth of that of Great Britain, and its population is less 
than three millions. Altogether about five-sevenths of the 
1 Qer.« Ion-bridge. * See Introd. p. 62 (8) (a). ' See Introd. p. 63. 
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surface is divided between the Alps, in the south and east, and the 
Jura in the north-west, while the remainder forms a plain or 
rather a hill-studded plateau stretching north-east from the Lake 
of Geneva to Lake Constance (German, Bodensee). The length 
of the plateau, which contains most of the agricultural land and 
the majority of the population of Switzerland, is about 100 miles, 
and its average breadth from twelve to twenty miles. 

Of the surface occupied by mountains the part belonging to 
the Alps is four times as great as that belonging to the Jura. 
The latter consists of a series of nearly parallel mountain chains, 
which begin in the south-west (in France, where they have their 
highest peaks), and extend north-eastwards along the north-west 
borders of Switzerland into Germany, the average height of their 
crest gradually diminishing from about 4,000 to 2,000 feet. They 
are mostly composed of a light-coloured limestone,^ in which 
there are numerous caverns, and in which the streams often dis- 
appear into underground channels.^ Unlike the Alps, they have 
few peaks rising very far above the general height of the crest, 
and few transverse valleys.' The longitudinal valleys are bleak, 
high-lying depressions. The Jura Mountains agree with the 
Alps in having the more gradual slope to the north-west (the 
outside of the curve), so that the more abrupt descent in this case 
Is towards the Swiss plateau. 

Since the Alps form the great water-parting of Western 
Europe,^ the rivers of Switzerland flow outwards in aU directions — 
the Rhine to the German Ocean, the Rhone to the Gulf of Lions 
(west of Italy), tributaries of the Po and Adige to the Adriatic, 
the Inn to the Danube, and hence to the Black Sea. Almost all 
the Swiss rivers are too impetuous for navigation except by small 
craft, but they are much used for floating timber from the 
mountains. The Aar, the Rhine tributary which traverses the 
plateau, becomes navigable on leaving Lake Thun. About midway 

^ The limestone of the Alps is generally of a dark oolonr. 

' 'No whisper, nor marmur, nor patter, nor song of streamlet distarbe the 
enchanted silence of open Jura. The rain-dond clasps her cliffs, and floats along her 
fields ; it passes, and in an hour the rocks are dry and only heads of dew left in the 
Alchemilla leaves,— but of rivulet or brook,— no vestige, yesterday, or to-day, or 
to-morrow. Through unseen fissures and filmy crannies the waters of diff and plain 
have alike vanished, only far down in the depths of the main valley gUdes the strong 
river unconscious of change.' — ^Ruskin. See Introd. p. 29 

3 See p. 202 II. 8. * See p. 154. 
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between that lake and the Bhine it is led by an artificial channel 
into the Lake of Bienne, so as to protect the lower part of its 
conrse from inundations.^ The numerous lakes, partly on 
the north of the Alps (Gteneva, Brienz, and Thnn; Lucerne, 
Zurich, Wallenstadt, Constance, &c.), partly on the plateau 
(Neuch&tel and Bienne), are important as means of inland com- 
munication, while those of the Alps are all celebrated for the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. 

Besides the crops grown in England, Switzerland produces 
in the warmer parts maize, wine, and tobacco. The vine 
flourishes even to the height of 2,000 feet, and is grown prin- 
cipally in the south-west and the north-east (round the Lakes of 
Geneva and Zurich). The products of the pastures are more 
important than those of the fields and vineyards, and cheese 
forms a large export,* an export that is increasing at the expense 
of field produce, since the railways of modem times are giving 
increased value to the products of the Swiss mountain pastures, 
and making it increasingly easy for Switzerland to obtain supplies 
of grain from abroad. But with an average population of 180 
to the square mile, and nearly a third of the area unproductive, 
the soil of Switzerland alone is unable to sustain the inhabitants, 
and great quantities of grain and other agricultural produce 
have to be imported. This import is balanced chiefly by an 
export of manufactured goods, Switzerland, notwithstanding its 
scarcity of minerals, and in particular of coal and iron, having a 
high place among the manufacturing countries of Europe. 

For such industries, it has two advantages to place against its 
disadvantages : (1) the water-power of the Alps, which is more largely 
utilised in Switzerland than elsewhere; (2) its central position be- 
tween populous and highly civilised countries. The chief manu- 
facturing mdustries are cotton (in the north-east), and silk (in Zurich 
and Basel). Watohmakixig is an important handicraft in the Jura, 
and Geneva is the centre of the Swiss trade in watches. 

The divisions of Switzerland. 22 in number, are known ae 
cantons, the largest of which, the Orisons, is about the same size 
as the English county of Lincoln. Though none of them has a 
single town with 100,000 inhabitants, they are all, to a certain 
extent, independent states, managing their own local affairs as 

^ Seelntrod.p. 81. 

3 Groyne cheese is made in the canton of Freiburg, in western Switzerland. 
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little republics,^ but all oniting to form a Confederacy for the 
regalation of affairs common to the whole. The Confederacy, 
as it now exists, originated in the present century, and the dif- 
ferent cantons composing it had a different history, as they still 
differ in language, religion, and culture. German is spoken by 
more than two-thirds of the people, French by almost one-fifth 
(chiefly in the south-west), Italian in Ticino and some other 
southern valleys, and in the south-east a few thousands speak 
Bumonsh, a language peculiar to the locality, an independent 
descendant of the Latin. About three-flfkhs of the entire popu- 
lation are Protestants, the remainder Boman Catholics, the latter 
inhabiting chiefly the more mountainous cantons. 

The Protestant cantons are by far the most advanced in culture, 
and the encouragement given chiefly through their influence to educa- 
tion (which is obligatory to a certain extent in all cantons) is one of 
the chief causes that have enabled this little country to triumph over 
the obstacles to the development of manufactiudng industry within 
her borders. There are four universities ; and at Zurich there is one of 
the best-equipped technical schools in Europe — a school in which 
students are taught everything connected with manufactures, as well 
as agriculture, forestry, building, and engineering. 

Chief Towns. — There are only three with more than 50,000 (in- 
cluding suburbs). Zurich, the mtellectual and commercial centre of 
German Switzerland, is situated at the lower end of the lake of the 
same name, its suburbs extending for several miles along both 
shores of the lake. Its commercial importance is largely due to the 
fact that it is the first considerable town in Switzerland both on the 
road and railway through the heart of the country by way of the St. 
Gothard to the south, and on the road across the Spltlgen Pass feurther 
east. Basel,^ at the bend of the Rhine ' and the head of the fertile valley 
lying between the Vos^es and the Black Forest, has been a place of 
consequence since the tnne of the Bomans, and is noted for its manu- 
facture of silk ribbons. Geneva, at the south-west end of the lake of 
the same name, at the point where the Alps and Jura ahuost meet, is 
the^ intellectual centre of French Switzerland, and a favourite place of 
residence for strangers. In the early part of the sixteenth century it 
was the residence of Calvin, the founder of one of the chief Protestant 
sects of the Continent, and was then practically under his sway. Bern, 
on the Aar, has been chosen as the seat of the legislature of the 
Confederacy, chiefly on account of its central position. The seat of 
the supreme courts of law is Lausanne, on the north shore of the Lake 

1 Onlj one, NeucMtel (6er.»NeaeQburg, both names meaning New Castle), 
fbrmerly had a monarchical form of govermuent, being subject to the King of Prussia. 

* A German-speaking town, but more familiarly known in this country by its 
French name of Bale, from the fact that the English usually reach it through 
France. > See Introd. p. 61 (2) (6> 
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of Geneva. Lucerne, at the lower end of the lake of the same name, 
and Interlaken,^ on tiie plain between the Lakes of Thnn and Brienz, 
though both small plaoes, are well known throughout the western 
world as the head-quarters of the numerous visitors who make the 
mountains of Switzerland their holiday-ground. Of these there are 
known to have been nearly a million and a half in a single year. 
Within sight of Lucerne, on the shores of the lake, is the Eigi, a 
mountain ascended by crowds of tourists for the sake of the magni- 
ficent views which its summit commands. Its top can now be reached 
by railway. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Approximate latitudes: (south-west extremity of England), Prague, 
Cracow, 60**; (Munich), Vienna, 48*"; (Lyon, Milan), Trieste, 46**. 
Approximate longitude : ICr to 26"* £. 

Anstria-Hungary is the second in size and the third in popu- 
lation among the great states of Europe. Of all these it is that 
which has the smallest length of coast-line. The coasts are 
almost everywhere steep and rocky. Opposite Dalmatia, the 
long strip on the east of the Adriatic, is a row of rocky islands, the 
northernmost of which form the eastern boundary of the stormy 
Gulf of Quamero (with the seaport of Fiume). On the other side 
of the peninsula of Istria is the more sheltered Oulf of Trieste, 
with the much more important port of Trieste at its head. 

Li most parts Austria-Hungary is without natural boundaries. 
The sur&ce is composed of extensive mountainous areas, exten- 
sive plateaux, and extensive plains, the last lying in the interior. 
Li the west, the chief mountain area is that of the Alps, which 
in the south are connected by a series of arid limestone plateaux 
with the Dinaric Alps and the mountains of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. With the exception of the Hohe Tauem, the central range 
of the Alps beginning immediately to the east of the Brenner 
Pass, a range in which the chief peaks rise to upwards of 12,000 
feet, all the Austrian Alps can easily be crossed at almost any 
part. All the important streams from these western and south- 
western mountains flow down to the right bank of the Danube. 

On the opposite bank of the Danube lies in the first place a 
series of mountain-girt plateaux embracing Bohemia, Moravia, 
Austrian Silesia, and parts of Upper and Lower Austria. On the 
east of this highland area a relative depression of about 1,(X)0 
fset in height, known as the Moravian Oate, separates the Sudetes^ 
^ • Between the lakes.' > Bee p. Iil2. 
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from the Carpathians and forms an important line of communi- 
oation between north and south in this part of Europe. It leads 
along the valley of the Morava directly down to the point where 
the Danube valley, the great line of communication between the 
east and west, begins to open out into the plain of Upper Hungary. 
The slope of this series of plateaux is different in different parts. 
The west (Bohemia) is drained northwards by the Holdau and 
Elbe, the east chiefly southwards by the March or Morava. 

East of the Moravian Gate the Carpathian Mountains sweep 
round in a semicircle of about 1,000 miles in length from the 
north to the east of Hungary, and both in the north and east 
have on the interior parallel ranges or tortuous spurs extending for 
a great distance into the plain. In the north the inner range, 
called the Tatra, is the loftiest and most rugged part of the whole 
system, the mountain sides being mostly too precipitous for the 
accumulation of perpetual snow or glaciers. The eastern assem- 
blage of mountains forms the province of Transylvania. The 
narrower and lower connecting portion in the middle (in the 
north-east of Hungary) is known as the Forest Carpathians. 

The great plains of the empire lie chiefly to the east of the 
Danube (in the area watered by the Theiss and its tributaries) 
and along the banks of the Drave (Drau ^) and Save, the chief 
tributaries of the Danube on the right bank. The former area, 
one almost unbroken plain more than half the size of England 
and Wales, is the region of the Hungarian pusstas, a region 
which is in winter a succession of morasses or storm-swept snow- 
wastes, in spring a carpet of green, in summer a scorched and 
withered desert. Permanent morasses of great breadth border 
the Theiss and its tributaries.* The principal occupation of the 
people in this region is cattle-rearing, and the rods and poles of 
the wells for the cattle are in many places the most conspicuous 
features in the landscape by day, as the fires of the shepherds are 
by night.* But there are also large areas fit for agriculture, and 
above all in the district known as the Banat, the square enclosed 
by the Maros, Theiss, Danube, and the mountains of Transylvania, 
a region covered with a rich soil which brings forth the most abun> 
dant crops of wheat and maize, together with those of a more 
southerly climate (cotton, rice). 

1 The Oomin uum. > See p. 28. > See cut, p. 213 ) also p. 52. 
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The wide low:lying valleys of the Drave and Save bring forth 
luxuriant crops of wheat and maize as well as good wine. 

Outside the Carpathians is the plateau of Galicia and Buko- 
vina,^ drained partly by the Vistula and its tributaries, partly bj 
affluents of the Dniester (average height 1,000 feet). 

From the structure just described it will be seen that by for 
the greater portion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is drained 
by the Danube, which being navigable for steamers throughout 
its course within the Austrian dominions is an important channel 
of trade. The chief tributaries are likewise navigable for steamers 
for a large part of their course. 

The principal lakes of the Austrian Empire are Lake Balaton 
(German Platten-see'j and the ITeusiedler-see, in the west of 
Hungary, the former among the hills to the west of the Danube, 
where it flows from north to south, the latter in the plain of 
Upper Hungary south of the Danube. 

Austria-Hungary is mainly an agricultural state. About 
three-fourths of the people are dependent on agriculture, and, 
though the methods of cultivation are not very advanced, grain 
(more especially wheat) is an important article of export in all 
ordinary years. Fruit and wine are likewise abundantly produced. 
ManufiEUitnring industries are relatively insignificant except in 
Viennaand the north-west strip (from Bohemia to beyond Cracow), 
where the presence of coal and iron furnishes the means of caxrying 
on manufactures on a large scale. Among the mineral products 
are the precious metals (in the production of which Austria- 
Hungary is surpassed only by Bussia among European states), 
and salt. In the north of Hungary opals are obtained. 

The conunerce of Austria by sea is almost confined to the 
Mediterranean. 

None of the great states of Europe is more diverse in race 
and language than Austria-Hungary. The people in the west 
are chiefly of Oerman origin and speak the German language ; 
but elsewhere the majority of the people are Slavs. The ruling 
race in Hungary is that of the Magyars* (whose language still 
survives), and in the east of the empire the Jews form an influ- 
ential and rapidly increasing element of the population, having 

^ * Land of Beeches,* so called from the immense extent of its beech forests. 
^ See is Gennaa tot lake. < See p. 159. 
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the command of the entire trade. Intelleotually the Oermanfl 
Lre the most advanced section of the population. As this section 
decreases in number towards the east, so also does the general 
level of intellectual culture decline, and with it the state of agri- 
culture and manufacturing industry. The most thickly popu- 
lated parts of the empire are the plains on the Danube, along the 
spurs of the Alps, and the manufacturing strip in the north. 

The diversity of the political divisions and the complexity of 
the government correspond to this variety of race and language ; 
and these differences are indications of the manner in which the 
monarchy grew. The great political divisions having historical 
names and designations (Archduchies of Austria, Kingdoms of 
Hungary, Bohemia, &c.) are mainly the representatives of once 
independent states, which have been successively added entire to 
the possessions of one reigning family, that of the Hapsburgs, 
who acquired the sovereignty of the archduchies of Austria in 
1282, and that of the kingdoms of Bohemia, Moravia, and Hun- 
gary in 1626. 

The Government is a limited monarchy, and there are various 
Parliaments. First, the crown-lands or political divisions just 
referred to are divided into two great groups, one of which com- 
prises the territory enclosed by the Carpathians on the north and 
east, bounded mainly by the Save and Danube on the south and 
by the Alpine provinces in the west, while the other comprises 
all the rest. The latter are called the Cis-Leithan, the former 
the Trans-Leithan crown-lands, from the Leitha, a small tributary 
of the Danube on the right bank on the frontier of Lower Austria. 
Each of these groups has a Diet or Parliament to legislate on 
matters common to the members of the group, and each of the 
crown-lands has a separate Diet for local affairs, while affairs 
common to the whole empire are debated in an assembly com- 
posed of delegates elected in equal numbers by the Cis-Leithan 
and Trans-Leithan Diets. ^ 

Li religion the inhabitants of Austria-Hungary are more uni- 
form than in race, language, and government. Nearly four-fifths 
of the people are Eoman Catholics ; of the remainder, a large 
proportion Protestants, another large section Greek Catholics. 

1 The proTince of Bosnia and Herzegovina is not included in either of the 
groups mentioned. See Balkan Peninsula, p. 2j4. 
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Towns ^ and Districts.—!. XTpper and Lower Austria and the 
Iforth-westem Flateanx. 

VIENNA (720; including snburbs 1104) in Lower Austria, originally a 
stronghold to defend the eastern ei^trance to the narrow valley of 
the middle Danube, founded in the fourth century to replace the 
more ancient (Boman) stronghold of Camwntum, farther east ; restored 
in the twelfth century, since which period it has constantly grown in 
importance, not only in consequence of its being the political centre of 
the growing Austrian dominions, but also on account of its admirable 
situation for commerce. The advantages of its situation in this 
respect are due (1) to the £Eict that here the navigation of the Danube, 
which, above Vienna, passes through a long series of rapids and 
narrows, begins to be more convenient ; (2) tifiat it lies at tiie point 
where trade routes are left open between the three great highland 
areas of the monarchy, a westerly route along the valley of the Danube 
between the Alps and the north-western plateaux (a route communi- 
cating with South Germany and the Bmne), and a northerly route, 
communicating with East Germany, through the Moravian Gate« 
between these plateaux and the Carpathians ; (8) that it lies on the 
point of the Danube nearest the head of the Adriatic, between 
which and Vienna the Alps are easily traversed, so that it serves as 
a centre in the trade between the plains of Eastern Europe and the 
Mediterranean.^ At the present day Vienna is not only the capital of 
Austria, but the seat of one-seventh of the manufacturing industries of 
the empire, of a great university with a world-renowned medical 
school, a great art centre and money market. In Upper Austria ' the 
chief town is Linz. 

Bohemia, the lozenge-shaped province in the north-west, the 
drainage of which is to the North Sea, has an area about two- 
thirds of that of Ireland, with a population considerably larger 
(about 300 to .the square mile). Active manufacturing industry 
and advanced agriculture combine to give it this dense population. 
The sheep reared on the upland pastures, and the flax grown in 
similar situations, have long fostered the spinning and weaving 
of wool and linen, to which in more recent years, since the 
development of machine factories and the opening of coal- 
mines, cotton manufactures have been added. The extensive 
forests (covering in all nearly a third of the surface) have 
famished material for another important industry, the making 

^ There are only twelve towns In Anstria-Hungaiy with more than 50,000 in- 
habitants. 

' Now greatly promoted by the railway across the Semmering Pass (see p. 206). 

B In this province lies the district known as the Saizkamtnergut, ' the estate 
of salt chambers,' the district from which Anstria-Hongary derives a great part of 
Its Bait 
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of glass,' for wbioh Bohemia has long been celebrated. Thoagh 
the chief mineral wealth of the Erzegebirge is on the German side, 
there are on the Bohemian side some mines of tin and silver in 
this range, the latter in Joachimsthal,' whence the silver thaler* 
obtained its name, and here aJso are the fEunoos mineral springs 
of Marienbad, Franzensbad, and Earlsl)ad.^ 

The chief town is PSAOTJS, a strongly built town in the centre of 
the province, where the Moldan begins to be navigable for larger 
vessels, and its valley is crossed by tiiie road from northern Bavaria 
to Moravia. It is the seat of the oldest university in Central Europe 
(founded in 1848). No other town contains more than 50,000 in- 
habitants. 

The population in Moravia and Silesia* is of abont the same 

density as that in Bohemia, and the products are similar. 

Br&xm, at the confluence of the Schwarzawa * and Zwittawa, near 
a coal-field, is an important industrial centre; chief manufacture, 
woollens. 

2. The Alpine Froyinces. — ^Among these the population is 
comparatively thin, and there are few considerable towns. 

The chief products of the Alpine provinces are those of the 
hill pastures. In the more open valleys and on the hill slopes 
to the east (southern Styria) there are extensive tracts of fertile 
land, bearing wheat, maize, fruit, and wine. In the vaUey of the 
Etsch (Adige), the largest transverse^ valley in the Alps, there is 
more of an Italian than a Central European aspect. The pro- 
ducts include silk, besides wine and fruit, and the Italian 
language is spreading farther north every day. L^ North Styria 
there are large quantities of iron. The Erzberg is almost one 
mass of haBmatite,* and in summer ore can be quarried, being 
worked in shafts only in winter. 

Oral, on the Mur (trib. Drave), in Styria, now an important railway 
centre, is the only town with a population approaching 100,000, and is 
the largest in the Alps. Salsbnrg, picturesquely built between two 

1 Wood ashoB yield potash, which is largely used in this manafactue. 

> Thed (pranonnoed toi) German » dale or valley. 

> The thaler was a coin in general drcolation in Germany till within the last 
few years. * Bocf, German « bath. 

' Aastiian Slesia is only a small remnant of the large province of that nama^ 
which once belonged to Austria, bat the greater part of which was wrested out of 
Austrian hands by Pnlssia m the last centnry. 

* Hnpo, a Slavonic termination signifying stream. 

7 See p. 202 n. 8. ^ A very rich kind of iron ore. 
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hills, has long been of some importanee as the starting-point of a 
route across the Alps leading into that which crosses the Brenner Pass. 
Innsbruck and Trent are the two towns of importance north and south 
of the Brenner Pass in TyroL 

3. The Provinces bordering on the Adriatic— Here, in 
Gamiola, Istria, Western Oroatia, and Dalmatia, limestone is the 
predominant rock, and as the hill slopes have been almost wholly 
divested of forests,' the surface is liable to be stripped of its soil by 
occasional floods and torrents of rain, and is left exposed to the 
piercing north and north-east winds (the bora). These blast the 
vegetation, which a blazing snn is at other times apt to scorch. 
Everywhere in this region rivers disappear in fissures ; and caves, 
underground lakes, and temporary surface lakes' are numerous. 
Only here and there are fertile tracts in bowl-shaped depressions, 
(probably due to the fall of cavern roofs'), where the soil cannot 
be washed away. Elsewhere crops are rare, and the thin 
pastures are grazed mainly by goats and sheep. The population 
is accordingly scanty, and is mostly confined to the coast, where 
the barrenness of the land drives the inhabitants to the sea for 
their maintenance. Hence the islands and the borders of the 
inlets of the Dalmatian coast are peopled by fishermen, from 
among whom the Austrian Navy obtains its best seamen.^ 

Of the two chief seaports on this coast, Flame, at the head of the 
Gulf of Quamero, belongs to the Trans-Leithan provinces, the govem- 
znent of which is endeavouring to promote its growth at the expense of 
Trieste, the Gis-Leithan port, which is still by far the most important 
seaport of Austria. The latter town has a fine roadstead and restively 
easy communication with the interior, but though it has doubled its 
population in the last fortv years, it has latterly been somewhat 
checked in its growth by the revival of Venice and the growth of 
Fimne. It is the head-quarters of the Austrian Lloyd's, a ship- 
building company that carries on a large trade with the Levant. The 
town itself occupies but a narrow strip between the sea and the edge 

1 Felled in fonner times to supply timber for the fleets of Rome and afterwards 
of Venice. The most desolate put of the region described in this paragraph is 
known as the Kartt, 

' Such lakes have oommnnications with underground cavities and fnrm on the 
snrface only when the latter are full to overflowing. Zirknitx is the largest lake 
which is thus from time to time formed and drained away. * See Introd. p. 29. 

4 Compare Brittany (p. 181) and Norway (p. 230). Like the Norwegians of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the Dalmatians (or Illyrians, as they were anciently 
ealled) were notorious for their piracy at different periods in history, the numerous 
creeks on the coasts of both countries affording retreats which facilitated piratical 
operations. 
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of the Istrian platean, the top of which is now occnpied by ntunerons 
saburbs. The population is ahnosu entirely Italism in speech. 

4. Galicia and Bnkovina (the former acquired about 100 
years ago at the division of Poland,^ the latter from Turkey) are 
similar in physical features but differ in population and religion. 
Galicia is inhabited chiefly by Soman Catholic Poles, Bukovina 
by Buthenians (another Slavonic people), adherents of the Greek 
Church. Both provinces are rich in agricultural produce, and in 
timber, salt, and petroleum. 

Cracow, on the Vistula, in the west of Galicia, formerly a residence 
of kings of Poland, still has a Polish university, and so too has 
LEMBESO, in the east. At Czemowitz, the capital of Bukovina, there 
is a German university recently founded. Near Cracow are the cele- 
brated salt-mines of Wielieska. 

5. Hungary and Transylvania, Croatia and Slavonia.*— Most 
of the towns in the Hungarian plains are more like large villages 
than towns. They are each spread over a wide area, with large 
spaces between the houses, and have few public buildings or 
paved streets, for which, as well as for roads, the country is 
scantily supplied with materials. 

The capital of Hungary is the double town of BTJDA-FEST (860), on 
the Danube, the Magyar town of Pest on the left bank (subject to inun- 
dations), and the German town of Buda or Ofen on the right bank. 
The town lies at the foot of the last hills bordering the banks of the 
Danube, where for the last time the river can be conveniently bridged 
before it spreads out over the marshy plain ^ ; and this position early 
made it the centre of commerce for Hungary. Its growth has been 
greatly accelerated since the revival of Hungeuian nationality in recent 
times ; the population of Pest almost trebled itself in the thirty yeajrs 
1850-1880. Next in population to Buda is Szegedin, the only important 
town on the Theiss (at the confluence of the Maros), now an im- 
portant railway centre. In 1879 it was to a large extent destroyed by 
an inundation, which was partly ascribable to the works that had been 
executed to prevent such disasters in the upper part of the course of 
the river. Debreczin, farther north, is the centre of the pusstas on the 
Upper Theiss. Temesvar, the chief town of the Banat, south-east of 
Szegedin, is another important railway centre, and stands at the head 
of a shipping canal communicating with the Danube. In Transylvania 
the chief town is Elausenburg, in the principal valley leading down to 
the plains of Hungary. In Croatia, Agram, on the Save, is the prin- 
cipal town, and it is the seat of a Slavonic university. 

1 Seep.224«.l. 

s These provinces, together with Fiume and its territory, make up the Trana- 
Leithan crown-lands. Hungary and Transylvania together constitute one crown- 
land, Croatia and Slavonia another. > See Introd. p. 61 (2) (c). 
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THE EASTERN EUBOFEAN PLAIN: 
RUSSIA AND ROUMANIA. 

Approximate latitudes : (south of Shetland Islands, Christiania), St. 

Petersburg, 60^ ; (Edinburgh, Copenhagen), Moscow, 56^ ; Odessa, 

Astrakhan, 47^; (mouth of Fo) mouth of Danube (western end 

of Caucasus Mountains), 45^ 
Approximate longitudes : west of Poland, 18^ E. ; Ural Mountains, 

60^ E. 

I. EXTSSIA. — Bussia, which, including Finland, has an area 
of upwards of two million square miles, or twenty-three times that 
of Ghreat Britain, occupies the whole of the east of Europe 
between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea.^ In the north 
the shallow White Sea communicates with the former, and in 
the south the still shallower Sea of Azof with the latter. The 
western coasts all line the Baltic and its branches (Onlfki of 
Bothnia, Finland, and Eiga), and in some places are bordered by 
a breastwork of small islands. On the south-east there is the in- 
land Caspian Sea. Almost everywhere the coasts are low and flat. 

The only great mountain range is that of the TTrals, which 
extend for about 1,400 miles from north to south in the east, and 
these, though they rise in some places to upwards of 4,000 feet 
in height, slope up with such gentle undulations from the 
European plain, that their mountainous character cannot always 
be recognised. Especially is this the case towards the south, 
where one may follow the great trade route which crosses these 
mountains at the height of 1,000 feet, in about lat. &T^ between 
Perm and Ekaterinburg,* without ever perceiving that a 
mountain range has been traversed. Hence in this part the 
Ural Mountains do not form a political boundary, European 
Bussia extending 200 miles beyond them. West of the Ural 
Mountains Bussia may be regarded as one vast plain, though 
the highest part of it rises to 1,100 feet above sea-level. This 
elevation is reached in the central plateau of the Valdai Hills, 
from which the principal rivers of Bussia radiate,* and from 
which the descent is so gradual that it is impossible to fix a 
boundary between plain and plateau. So level is the surface, 

1 The large nnlnhablted Arctic islands of Novaya Zemlya or Nova Zembla ( * New 
X*aiid * ) and the Spitzbergen group are considered part of European Russia. 

2 Now connected by railway. See p. 264. 9 s^ p. 154. 
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that the water (as in Ireland) is apt to collect in marBhes, and 
all the rivers occasionally overflow their banks. The Pinsk 
or Soldtno Karshes, traversed by the Pripet, a tributary of the 
Dnieper, cover an area greater than that of Ireland, but are now 
in process of being drained. 

In the sonth-east, north and west of the Caspian Sea, is a 
considerable area below Hbe sea-level, the surface of the Caspian 
itself being eighty-three feet below that of the Black Sea. 

From this structure of the land it results that the rivers of 
Russia are of much more importance than its elevations. Among 
these is the longest river in Europe, the Volga, whose basin is 
larger than any two countries in the continent except Russia 
itself, even that of one of its great tributaries, the Kama (left 
bank), being almost as large as France. All the rivers are rich 
in fisii, among which the sturgeon of the Volga and its tribu- 
taries (as well as the Caspian) is especially prized. 

As means of oommunioation the rivers of Bnssia are of great value 
on three grounds. (1) Havifig a gentle &11, all the chief rivers and 
their larger tributaries are navigable almost to tHeir source. (2) They 
flow from the heart of the country to all the Eussian coasts. (3) 
They are easily connected by canals.^ As against these advantages it 
must be noted that all the great rivers of Bussia suffer from certain 
drawbacks — some from one, some from others. (1) The longest, the 
Volga, ends in an inland sea. (2) Of those which flow to the southern 
coast, the Don traverses the driest part of the oountiy and hence is 
deficient in water, and the Sea of Azo^ into which it fieJ^s, is itself too 
shallow for large vessels ; the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Bug all 
have to cross a granite plateau where the navigation is impeded by 
rapids (on the Dnieper over a course of twenty-three miles). Bapids also 
impede the navigation of the Neva above St. Petersburg. (8) The rivers 
of the north (ITorthem Dwina and Fetohora), though fine fdll-fiooded 
streams, traverse apart of the country less rich in products than those of 
the south, and terminate in a sea difficult of navigation. (4) All Bussian 
rivers have their navigation stopped by ice for a longer or shorter 
period every year. Even at Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga, in 
the latitude of Bordeaux, the stoppage of navigation lasts for three 
months. Only the Don in some years escapes being frozen. 

In addition to these difficulties besettmg the inland navigation 
there is another hindrance to communication in Bussia in the fiQ>ct that 
the marshy character of a large part of the surfEuse and the want of 
road-making material have been adverse to the making of roads, and 
hence the construction of railways is of peculiar importance in this 
country. In many parts of Bussia travelling is still easiest in winter 
by means of sledges. 

^ Seep. 156. 
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The lakes of Bussia are relatively as important as the rivers. 
The principal Ue round the Gulf of Finland.^ Finland itself is 
a large granite plateau, the south of which is more thickly 
studded than any other part of Europe with lakes, both large and 
smaU, all very irregular in outline. Lake Ladoga,^ between 
Finland and Eussia Proper, the largest lake in Europe, is nearly 
as largo as Wales. Next in size are Lakes Onega (north-east of 
Lake Ladoga) and Peipus (south of the Gulf of Finland). Li 




7ia. 36.— WiNTBB TBATELLINa IN BUSSUL. 

the depressed area, north of the Caspian are hundreds of small 
lakt;S without 'outlets, useful as sources of supply for salt.^ 

As regards Jclimate,' Russia >ccupies\that part of Europe 
where extremes of temperature are at their greatest * and rainfall 
is least, t Astrakhan has a January twenty degrees colder and a 
July fourteen degrees warmer than that of London ; and even 
Archangel, on the White Sea. which has a January more than ten 
1 See p. 156. • 7,000 sq. miles in extent. » See Inlrod. p. 81. * See p. 156. 
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degrees colder than Astrakhan, has a July as warm as that of the 
northern coasts of England. The rainfall, though scanty, occurs 
most abundantly in the summer months,^ when most wanted, 
and hence, eyerywhere, except in the south-east, is sufficient for 
agriculture. 

Vast as the country is, it has a population only two and a 
half times as large as that of Oreat Britain. The average 
density is only about forty-one to the square mile, and there are 
wide areas over which it is much less. The cold of the north 
and the drought of the south-east cause these regions to be very 
sparsely peopled, the greater part of the population being thus 
confined to the middle region, and especially to its western 
portion. The variations in density correspond to variations in the 
nature of the products. 

Five zones of production may be distinguished. (1) In the 
extreme north is the region of the toundras, where the ground 
thaws in summer to the depth of at most one foot, and where the 
only inhabitants are a few thousand Lapps and Samoyedes, who 
wander about with reindeer herds, as in the north of Scandinavia. 
This region extends to the south of the Arctic Circle only in the 
extreme north-east. (2) To the south of that is the Forest Zone, 
where, besides timber, resin, pobashes, and other forest products, 
the chief commodities of trade are furs (from sable, ermine, and 
other fur-bearing animals). This zone is bounded by an irre- 
gular line stretching, on the whole, south-eastwards &om St. 
Petersburg. Forests were recently estimated to cover nearly 
forty per cent, of the sur&ce of Russia, but they are now being 
rapidly thini^ed. In this zone the population is still scanty. 
(3) The next is the Industrial Zone, in the heart of Russia, 
where agriculture is extensively pursued, but manufeusturing 
industries are also practised to a considerable extent, so that the 
agricultural products of this region would suffice to support the 
inhabitants for only about three-quarters of the year. (4) The 
Agricultural Zone, to the south and west of the Industrial, where 
the agricultural produce is not only sufficient for the inhabitants, 
but leaves a large surplus for other parts of the country as well 
as for export. The southern part of the agricultural zone is 
known as the Black Earth Begion, from the colour of its soil, 

1 See p. 157. 
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which is so fertile that, where it is found and the rainfall is 
sufficient, grain can be grown with less labour than in any 
other part of Europe.^ . This region is almost treeless, and its 
aspect resembles that of the Hungarian pusstas.^ The part of the 
agricultural zone in the west of Bussia embraces the whole of the 
former kingdom of Poland,' with part of the adjoining districts. 

It is in the last two zones, and more particularly in the latter, that 
the population is densest ; but even in tiiese the density is one of the 
smallest in Europe, both manufjactares and agriculture being still very 
far behind. Only one-third of the entire surface of Bussia is under culti- 
vation ; and the region in which there is the richest soil is that in 
which a^culture is pursued with least care. 

(5) The last zone is that of the south and south-east, that of 
the true Bnssian steppes,^ where agriculture can be pursued only 
with difficulty, and the inhabitants, largely Tatars and Kalmucks, 
dwell in tents, and roam over the arid plains with flocks of cattle, 
horses, and camels, as they do in the precisely similar parts of 
Central Asia. 

The chief agricnltnral products of Bussia are rye, wheat, 
maize, and oats ; but flax and hemp have greater importance here 
than in any other country in Europe, and their cultivation is here 
increasing, while in all other countries in Europe it is declining. 

The mineral wealth of Bussia is chiefly concentrated in the 
r^on of the Middle Urals, where excellent iron, gold,^ platinum, 
copper, and precious stones are found in abundance. The coal- 
fields, which exist on the Donetz (a tributary on the right bank of 
the Don), round Moscow, and elsewhere, are able to furnish large 
supplies of coal, but are as yet far from being adequately worked. 

Belatively to the population, the foreign commerce is not great. 
Among tho exports, com sometimes makes up more than one-half 
of the total value, and next in importance are flax and linseed 
and wood. The principal imports are raw cotton, tea, and iron ; 
and the steady increase which has gone on for many years in the 
first-mentioned import is an indication of the growth that is taking 
place in the manufacturing industry of the country. 

1 The covering of black soil is not continuous, having been washed away to a 
large extent in the river valleys. ' See p. 211. * See p. 224 n, 1. 

« The term steppea is often used in a wider sense to include the whole of the 
treeless region of Kussia. 

ft In the production of gold Bussia (including Siberia) is the rival of the United 
states and AuMrsIia. 
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Though mhabited by many distinct races speaking distinct 
languages, Bussia is to a large extent as uniform in its popula- 
tion as in its surface. Three-fourths of the people are Russians 
Proper, and of the remaining inhabitants the most numerous 
are the Poles in the west, speaking an allied Blavonic language. 
Lithuanians, speaking another language more distantly related 
to the Eussian, form the bulk of the population south of the Gulf 
of Finland. There are numerous Germans in the provinces south 
of the Gulf of Finland, and many of the towns in that region were 
founded by Germans before the rise of the Russian power. In 
Finland the majority of the people are Finns, but the most influ- 
ential section of the population consists of the Swedes in the south. 
To these difiEerences in race correspond for the most part the 
differences in religion. All the Eussians Proper are adherents of 
the Greek Church, while the Poles and inhabitants of the Baltic 
provinces are mainly Eoman Catholics, and the Finlanders are 
chiefly Protestants. In Poland the difference of religion is one of 
the causes of the still surviving feeling of hostility between Poles 
and Eussians ; but the chief cause is to be found in the fact that 
Poland,* after having long been what Eussianow is, the greatest 
of the Slavonic states, was, towards the end of last century, over- 
thrown, and its territory divided by Bussia, Austiia, and Prussia. 

In the great plain occupied by Bussia extensive territories 
have always been under one rule ; but the growth of the present 
empire of Bussia dates only from the second half of the fifteenth 
century, when the Grand Prince of Moscow conquered the western 
dominion of Novgorod.' From that time the growth of the 
Eussian Empire has been almost constant, and, though it has 
received a check in Europe, it is still progressing as rapidly as 
ever in the plains of Asia, so that the territory of the empire 
now covers an unbroken area almost as large as the aggregate 
total of the United Kingdom with its colonies. 

^ Poland once oomprised not only what is now known as Poland in Russia (the 
part which was formerly called the Kingdom of Poland and had till 1864 a separate 
government with the Emperor of Russia as king), but also many of the adjoining 
provinces of Russia, together with Posen and other parts of the present kingdom o€ 
Prussia, and Galicia, Bukovina, and some smaller districts now bdonging to Austria. 

* This town, situated at the outlet of Lake Ilmen, in a river valley immediatelj 
to the west of the Valdai plateau, is now of no great importance^ but was in the 
Middle ^ges one of the principal centres of commerce in Eastern Europe and a lead- 
ing member of the Hansa (see p. 196 ». 2). Its decline dates fix>m the event mentioned 
in the text and was completed by the foundation of St. Pctenbnig. 
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The Czar, or Emperor, is an absolute monarch everyrvhere 
except in Finland, which has a constitntional government, the 
Emperor of Russia being there a limited ruler with the title of 
Grand Prince. 

Towns. — 1. Coast towns, — The principal seaports of Russia 
are on the gulfs communicating with the Baltic. 

ST. PET£B8BUB0 (900), on the Neva, at the head of the Gulf of 
Finland, the present capital of Bussia, yet a town of quite modem 
origin. It was founded oy Peter the Great in 1708 in the midst of 
unhealthy marshes and dreary wastes, these disadvantages being 
counterbalanced in the eyes of its founder by the importance of having 
the seat of government on the sea, so as to feusilitate communication 
with the more civilised powers of the West. Till the latter part of 
1885, when a large ship-canal through the shallow end of the Gulf of 
Finland to the Neva was opened, it was not even a seaport except for 
small vessels, although its position as capital, the canals connectmg it 
with aU the navigable rivers of Bussia, and the more recently con- 
structed Russian railways had already made it the principal seat of 
commerce in the empire. Before the opening of the canal, Oronstadt, 
the impregnable fortress on a small island in front of St. Petersburg, 
the principal naval station of Russia, was indispensable as the port of 
St. Petersburg for large shipping. £16 A, at the mouth of the Western 
Dwina, on the gulf named mei it, the old capital of Livonia, is the 
second seaport in Russia, and carries on a similsir trade to the east 
German ports of Danzig, Eonigsberg, and Memel,' but above all in flax. 
Bevel, an old German town, on the south shore of the Gulf of Finland, 
is of less importance. Opposite on the north shore is Helsingfort, the 
present capital of Finland, seat of a university. 

On the Black Sea sae ODESSA, a rapidly rising seaport between 
the mouths of the Dniester and Bug, the chief seat of export of the 
wheat and other grains of South Russia ; Nikolaief, near the mouth of 
the Bug, the chief naval station on the Black Sea ; KHEBSON, near 
the mouth of the Dnieper ; Kertch, at the mouth of the Sea of Azot 
Taganrog, at the head of that sea, a little to the west of the mouth of 
the Don, is accessible only for small vessels.^ Sebastopol, in the west of 
the Crimea, is of importance not as a seaport but as a fortress, and till 
1855, when it was taken by the allied armies of the English and 
French, was considered impregnable.' The rocky coast on the south- 
east of the Crimea, at the base of the Yaila Mountains, has numerous 
small seaports, and, being protected by this mountain range from the 
cold winds from the north,^ is remarkable for the contrast which its 
rich vegetation, quite Mediterranean in its aspect, presents to the 
dreary steppes occupying the greater part of the peninsula. 

Astrakhan, on the delta of the Volga, is the centre of trade with the 
Persian coast, and Archangel, at the mouth of the Northern Dwina, the 
principal port on the White Sea. 

1 See p. 198. > See p 220. 

S I(b fortifications, destroyed after the Crimean war, have since been restored. 

4 See Introd. p. 68. 

P 
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8. XnlandTowiis.---BmaIlwood-biiilt* villages, thinly sc^^ 
oyer the surfaoe, are a characteristio feature in the Bossian 
plain ; larger towns are few in number, and many of these have, 
like those of Hungary, the appearance of aggregates of viUages 
rather than towns proper. 

In the Yolga basin the chief town is KOBOOW (750), in the heart of 
Bnssia, on the Moskva, where it begins to be navigable, formerly the 
capital of the comitry, still the chief seat of its maniifactnriDg industry, 
and next after St. Petersburg the principal commercial centre of the 
empire ; also seat of the most largely^ attended of Bnssisii muversities. 
It is largely biult of wood, but the gilded domes and pinnacles of its 
churches, and in particular those of the Kremlin, the old seat of the 
Czars, a walled enclosure fall of churches and palaces, give it a very 
picturesque and striking appearance. Between Kaluga and Tula, 
south of Moscow, is an important coal-field with iron ores, and the latter 
town is an important centre of the manu&cture of arms and hardware. 
NlBlini-Novgorod, at the confluence of the Oka and Volga, has not a 
lurge stationary population, but is celebrated for its annual fairs, at 
which two continents' exchange their products, when thousands of 
booths cover the peninsula between the two rivers, and vessels of all 
sizes moored along the river banks for miles together are converted for 
the time being into shops and magazines. Xasoa, at the point where 
the Volga turns southwards,' is an important centre of trade. 

In western Bussia the chief town is WABSAW (400), the former 
capital of Poland, and still the seat of a Polish university. With its 
suDurb of Praga, it commands the principal passage of the Vistula, 
and hence is strongly fortified. Vilna, on a tributary of the Niemeo 
and the high road from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, is the chief town 
belonging to the old kingdom of Lithuania. Dorpat, west of Lake 
Peipus, is chiefly noteworthy as the seat of the easternmost German 
university, and hence the most advanced outpost of German civilisation. 

In the south-west and south the chief inland towns are XISHIHSF, 
the centre of the fertile govermnent of Bessarabia ; KI£F, on the Dnieper, 
and KEABEOF, between the Dnieper and the Don — all towns belonging 
to the Begion of Black Earth. 

II. BOUUANIA, a kingdom to the south-west of Bussia, formed 
in 1861 out of the two principalities of Moldavia (in the north) 
and Wallachia (in the south-west), to which the plateau of the 
Dobruja on the right bank of the Danube was added in 1878. 
Physically it is for the most part a continuation of the Bnssian 
plain, but the northern portion is higher, and must rather be 
regarded as a continuation of the plateau of Galicia and 
Bukovina. The country is drained by numerous tributaries ol 
the Dajiube, the principal being the Sereth and Pruth, the latt^ 
of which divides Boumania from Bussia. The state is essentially 
agricultural, and produces enormous quantities of malM for 

^ The tise of brick is extending. ' Asia and Europe. > See p. 61 (3) (&). 
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export. The language is one of the corruptions of the Latin. 
The inhabitants are adherents of the Greek Ohurch. The 
density of the population is little over 100 to the square mile. 

The capital is BITKABEST (220), in the centre of the plain of Wal- 
lachia; and the other important towns are Jassy, in the centre of the 
Edateau of Moldavia, and Oalats, the chief port near the mouth of the 
Danube, situated at the point where that river turns to the east.^ 



SCANDINAVIA. 

Approximate latitudes : Hammerfest, 70}^ ; Throndhjem, G3^^ ; (south 
point of Shetland Islands), Ghristiania, Upsala (St. Petersburg), 
60° ; (Copenhagen), Malmo (Moscow), 56^ 

Approximate longitudes : west of Norway, 5° ; river TomeS, 24° E. 

Norway and Sweden, the two kingdoms which compose this 
peninsula (the largest in Europe), are the most thinly populated 
countries of the Continent, the former having a population oi 
only sixteen, the latter twenty-six to the square mile. 

This small density is explained by the position and the 
physical features. A large part of the peninsula lies within the 
Arctic Circle, and though the western shores are under peculiarly 
favourable influences as regards climate,^ the benefit of these 
influences is felt only to a slight distance inland, owing to the 
nature of the surface. The greater part of the peninsula con- 
sists of a plateau of hard rocks, which sinks abruptly down on 
the west or Norwegian side, and more gradually in a series of 
terraces on the east or Swedish side. The plateau increases in ele- 
vation from north to south,^ and its surface is everywhere too high 
for cultivation. It is not even covered to any great extent with 
pastures, but chiefly with mosses and lichens, where it does not 
rise above the limit of perpetual snow. The aspect is extremely 
dreary. It is for the most part that of a vast elevated plain,^ 
broken up into tabular masses by deep but narrow gorges, and 
dotted here and there with mountains, which appear like large 
rocks scattered over the surface, and nowhere form a mountain 
chain. The highest mountains rise from the highest part of the 
plateau, where the Oaldhdppigen rise to the height of 8,400 feet. 
In this region also are the most extensive glaciers, one, that of 
Jostedalsbrae, covering an area of nearly 400 square miles. 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (2) (5). > See Introd. p. 51, and p. 157. 

3 From about 1,0Q0 to upwards of 8,000 feet 

^ Called by the people themselves ihefjeld (pronoanced/^«Q. 
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On the west side the gorges that break op the plateau advance 
into the sea, and form the numerous steep-sided rocky fiords, 
which are so characteristic of the Norwegian coast. In front of 
the fiords is an ahnost continuous breastwork of rocky islands 
(so called skerries), the principal group of which is that of the 
Lofoten Islands, within the Arctic Circle. The Swedish coast, on 
the other hand, is almost everywhere flat, and so also are the 
numerous small islands by whidi it is bordered. 

The lowlands of the peninsula lie chiefly on the gentler 
eastern slope of the plateau, and hence occupy a much smaller 
area in Norway than in Sweden. In the former country they 
constitute only about one-hundredth part of the whole surface 
(on the Skager Eak), while in the latter they occupy one-third. 
The chief rivers belong to the same slope, and almost all of them 
expand at intervals into long lakes with cataracts at their lower 
end, and hence, though they can be used for floating timber, are 
scarcely anywhere navigable. Lakes Wener and Wetter, the 
largest lakes in Europe after those of North Russia, occupy the 
lowland peninsula in the south of Sweden. 

About three-fourths of the people of Sweden are dependent 
on agriculture and the rearing of live-stock, and in that country 
Qie export of grain (chiefly oats) exceeds the import. In 
Norway the rearing of live-stock is of more importance than 
the tillage of the ground. In the neighbourhood of the plateau 
the cattle are driven up in the summer to the highland pastures, 
while in winter they are poorly fed under cover. Besides 
agriculture the chief occupations of the people are, in Sweden, 
wood-cutting and mining ; in Norway, wood-cutting, fishing, and 
shipping. Almost one-half of the timber of European commerce 
is derived from the Scandinavian peninsula. The forests^ are 
chiefly pine and fir, and the wood is peculiarly hard and durable.' 
The great majority of the inhabitants belong to a Teutonic 
stock. (SeeDsNMABE, p. 231.) The northern half of both Norway 
and Sweden is chiefly inhabited in the interior * by a separate 
race, known as the Lapps or Finns, who number at most 60,000 
(probably much less). Some of these live by fishing (Sea Lapps) ; 

1 Two-fifths of the surface of Sweden is estimated to be covered with forests. 

> Because the short summers make the axmual rings of the wood very close. 

s Almost the only settled population in the interior of northern Sweden is thnt 
nmnd the huge ironstone mountain of Gellivara— the ore from which is conveyed to 
(be LuleS river by means of a railway, the most northerly in the world. 
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while others (the Beindeer Lapps) travel about with herds of 
reindeer, which feed on the mosses that cover the plateau, and 
which supply them with food, drink, and clothing, and in winter 
drag their sledges with great swiftness across the snow. 

Both Norway and Sweden now acknowledge the rule of one 
king, but they have separate legislatures, and in every other 
respect a separate government. 




Pio. 37.— As ENCAMPiraxT of Lapps 



Betcdeeb. 



I. Sweden. — The more populous part of Sweden lies to the 
south of 62® north, and is divided into the territories of Svea- 
land ' in the north and Gottland in the south (the peninsula 
between the Kattegat and the Baltic). 

In the former area are the principal mines of Sweden. In the 

> That is. the land of the Swedes proper. 
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valleys of the OstercUJ and Westerdal, the district IsnDwn as IhOarae— 
that is, the valleys — ^are the principal copper mines, and nearer the 
coast, a little to the north oi the sixtieth parallel, are the celebrated 
ironworks of Dannemora, where the iron is not obtained hj means of 
underground shafts, but is quarried in the open air.^ In this area fdso 
lies the capital of Sweden, STOCKHOLK (205), beautifully situated at 
the lower end of Lake Malar, which is connected by a canal with an 
inlet on the south, and thus placed in communication with a series of 
canals with locks connecting Lakes Wener and Wetter with the Baltic 
and the Kattegat. North-north-west of Stockholm, Upsala, the seat of 
a fGunoTis university, at which LinnsBUS was professor. 

The peninsula of Gottland is the principal agricultural region of 
Sweden. Here, on the Kattegat, at the mouth of the Gota-elf,'' Oote- 
borg (Gothenburg), the second largest town in Sweden, and the most 
important of its industrial towns (cotton spinneries, &c. ; best known in 
this country through its matches). Opposite the coast of Gottland is 
an island of the same name, with Wisby on its west coast, now an 
insignificant town, but with extensive wsJls and various ruins, to call 
to mind the period when it was one of the chief towns of the Hansa.' 
Near the southern end of the peninsula, Halmo, the chief place of 
transit to Denmark and Germany. 

IL Norway. — The chief area for the production of timber 
and com crops in Norway is a small triangle in the north of the 
Skager Bak. 

Li this triangle lies GhrlBtiania, the capital of Norway, at the head 
of the fiord of the same name, the only town in Norway with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. All the other chief towns are on the fiords 
of the west coast, and depend mainly on the fisheries. The principal 
market for fish is Bergen, the second largest town in Norway, on a 
fiord near the south ; and the coasts between this inlet and the sonth- 
em point of Norway (Gape Lindesnaes) are the principal scene of the 
herrmg fishery. God, on the other hand, are principally caught in the 
channel between the Lofoten Islands and the mainland, where they 
arrive in countless shoals about the beginning of February. Here, 
while the long Arctic night still continues, from 15,000 to 20,000 fisher- 
men assemble every year with about 4,000 boats, and the fishery goes 
on till Apnl. The cod are split open and dried on long lines of wooden 
framework (atochfish), or salted and dried on the cliffs behind the 
fishermen's huts (TcUppfiah),'^ and the liver is preserved for the making 
of cod-liver oiL Thro&dlijem lies fSftrther north than Bergen, on a 
comparatively broad fiord, affording some space for agriculture on its 
shores, and from it an easy road (now a railway) leads across the f jeld 
into the south-east of Sweden. Tronud and Hammerfest are small 
towns still fEuiher north, the latter in a latitude at which the winter 
night and summer day last for three and a half months. On the neigh- 
bouring cliffs eider-down is collected from the nests of the eider ducks. 

1 Comp. the Eizberg, p. 216. * Elf, Swedish driver. > See p. 196 n. 2. 
« That is, * cliff fish.' The cod-fish of Norway are chiefly exported to the 
Roman Catholic countries on the Mediterranean. 
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DENMARK. 

Denmark, which was long associated in history with Scandi- 
navia, is a country of very different aspect. Both mainland and 
islands, with the exception of the more distant rocky island of 
Bomholm, are essentially a part of the great European plain. 
The mainland is separated from Sweden by the Kattegat, which 
communicates with the Baltic by means of three narrow straits 
— the Soimd, between Sweden and Seeland ; the Great Belt, 
between Seeland and Fyen ;^ and the Little Belt, between Fyen 
and Jutland. Of these, the Great Belt is the only one deep 
enough to be used by war vessels ; but merchant vessels come 
and go by way of the Sound, which is not only the shortest 
route, but one in which sailing vessels are favoured in either 
direction by the prevailing westerly winds. 

The mainland portion of the country, forming the peninsula 
of Jutland (with which a detached portion on the north, now 
completely separated by the Liimfiord, was connected in the 
west till 1826), presents the same contrast on the east and west 
as the more southerly portion of the same peninsula now belong- 
ing to Prussia. The west coasts are bordered by a chain of 
downs or sand-hills inaccessible to shipping, while the east coast 
is richer in harbours. On the west a barren sandy soil extends 
more than half-way inland, and thus reduces considerably the 
density of the population, but the eastern part of the peninsula 
and almost all the islands are fertile. 

The inhabitants are mainly agriculturists, and many of the 
peasants own the land which they till. Relatively to population, 
more com is grown and more cattle are reared in Denmark than 
in any other country in Europe, and different kinds of grain 
form by fax the most important export. 

Till the beginning of the sixteenth century Denmark was at 
the head of the Scandinavian countries, having both Norway and 
Sweden subject to its rule ; but first Sweden acquired its inde- 
pendence (1526), and in the present century Norway was detached. 
Still, however, the inhabitants of these three kingdoms are much 
i^like in language, religion, occupations, and customs. Norwe- 
gian is only a dialect of Danish, and Swedish is a language very 
closely allied. The inhabitants of all three countries are Lutheran 
^ Often called Funen in tills ooontiy, that name being a comiption of the 
O^nnan one. The Danish name (in the text) means * fine,' or * beautiful.' 
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Protestants in religion, and among the Danes, as among the 
Swedes and Norwegians, education is very generally diffused and 
highly advanced. There is an excellent university at Copenhagen. 

Towni. — OOPEKHAOEN (235), the capital, chiefly on the island of 
Seeland, partly on the small island or Amager, arose on the best 
natural harbour on the Sound. Besides Oopenhagen there are only 
two towns with a population of more than 20,000, one of which 
is Fredariksborg, the summer residence of the royal family, a short 
distance from Copenhagen. The other is Odense, on the east side of 
the island of Fyen. The towns in Jutland are all small places mostly 
at the head of tiie inlets, here called fiords, thou^ unlike the steep- 
sided rooky fiords of Norway. 

Distant Possessions. — The Faroe^ Islands, north-west oi 
Scotland, in lat. 62^ N., are rocky islands, inhabited by a small 
number of people employed in sheep-rearing and fishing. 

Iceland, still fiEurther to the north-west, an island bisected 
by the 66th parallel of north latitude. It is nearly half as large as 
Great Britain, but, having an elevated surface, consisting chiefly 
of volcanic rock covered with mosses and lichens, and a summer 
too cold and damp for the cultivation of grain, is inhabited by 
only about 70,000 people, who derive a scanty subsistence from 
the rearing of sheep and horses, and from fishing. They are the 
descendants of old Norwegian farmers of noble birth, and still 
speak the old Norwegian language, the mother language of 
Danish and Norwegian, and retain to the present day the love 
of learning inherited from their ancestors, so that education is 
as general among the Icelanders as among the people of Sweden* 
Norway, and Denmark. The island is chiefly celebrated for its 
active volcanoes (Hecla, &c.), geysers,' and hot springs. Chief 
town, Beikjavik, in the south-west. 



IBEBIAN PENINSULA. 

Approximate latitudes: middle of Pyrenees (Balkan Mountains), 48"; 

Point Tarifft, 86'' N. 
Approximate longitudes : 9° W. to 8^ E. 

The Iberian Peninsula,* composed of Spain and Portugal, is the 
most westerly of the Mediterranean peninsulas, and that which 
contains the greatest proportion of land in the south. Nearly 
half of the peninsula lies to the south of the parallel of 40'', while 

^ In Danish FSr OGr, that is, 'sheep islands.' > See p. 86. 

> So caUed ftom the Iberi, who formed a laige pioportioii of ita andent inhji- 
MUnta. 
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QQoly the sonthemmost of the minor peninsulas of Italy and the 
Greek portion of the Balkan Peninsula extend south of that line. 
The coast is little varied in outline, except in the north-west, 
where the rias or fiord-like indentations, similar to the lochs of 
Scotland and Ireland and the gulfs of Brittany, are, like these, 
washed by high tides.* 

The surface of the peninsula is one of the most elevated in 
Europe. The greater part consists of a large plateau, upwards 
of 2,600 feet in height, higher in the north than in the south, 
crossed from east to west by ranges of mountains (sierras). 
The eastern edge of this plateau is a semicircle, which descends in 
the north-east more or less abruptly to the valley of the Ebro, 
and farther south advances closer to the sea. Li the south its 
boundary is marked by the Sierra Morena, which looks down on 
the vaUey of the Guadalquivir ; while in the west the plateau is 
broken in upon by the narrow plains and terraced uplands of 
Portugal bordering the lower course of the Iberian rivers. In 
the north-east this plateau is connected with the Pyrenees, a 
lofty chain, with peaks rising about its middle (the Maladetta 
group) to upwards of 11,000 feet, and crossed by few passes as 
low as those of the Alps, so that the chain forms an admirable 
defensive frontier. The principal roads, and at present the only 
railways between France and Spain, are round its extremities. 
The long spurs from this range to the south greatly restrict the 
extent of the low grounds in the triangular basin of the rapid 
Eibro between the Pyrenees and the central plateau. 

Another lofty and rugged range is less markedly connected 
•with the central plateau in the south-east. The Sierra Nevada,' 
the snowy summits of which' are almost always visible in the clear 
air of Spain overlooking the sub-tropical gardens of the plain of 
Qranada, runs north-eastwards towards the plateau without meet- 
ing it, the water-parting in this district being formed merely 
by high ground dotted with hills. On the south the Sierra Nevada 
is fianked by a long series of coast ranges of mountains, and be- 
tween these and the plateau extends the only considerable tract 
of lowlands in the peninsula, the broad valley of the Guadalquivir. 
3> The Mediterranean coasts are almost without tides (see p. 46). 
« Spanish a Snowy Sierra. 
8 The highest peak, Mulahacen, is even higher than the loftiest sammit of the 
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On the plateau the water-parting between east and west 
runs generally near the eastern edge, so that most of the chief 
rivers have a long course westwards towards the Atlantic, while 
their basins are limited in breadth by the mountain ranges that 
cross the plateau. These rivers are — the Douro, between the 
Oantabrian Mountains (a continuation of the Pyrenees along 
the north coast) and the series of sierras which wind from 
Lisbon to the south-west frontier of Aragon,' forming in its 
eastern section the boundary between the old provinces of Leon 
andEstremadura, Old and New Castile ; the Tagus, between this 
series of sierras and that of which the Sierra Toledo is the 
principal section ; and the Ouadiana,^ between the latter and the 
Sierra Morena. None of the table-land rivers is of great impor- 
tance for navigation, chiefly because they all have rapids caused 
by rocky shallows in their lower course where they have to pierce 
their way through mountain barriers. Hence they do not serve 
as a means of union for Spain and Portugal. Li this respect 
they agree with the Ebro, but contrast with the Ouadalquivir, 
which, having throughout a gentle flow, has been made navigable 
by dredging for large vessels to Seville, and can be ascended by 
boats far into the interior. 

The rocks of which the sur&ce of Spain is composed are, like 
those of Britain, very varied in geological date ; and to this cir- 
cumstance it probably owes its extraordinary wealth in minerals, 
exceeding that of most, if not of all other countries of Europe, 
though this wealth is far from being folly utilised. 

The minerals are most abundant on and near the north and south 
boundaries of the plateau. In the north the Basque Provinoes (in the 
south-east angle of the Ba^ of Biscay) are remarkably rich in iron, 
and coal is now known to exist in many districts, the largest field being 
in the Asturias. In the south are found the enormous deposits of 
copper at Bio Tinto, for which Huelva, in the south-west, is me place 
of export ; fSeurther east the lead ores of Linares, and within the plateau 
the quicksilver mines of Almaden. Sulphur and salt are also abundant. 

The climate * is on the whole the driest in Europe. The 
edges of the plateau condense the moisture &om the surrounding 
seas before it reaches the interior, which is hence to a large 

1 The chief member of this series of sierras is the Sierra de Guttdarrama, 

* The first part of the names Guadiana and Gaadalqniyir (as well as of other 

riyeiB in Spain) is derived from the Arabic wadi, a river : see below, p. 235. 

> Begarding the climate and vegetation of ^the Mediterranean oonntriee gene- 

niSlj tee Europe, pp. 156-6. 
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extent an arid steppe without trees, and fitted at most for sheep 
pastures. Only the north and north-west are abundantly supplied 
with rain, and hence have forests and agricultural products simi- 
lar to those of Central Europe. On the other hand, the upland 
terraces and lowlands surrounding the plateau on the west, south, 
and east, are rich in eyergreens (the olive and the cork-oak), in 
wine, and southern fruits, the cultivation of which, especially in 
the south, is almost wholly dependent on irrigation. The oases 
thus dotted here and there over vast barren expanses give to many 
parts of the peninsula an African aspect, on which account it is fre- 
quently described as Africa in Europe. The most unhealthy part 
of the peninsula is the marshy district on both banks of the Lower 
Guadalquivir. In almost all parts the principal grain is wheat. 
For six centuries the Iberian Peninsula was subject to the 
dominion of Home, and was then thoroughly Eomanised, so that 
notwithstanding all the subsequent changes the language has 
remained essentially a daughter of the Latin. At the break-up 
of the Boman Empire (fifth century a.d.) Spain was overrun by 
the Teutonic tribes of the Western Ooths (Visigoths), who settled 
among, but did not displace, the old Bomanised inhabitants. A 
different sort of invasion took place early in the eighth century, 
when the Mohammedan Arabs or Moors ^ crossing over from 
Africa soon made themselves masters of most of the peninsula. 
Though gradually driven backwards they retained the southern 
provinces till the close of the fifteenth century. For a great part of 
this period these Moorish provinces were the home of the highest 
civilisation in Europe, and many beautiful buildings, adorned 
with the peculiar kind of ornamentation known as arabesques,* 
have survived as witnesses of this extinct civilisation ; and the 
fine irrigation works of the south are a still more important relic of 
Moorish dominion. The gradual wresting of the soil of Spain 
out of Moorish hands took place from different centres, whence 
arose several independent states,* which were only in course of 

> Really Arabs, but generally known as Moors because they came oyer ftom 
Moxoooo. 

* The Mohammedan religion forbids the imitation of living things, whether 
jn<iwi« or plants, and henoe arose a style of ornamentation called arabesque after 
tbe Arabs, in which gracefully curved lines are the prevailing feature. 

* The names of which still survive in those of the old provinces of Spain, but 
Hintin old provinees have now given place to others of smaller and more equal siie. 
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contuhes merged in one. The final expulsion took place jnst 
after all the provinces of the present Spain except those in 
Moorish hands had been brought under one rule. Portufi:al, 
separated from Spain by a belt of inhospitable thinly populated 
country, has remained independent except for a period of sixty 
years (1680 to 1640). Both countries were at the height of their 
power at the time of the discovery of America, and their mari- 
time situation encouraged them to undertake marine enterprise?, 
which resulted in their making settlements and establishing their 
dominion in Itage areas of the newly discovered lands across the 
Atlantic, as well as in the East InoUes and on the route thither 
round Africa. Of these only a small proportion remain connected 
with the mother countries.' In both countries the govenunent 
is now a limited monarchy. 

I. POETXTGAL, a country little more than one-third of the 
size of Great Britain, well adapted by its situation for maritime 
activity, but which shows scarcely a vestige of the enterprise 
which it once displayed by sea. Almost all the trade is in the 
hands of England, whence are derived most of the manufactured 
goods used in the country, which exchanges for them chiefly wine 
and cork (the bark of the cork-oak). About half of the surfebce 
is unproductive (yielding not even timber), the productive portion 
being confined to the vicinity of the coast and the banks of the 
rivers. The only mineral product is salt. There are only two 
important towns in the country, both seaports. 

POSTO or OPOSTO, at the mouth of the Douro, is the place of export 
of the wine to which it gives name (porf) which is grown on the banks of 
the river. USBOK (200), at the mouth of the Tagus, the capital of the 
country, though like Oporto an ancient town, has cpite a modem appear- 
ance, having been mostly rebuilt after its destruction by the tremendous 
earthquake of 1755. The small town of Coimbra, on the Mondego river, 
between the Douro and the Tagus, is the seat of a university. 

IL SPAIN, a country more than twice as large as Great 
Britain, but with not much more than half the population. Only 
round the coast does the population exceed 100 to the square 
mile, and more than half the plateau (in the east and south) has 
a density of less than thirty to the square mile. 

1. Catalonia,^ in the north-east, has a soil not naturally fertile, 
but the inhabitants, the most energetic in Spain, have cultivated 
it with great care and have developed cotton and other manu&o- 
turing industries on a great scale. 
^ See p. 256. ' The names fnllowinK the niimbeTB are thorn of the old proTinoss. 
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On the coast BABCEIONA (250), a town which has grown np round a 
rock that rises holdly ahove the richest plain on this part of the coast. 
It is the principal seaport as well as the principal seat of manufactures 
in Spain, and the second town in population. 

In the north of this province, among the Pyrenees, is the small in- 
dependent republic of Andorra, less than 200 square miles in extent. 

2. Valencia and Murcia, the next maritime provinces to the 

south, are characterised by numerous short rivers, on the banks 

of which are still to be seen some of the finest examples of the 

old Moorish irrigation works ; in the so-called hnertas,' in which 

every field is surrounded by small canals. 

The province of Valencia is the chief silkworm-rearing province in 
Spain ; and the city of VALENCIA, occupying a delightfal situation on 
tiie delta of the Guadalaviar is the chief seat of the Spfuiish silk in- 
dustry. It is an old Boman town, and a little to the north the site of 
another ancient seat of commerce, Saguntum, is marked by the village 
of Murvicdro.' In the south of the province, Elclie, a celebrated oasis 
of date-palms ; on the neighbouring coast the fine seaport of Alicante, 
from which are sent out the products of the rich plam of Murcia, as 
well as the esparto grass which covers a large part of the maritime 
strip. Cartagena, on the coast of the latter province, owes its founda- 
tion ' to a fine bay which admirably adapts it to serve as a naval 
station. It is strong in its situation, and strongly fortified, and is now 
also a thriving commercial seaport. 

8. Andalusia is made up of the lowlands forming the valley 

of the Onadalquivir and the highlands in the south, wnich once 

formed the kingdom of Granada. 

On the steep, rocky coast of the latter ancient kingdom are two 
seaports of some consequence, on account of their trade in southern 
firmts, &c.— Almeria and Malaga, the latter on a small strip of flat 
land where the mountains retire a little fi:om the coast. Near the south 
point of Spain, on the Bay of Algeciras, Oibraltar, an almost impregnable 
fortress, commanding the entrance to the Mediteiranean, held by the 
British since 1704. But it is_ on the plain of Andalusia that the chief 
cities of the province lie. It is on this sunny plain, where sugar-cane, 
ootton, and the cactus known as the prickly pear are among the objects 
of cultivation, and the agave, castor-oil plant, and olive even run 
wild, that we meet with the Spanish cities which still retain something 
of the splendour which they had during the time of the Moorish occu- 
pancy. SEVILLE, on the Guadalqui^dr, an active seaport as well as a 
rising seat of industry ; Cordoba,^ nigher up on the same river, once a 
seat of Moorish dominion, but now greatly declined, partly in conse- 
qnence of the fjEUjt that the Guadalquivir is no longer navigable so high 
np for vessels of large size ; Granada, on a small plain near the head- 

1 Spanish »* gardens.* * A ooiruption of Lat. muri oeferef s<old walls.* 

> By the Carthaginians. It is the Carthago Nova of the Romans. 
4 Often ^>elt Cordova, the Spanish 6 between two vowels being pruuouuced very 
like aa 
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waters of the Jeml^ (trib. Guadalquivir), the last seat of Moorish 
dominion (taken by the Spaniards in 1492), and celebrated for its 
Alhsmbra, the old palace of Ihe Moorish kings. The irrigated ]^ain 
which sorronnds it, here called by the Arabic name of the Vega^ nvals 
in futility and beanty the haertas of Valencia and Morcia. On a 
small isLand off the coast, a little to the south of the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, stands the fortified seaport of Cadis, founded by Phoenicians 
about 1100 B.O., the place of export of the wine which fakes its name of 
sherry from the nei^bouring town of Jeres.^ 

4. The northern Frovinoea of Spain. — Galioia, the Astnrias, 
and Biscay, with a strip of Old Oastile ; a region covered with 
forest-clad mountains, noteworthy in the history of Spain as 
having always been the last refdge from invaders. 

The most easterly province, Biscay, takes its name from the Basqati, 
who are the last remnant of a population whose language has no recog- 
nisable affinities with any other known speech. The name ABturias,from 
Basque roots meaning 'rock waters,* serves at once to indicate the cha- 
racter of Ihe land, and to reveal the &ct that the Basques at one time 
extended fisurther west than their present seats.' All the places of import- 
ance are on the coast. Ferrol, on one of the rias of the north-west, is the 
principal Spanish naval station. Bantander and Bilbao, on the north 
coast, two Dusy seaports, the latter exporting a great deial of iron ore 
from the neighbourmg mines. 

6. The Provinces of the Castiles, Old and New, the name of 
which is a memorial of the numerous castles or strongholds 
erected by the Christians to secure their successive conquests 
from the Moors, embrace the most desolate portions of the 
Spanish table-land, these occupying the east (round the head 
waters of the Tagus and Jucar) ^ and south (La Mancha). The 
somewhat more favourable tracts to the west produce a number of 
aromatic herbs which afford a suitable pasture for the migrating 
sheep (merinos),' which are kept in summer on the table-lands 
of New Castile and Leon, while in winter they are driven down 
to the more sheltered valleys of Estremadura and Andalusia. 

XADBID, the highest capital ia Europe (2,200 feet), and the drea- 
riest ia situation, owes its elevation to the rank of capital (by Charles V. 
in the first half of the sixteenth century) solely to ito central position ; 
and Valladolid, in Old Castile, an earlier capital of Spain, owes its im- 
portance to a similar cause, being the centre of one of the minor table- 
lands of the peninsula. Toledo, forty miles south of Madrid, occupies a 
strong situation on a rock overhanging the Tagus, and was one of the 
older capitals, but is now decayed ; it has long been celebrated, as it still 
is, for its swords. 

> Formerly spelt Xenil, Xerez, &&,/ being now naed in Spanish for the wnnd 
once represented by ». This sound is that of a strongly aspirated A. 

* See p. 159. 

' The stock from which this breed of sheep is derived is said to have been intro- 
dnced firom North Africa in the fourteenth centaiy. See also p. 89. 
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6. Aragon, on the north-east of the Spanish tableland, is a 
thinly-populated province, in which the inhabitants display little 
of the energy shown by their neighbours of Catalonia in over- 
coming the defects of the soil. 




Vio, 88. — Thb ALHAMBXtA. (Bj the kind permission of Messn. Haohette.) 
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Its only large town, Zara|[oift, on the Ebro, has always been of great 
military importance, since it stands at the point whence the easiest 
route leads up to the central platean (by the valley of the Jalon,^ a 
route now followed by a railway). 

7. The Balearic Islands, to the east of the Oulf of Valenoia, 
are all more or less mountainous. 

The principal town, Xahon (for part of last century in the possession 
of the British), stands in Minorca, the least mountainous of Ihe three 
larger islands. 

ITALY. 

Approximate latitudes : (St. Etienne) Milan, Venice, 45^^ N. ; ^north of 

Portugal) Borne 42**; (Murcia) Palermo (Athens), 88**. 
Approximate longitudes : 7°-18^^ E. 

The mainland of Italy, a country one-fourth larger than 
Oreat Britain, is composed of a long peninsula almost filled 
by the Apennine Mountains, and a plain on the north, bounded 
by the Alps, and drained chiefly by the Po. Besides smaller 
islands, the kingdom includes also the two large mountainous 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

Almost everywhere the Alps descend rather abruptly to tlie 
north plain. Immediately at their base, and enjoying in an 
eminent degree the shelter afforded by them from cold north 
winds,' lie four beautiful lakes (Maggiore, Come, Iseo, Oarda), 
amidst vegetation which will not flourish in the plain farther 
south. On the opposite side of the plain the Apennines descend 
inwards more gradually in a series of terraces, and the straight 
road connecting the towns of Bimini, Bologna, Modena, Parma, 
and Piacenza, the road anciently called the Yia JEmilia, and 
now giving name to the Emilian provinces, marks very well the 
limit between highlands and lowlands. At Bimini this road, now 
accompanied by a railway, touches the coast, which it henceforUi 
follows as far as the peninsula of Oargano, thus showing how 
close the Apennines advance to the sea in this part of Italy. It 
is on this side, a little to the north-west of the peninsula just 
named, that these mountains reach their highest elevation (a 
little under 10,000 feet) in the rugged province of the Abruzzi. 

The principal plains of the peninsula are— ( 1 ) that of the Amo, 
in the north of Tuscany ; (2) that of Campania,* round Naples ; 
and (dj the larger but less fertile lowlands of Apulia, in the 

1 See p. 238 n. 1. * See Introd. p. 5:t 

8 Not to be confounded with the Campagna round Home. 
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BOQth-east. All of them are small by comparison with the great 
plain of northern or so-called Upper Italy. Unhealthy marshes 
oocapy many parts of the coast, especially in the west and south. 
The only lake belonging to the Italian Plains is the Val di 
Comacchio, at the mouth of the Po, south of the delta, a shallow 
lagoon cut off from the Adriatic by a low and narrow spit of land. 
It is valuable for its eel-fisheries and salt-pans. Of the lakes of 
the Apennines (Trasimeno, Bolsena, Braociano), the two latter 
occupy the craters of extinct volcanoes. 

Though mountains and highlands occupy so large a part of 
the area and have been to a large extent stripped of the forests 
that once covered them, the productive surface of the country is 
relatively large, hill pastures being very extensive. Only about 
two-fifths of the surfEuse, however, is suitable for agriculture, and 
Italy is among those countries which have to import grain; while 
its dearth of coal and iron prevents it from taking a hign place in 
manufjEbcturing industry, and necessitates a large import of manu- 
factured goods. The products on which it chiefly depends for 
export are wine, oil (from the olive), and above all raw silk. 

Among minerals, iron, though not abundant, is found of excel- 
lent quality at various places (island of Elba, &c.) A fine kind of 
marble is quarried at Carrara, among the Apuan Hills, in North 
Italy ; but the sulphur of Sicily and Southern Italy makes up at 
least half the value of the mineral produce of the kingdom. 

Though apparently formed by nature to constitute a single 
state, few countries have had a greater variety of settlers and 
dominions within their boundaries than Italy. In ancient 
times, numerous flourishing Greek Colonies studded the shores 
of the southern half of the mainland, and both Greeks and 
Carthaginians formed settlements in Sicily, while Kelts, break- 
ing in through the passes across the Western Alps,' occupied the 
northern plains. Ultimately, however, the whole country was 
subdued by the strong hand of Eome, and was kept under one rule 
for more than 500 years. But on the downfall of Bome, in the fifth 
century a.d., Italy became a prey to numerous foreign Invaders, 
and once more broke up into a number of different states. A 
German tribe, the Lombards* (Longobardi), settled in the north- 
ern plams, and others advanced farther south. At a later date 
Arabs (Saracens) and Normans settled in Sicily and southern 

^ S«e p. 204. ' Whence th« name Lombardy. 

Q 
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Italy, and Qennany, France, and Spain, all in turn invaded Italy 
and seized on parts of it, which they retained for a longer or 
shorter time. Throughout the greater part of the Middle Ages, 
and for centuries after, the country was broken up into a large 
number of independent cities and small states, yet this is one of 
the moot brilliant periods of Italian history. The fftTOurable 
situation of Italy in the middle of the Mediterranean gave this 
country the command of the trade between the east and west, and 
the wealthy trading republics of Oenoa and Venice, for example, 
had settlements even on the Black Sea. Their trade and their 
glory declined, however, when by the discovery of the New World 
Italy came to be no longer in the centre of the highways of com- 
merce.' The political unity of Italy was completely effected only 
in 1870, when the last remnants of the States of the Ohurch 
were annexed to a kingdom, the original nucleus of which was 
the kingdom of Sardinia, made up of the island of that name 
together with the north- western portion of the mainland. The 
government is a limited monarchy. 

The population, upwards of 250 to the square mile, is one of 
the densest in Europe, and there is a considerable annual emigra- 
tion, principally to the republics of South America. The Italian 
language is the least modified of all the descendants of the 
Latin. The religion is Boman Catholic. Elementary education 
is rapidly extending, but great numbers of the inhabitants, espe- 
cially in the south, are still unable to read and write. 

Italy is divided into provinces, the average size of which is 
about the same as that of a French department, but some of the 
names of the older divisions (Venetia, Lombardy, &c.), still survive 
as those of groups of provinces called territorial compartments 

Towns and Districts. — 1. The Northern Plains. — Besides 
the Po and its tributaries, these plains are drained by numerous 
other rivers, the chief of which (Adige, Brenta, &c.), enter the 
Adriatic to the north of the Po. Numerous irrigation and some 
navigable canals are led from these streams, and the region is 
thus one of the best watered and most productive in Europe. 
The abundant sediment brought down from the Alps by the 
rivers is constantly extending the land seawards, particularly in 
the region of the Po delta, where Adria, in ancient times a coast 
town from which the Auriatic obtained its name, is now more 

t Comp. British Isles, pp. 164-6. 
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than t^^renty miles inland. Though sharing in the benefit of a 
warm climate enjoyed everywhere in the Mediterranean region,^ 
this part of Italy has summers too moist and winters too cold for 
the cultivation of the olive and the members of the orange tribe. 
The sumimers are warm enough, however, for the growth of maize 
and wine, and for the rearing of silkworms ; the vines being often 
hung in festoons between mulberry trees, on the leaves of which 
the silkworms feed. The silk thus produced furnishes the material 
for the making of silks and velvets— the chief manufacturing 
industry, not only of these provinces, but of the whole kingdom. 
The pastures are rich, and are the mainstay of another leading 
industry of the region, the making of cheese. The district round 
Lodi, where the so-called Parmesan' cheese, is made, is famous fox 
its six crops of grass in the year. Eice is grown on the marshy 
depressions on the banks of the Po. Large towns are numerous. 

On the Po, before it enters on the plains, stands TTJBIN (280), capital 
of the former kingdom of Sardinia, afterwards the first capital of the 
kingdom of Italy ; situated at the point towards whioh three passes 
across the Alps converge, and now on the raUway which pierces the 
Alps at the Mont Genis tunnel. Lower down on the Po, Piacenia, at the 
point where the bonks of the river begin to be marshy, and hence at the 
lowest point at which the river could be conveniently bridged, so that 
it became not only the terminus of the ^milian road, but also the 
meeting-place of the roads firom Italy and Switzerland. Still lower 
down on the Po is Cremona, once noted for its violins. MILAV (800), in 
the centre of the rich plain between the Ticino and the Adda, occupies 
a similar situation to Turin, at the focus of the chief passes leading 
from the north across the Alps, now on the raUway which pierces 
these mountains by the St. Gothard tunnel, and hence an important 
centre of trade between Italy and Central Europe. In the Middle 
Ages the seat of a grand-duke, it is now of importance chiefly as the 
town in which manufacturing industry is most highly developed in 
Italy. Its marble cathedral is also celebrated. 

On the east and west of Lombardy, lines of defence are created by 
broad rivers with marshy banks. On the west the line is that of 
tlie Ticino, near the mouth of which is the town of Pavia, which has 
in consequence been a frequent scene of battle. On the east the lines 
referred to are those of the Adige and the Mincio, and on these rivers 
atand the fortresses of the fieanous Quadrilateral (Mantua, Verona,' 
Peschiera, and Legnago). 

On the coast stands VENICE, built on a hundred islands^ behind a 
line of low sandbanks (lidi), due to the joint action of rivers and sea- 

1 See Europe, p. 155. * Not made at Panna, aa the name would imply. 

s Verona defends the mouth of the valley leading down from the Brenner Pass 
<soop.30&). 

^ Now oomiected with the mainland by a railway bzidge more than a mile in 
t«u^th. 
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coirenU, bat now strengthened by walls, while the openings between 
them (narrow enough to be stopped by the sinking of a single vessel) 
are protected by forts. In this easily defonded situation Venice was 
founded in the fifth century ▲.d. bv refugees from neighbouring 
Boman towns sacked by the Huns, and through its admirable position 
for commerce (the valley of the Adige and the Brenner Pass serving 
as a communication between it and Central Europe), it soon became 
a thriving city, and ultimately for a time the centre of commerce in 
Italy. Art and luxu^ followed the attainment of wealth and power, 
and the beantiful buildings whose foundations rest on piles and are 
washed by the arms of the sea which in this remarkable town take the 
place of streets, are the admiration of all the cultivated peoples of 
the west. It is still a busy seaport, and has regained a uttle of its 
former prosperity since the opening of the Suez GanaL On the Brenta, 
Padua, tiie seat of a university long famous. 

Of the towns on the iBnulian road already mentioned, Parma and 
Kodena are noted in history as the seats of independent dukes, whose 
territories were annexed to the kingdom of Italy only in 1860 ; Bologaa 
is the seat of one of the oldest of European universities, once speciflJly 
fiunous as a school of Boman law ; Bavenna, though now an unimpor- 
tant inland town, was the Venice of ancient times, a city built on islands, 
and hence on account of its strength made by Augustus a naval station, 
and during the time when the northern barbarians were overrunning 
Italy chosen as the seat of government by some of the later Boman 
emperors, and afterwards by the exarchs or governors of the Italian 
territory which remained under the rule of the emperors of the East. 

2. Middle Italy and the Biviera. — The Biviera is the name 
given to that sheltered strip of coast, partly in France and partly 
in Italy (San Semo), where invalids from all parts of Europe 
come to enjoy the benefit of a mild climate amidst charming 
scenery and a sub-tropical vegetation. From the ancient inhabi- 
tants this strip of coast has the name of Lignria. 

OEHOA, the former rival of Venice, and now the chief seaport of 
Italy, built tier above tier in fikce of a fine bay, which lies at the 
mouth of the Bochetta Pais^ across the Apennines, once the most im- 
portant trade-route in this part of Italy, but now superseded by a 
railway. In recent times Genoa has prospered even more than 
Venice, firom the fact that all the railways of the north converge here 
(the line piercing the Apennines in a tunnel situated a little to tiie east 
of Uie pass just mentioned). 

In Toscany are several cities formerly celebrated, if not still of 
great importance. Chief of these is FLOBEKCE,^ on the Amo, in the 
midst of the Tuscan lowlands, which are broken up by ranges of hills 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (8) (6). 

' The winter temperature of Florence is 5^ Fahr. higher than that of Bologaa, 
only fifty miles distant hat on the north side of the Apennines. (See p. 62,) 
Before the introdaction of railways the pass of Pietra Mala or La Fata (8,000 It.), 
on the road from Florence to Bologna, was one of the most fireqaented in tlie 
Apennines, but the railway between the two towns (less direct in its route) noir 
anv^nds the valley of the Reno and crosses the Apennines farther to the west. 
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into a nmnber of small plains, each as carofnlly watered and as fSartile 
as the plains of Lombardy, bnt enjoying under the shelter of the 
Apennines a mnch warmer climate, so that the olive gardens are the 
most celebrated in all Italy. A city of comparatively recent growth, it 
was during the fifteenth and sizteenm centuries one of the most powerful 
in Italy, and, being then a favourite home of artists, is famous for its art 
treasures. Straw-plaiting and silk manufactures are the principal 
industries at the present day. Pisa, near the mouth of the Amo, before 
the rise of Genoa and Florence a great seaport and powerful republic,' 
is noteworthy on account of its university and of the old buildings, 
splendid relics of the Middle Ages, enclosed within its walls. It is now 
inaccessible to sea-going vessels in consequence of the silting up of 
the mouth of the river. To take its place as a seaport the Florentmes 
oonstructed on the coast fajrther south the harbour of LeghorxL^ Be* 
tween Leghorn and Genoa is the fine natural harbour of Spesia, the 
chief naval station of Italy. Among the thinly populated and poorly 
watered provinces of South Tuscany, Siena, though no longer a populous 
town, is worthy of mention as having also been in former tunes the 
seat of a powerful republic. 

In Latinm, TTmbria, and the Marches, which are nearly covered by the 
Apennines and its branches, there is only one town with more than 
50,000 inhabitants. That town is BOME (276), on the Tiber, since 1870 
the capital of the kingdom of Italy, in succession to Florence ; in 
ancient times the capital of the Boman Empire, of which the ruins of 
the Forum, the Pantheon, and the Colosseum are symbols; after- 
wards the seat of the popes and as such the head of Western Chris- 
tendom, which is still more conspicuously symbolised by the magni- 
ficent dome of St. Peter*s on the right bank of the Tiber. Founded 
(it is said in the eighth century b.o.) on the last hills bordering the 
Tiber, at a point to which the river could be ascended by small ships,' it 
soon became the meeting-place of the chief roads across the Apennines, 
and hence grew in size and power. It is now the chief resort of artists, 
and is visited on account of its historical associations by people from all 
parts of the civilised world. The country round, the Campagna, in ancient 
times carefully cultivated, has faUen out of cultivation and is now a 
barren plain rendered almost uninhabitable by malaria. Still more pesti- 
ferous are the Pontme Marshes, in the extreme south of Latium, uninhabit- 
able even in ancient times. On the east coast is the seaport of Ancona. 

8. Lower Italy, comprising the wild region of the Abrnzzi, 
the sheep pastures of Apulia in the south-east, the monntainoas 
Calabria with its malarial coasts in the south-west, and in the 
west the fertile plain of Campania. 

On the coast, on a beautiful bay fronting the small islands of Ischia 
and Procida, stands NAPLES (460), the most populous city in Italy 
witii a considerable silk industry, till 1860 the cajpital of a king- 
dom which embraced the whole of Lower Italy and Sicily. Overlookizig 
the same bay is Mount Vesnvius, the only active volcano on the mainland 
of Europe. Its first recorded eruption (▲.d. 79) overwhelmed with its 
ashes the cities of Herenlaneam and Pompeii, the disinterring of which 
in the present day has brought to light many Boman remains of the 
1 Itid. Livomo, 3 See Introd. p. 61 (1) (6), (8) and (4). 
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greatest interest. Capua, on the Volttimo, in ancient times the chief town 
in Campania, has sunk into oomplete decay, chiefly in consequence of the 
swamps now existing on the banks of the river. On the coast of Apulia 
is Brindisi, in ancient times, under the name otBrtrndtisitMnt the place of 
transit to Greece, and now again an important seaport as the terminus of 
the land-route (through the Alpine railways) to Alexandria and the East. 

4. Sicily and Sardinia. — Though nearly equal in size, these 
islands present a great contrast in natural fertility and hence in 
populonsness. 

The former has 
considerable moun- 
tains, only in the 
north; most of its 
surfEbce is covered 
with wheatfields and 
groves bearing soii« 
them fruits. Three 
towns in it have at 
least 100,000 inha- 
bitants— MESSINA, 
on the straits of the 
same name (under 
which it is now pro- 
posed to pierce a 
tunnel); CATANIA, 
on a charming plain 
at the foot of Mount 
Etna, on the east 
coast, and the beau- 
tiful PALEBUO 
(200), on the north 
coast. Mount Etna is 
an active volcano, 
rising with an ex- 
ceedingly regular 
and gentle slope to 
about 11,000 feet in 
height. The an- 
ciently celebrated 
city of Syracuse, 
near the southern 
end of the east coast, 
is now only a gloomy 
and dirty town of no importance. The island altogether, though less 
than one- third of the size of Ireland, has a population more than half 
as great. 

Sardinia has only one plain of importance, stretching from north-wes^ 
to south-east, between the Bay of Oriitano and that of Cagliari, which latter 
takes its name from the chief town in the island. Oranges are an im- 
portant product, and in. the south/- west are rich, mines of silver-yielding, 
lead and of sinc^ 
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Midway between Sicily and the coast of Africa lie the rockj 

limestone islands of Malta, Ooze, and Coxnino, inhabited by a 

dense population speaking a cormpt mixture of Arabic and oUier 

languages. They have been held by the British sinoe 1800. 

The area of the whole group is about two-thirds of that of the island 
of Anglesey. Oix Malta is the strong fortress of La Valetta, which carries 
on a large trade with North Africa, and is an important coaling station. 



THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

Approximate latitudes: (Naples) Constantinople, 41^; (Murcia, Palermo) 

Athens, 88^ 
Approximate longitudes : west of Bosnia to the Bosporus, 16^-29® B. 

This name is applied to the easternmost of the three Mediterra- 
nean peninsulas, lying between the Adriatic and Ionian Seas on the 
west and the Black Sea and the Mgesn on the east ; on the north 
we may assume as the boundary the lower Save and Danube, as 
far as the south point of the Dobruja, thus excluding Eoumania. 

The whole peninsula, along with the adjacent islands, may 
be described in general as a land of mountains, partly depressed 
below sea level, so that the higher parts on the margin have in 
some cases got cut off as islands separated by valleys and passes 
now submerged, and in other cases run out to sea as peninsulas 
between which the lower parts of former land valleys now form 
deep gulfs. A rise of the sea-bed to the extent of about 100 
fathoms would bring almost all the smaller islands into connection 
with the mainland. 

So closely are the mountains crowded together that communi- 
cation between different plains and valleys is always somewhat 
difficult, and hence the main routes marked out by nature for 
intercourse have in this part of Europe a special degree of 
importance. Two great roads following such natural lines proceed 
from different points in the south to the heart of the peninsula, 
neither route rising at any part more than 2,500 feet above sea- 
level. One of these starts at Constantinople, in the south-east, 
and, traversing one of the largest plains of the peninsula, ascends 
the valley of the Maritza,' passes the important towns of Adrian- 
ople and Sofia, and after crossing the water-parting descends into 
the basin of the Morava, and from the town of Nish follows that 
valley till it approaches the Danube ; the other, starting at Salo* 

1 The largest river in tbe peninsula except those on the northern frontier. 
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nica, in the north-west of the Mgeaxx Sea, ascends the valley of the 
Vardar .as fleur as lat. 42^ N. (tTskiib), and after crossing a water- 
parting only about 1,700 feet in height descends into the valley 
of the Bulgarian Morava, by which it proceeds to Nish. There 
it joins the road from the south-east. The depressions followed 
by these roads, depressions along which railways are now in course 
of construction, mark off the mountains of the peninsula into 
three groups— a western, a north-eastern, and a south-eastern. 

In the western group the mountains, where they form chains 
at all, trend for the most part more or less north and south. The 
principal range is that of the Dinaric Alps, a limestone chain 
having the same character and aspect as the Earst region,' backed 
by plateaux of a similar nature, extending from north-west to 
south-east along the frontier of Bosnia. Towards the south 
they merge in the irregular mountain groups of Montenegro,' 
where some of the summits rise to the height of 8,000 feet. 
Farther south the Lake of Skodra or Scutari * and the valley of 
the Drin form a depression between the mountains of Monte- 
negro and the short range of the Shar Dagh, which, running 
north-east and south-west, attains as great an elevation as the 
former ; and between this range and the lower range of the Kara 
Dagh, to the north-east, the road and railway from Salonica are 
continued northwards from, Uskiib. 

To the south of the Shar Dagh the general trend of the 
mountains becomes more or less north-west and south-east. Such 
is the direction of the Pindus chain, the principal chain in Greece, 
forming the western boundary of the plain of Thessaly or valley 
of the Salamvria.^ Farther south the mountains, many of them 
6,000 to 8,000 feet in height, become still more tiiickly crowded 
together. North of the Gulf of Corinth the celebrated Mount 
Parnassus, visible from almost all parts of Greece, rises to a 
height of more than 8,000 feet. G^ie peninsula of the Morea or 
Peloponnesus, south of the Gulf of Corinth, consists of a ring 
of mountains (enclosing the elevated province of Arcadia) with 

1 See p. 217, n. 1 

* An Italian name signifying 'Black Mountain.* The native name, Chemagara, 
and the Turkish name, Kara Dagh, have the same meaning. The Italian name be- 
cAme eonent throughont Eoiope at the time when the Italians were the chief tiaden 
in the Mediterranean. ' An Italian form. See previooa note. 

* The Feneios or Peneua of the ancients. 
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Gnger-like ranges radiating oatwarda to the ends of the minor 
peninsnlas in the soath-east and south (in ArgoUfl, Laeonia, and 
Messenia). The loftiest of these outer ranges is laygetos, which 
terminates in Cape Matapan, in the extreme south of Greece. 

In the two mountain groups east of the Salonica-Belgrade 
road the trend of the mountains where they form a chain is more 
or less east and west. The most important of these chahis is 
that from which the peninsula takes its name, the Balkan Moun- 
tains, a chain which for the greater part of its course separates 
the principality of Bulgaria from Eastern Boumelia, and forms 
the water-parting between the rivers on the north and south, 
like the Pyrenees, this chain is remarkable for the great height 
of its passes relatively to the general height of the mountains, 
few of these — except in the east, where the chain sinks in 
elevation — being under 5,000 feet above sea-level. In the 
middle of the chain the most important is the Shipka Pass, 
between Philippopolis and Timova. West of the Isker, the only 
river which cuts across the chain (in a narrow defile affording 
no convenient route for traffic), the Balkans become less con- 
tinuous, and trending more to the north-west almost merge in 
the mountains of Eastern Servia, which form a continuation of 
the Carpathians to the south of the Danube. From the Balkans 
these latter mountains are separated only by the valley of the 
Timok. The chief route between Bulgaria and Eastern Boumelia 
is situated west of the Isker. 

In the angle between the routes from Constantinople and Sa- 
lonica to Nish, the most important chain is that of the Ehodope 
Mountains, which run parallel to the Balkan at a lower elevation. 

For inland navigation the frontier rivers on the north are 
much more important than any of the rivers in the interior ; but 
a great hindrance to the navigation of the Danube exists in 
what is known as The Iron Gate, a narrow defile seventy-five 
miles in length, with rapids and rocky shallows, occurring where 
the Carpathians cross from Hungary into Servia, and terminat- 
ing at Orsova, the Iron Gate proper, the most dangerous point in 
the whole defile, at the conunencement of the Eoumanian frontier. 

The climate of the Balkan Peninsula is subject to greater 
extremes than that of the other peninsulas of the Mediterranean, 
and especially extremes of cold, in consequence of the fact that 
SQXDB of the plains and higher inland valleys are exposed to the 
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oold winds from the north-east. In most parts the rainfall is 
abundant and pretty equally distributed throughout the year. 
Only Greece and the western coasts have the nearly rainless sum- 
mers characteristic of the Mediterranean, with the characteristic 
thick-leaved orange and oliye trees. ^ In all parts the summer 
is warm enough for maize and tobacco, in the wanner valleys, also 
for cotton, and the fertile soil of the plains renders cultivation easy. 

Forests of beech and oak, and, on the higher mountains, of 
firs and pines still cover vast areas, though in many parts (espe- 
cially the north-west) they have been cleared, sometimes greatly 
to the injury of the country. The hill pastures, generally too 
meagre for horses and cattle, are better fitted for the smaller kinds 
of live stock, such as sheep (above all in Servia and Greece) and 
goats (in Greece, Bosnia, and Servia) ; and in some parts, particu- 
larly in Servia, immense numbers of pigs are reared on the mast 
of tiie forests. Horses and cattle are chiefly reared in the lower 
parts of Bosnia and Bulgaria, along the Save and the Danube. 

Minerals are widely difiused but not much worked. 

The density of the population is estimated at about seventy to 
the square mile, a low degree of density, ascribable partly to the 
extent of unproductive surface occupied by mountains, partly to 
the natural obstacles in the way of commerce, buc chiefly to 
the long misrule to which the region has been subjected under 
the Turks. The densest population is in the low grounds north- 
west of Constantinople. 

Judged by language, the inhabitants of the peninsula may be 
divided into four principal groups : (1) Slavs, making up more 
than half of the entire population, occupying all the northern 
regions, and divided into Bulgarians in the east, Servians in the 
west (in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, as well as in the 
kingdom of Servia); (2) Amauts or Albanians, descendants oi 
the ancient Illyrians, chiefly in the region between Greece and 
the area occupied by the Slavs — ^in the southern part of Albania 
(Epirus) Greek is now spoken, and hence the Greeks claim to have 
this portion of the province of Albania added to their kingdom ; 
(3) Oreeks in the kingdom of Greece, in the lowlands behind 
Constantinople, on the coast of the ^gean Sea and the Sea 
of Marmora, on the islands of the ^gean SoAl and in Crete ;, 

>'Seafi.l56.. 
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(4) Turks, the smallest division, mostly scattered over the area 
under Turkish mle as owners of the soil. Besides these there 
are many Jews and Armenians as traders in the towns. 

As r^;ards religion, the Slavs, except in Bosnia, and Greeks 
are for the most part adherents of the Greek Church, the Tnrks 
and a portion of the Albanians and Bosnians Mohammedans. 

The highly mountainous character of the peninsula has 
always been an obstacle to its being under one political rule, and 
the peninsula has in &ct never formed a single state by itsell 
At one period it formed a part of the Boman Empire, and later 
it was almost entirely brought under the sway of the Turks, 
when these were at the height of their power in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Only Dalmatia remained in the 
possession of Venice till, about 1800, it fell into Austrian hands. 
Since the seventeenth century Turkey has been constantly losing 
ground, and now the peninsula is divided among four independent 
states, besides the coast strip of Dalmatia (part of the Austrian 
Empire), the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina under Austrian 
administration, though still nominaUy part of Turkey, and the 
principality of Bulgaria, which is tributary to Turkey, but other- 
wise independent. 

States and Towxis. — 1. European Turkey, extending from the Adriatic 
and Ionian Seas to the Blaok Sea between Greece and the northern 
States. The total area now directly under Turkish mle is only about 
two-thirds of that of Great BritaiQ. The sovereign, who bears &e title 
of Sultan, is an absolute monarch. By the Turks he is regarded as the 
CaMph or successor of Mohammed, and head of the Mohammedan 
religion (see p. 2S1). 

CONSTANTINOPLE (875), the capital of the whole Turkish Empire, 
occupies one of the most favourable sites in the world, where the land 
route for the commerce between Europe and Asia is crossed by the sea 
route between the Blaok Sea and the ^gean,^ and where the narrow- 
ness of the straits at either end of the Sea of Marmora renders defence 
easy. A small inlet from the Straits of Constantinople or the 
Bosporus," forms an excellent natural harbour,' and confines the 
Turkish town proper, with its domes and minarets, its narrow streets 
and its gay bazaars,^ to a triangular peninsula between it and the Sea 
of Marmora. The suburbs of Pera and Galata, occupied by foreigners 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (8). ' Gf.si< Passage of the ox,' equivalent to Ox-ford. 

> The so-called Golden Horn. 

4 A Persian word applied in the East to a place where goods are exposed for sale. 
It is usually something like what in our towns is called an arcade — ^that is, a narrow 
street with rows of shops on either side and arched over, but frequently it is open or 
only shaded by some light material laid fitom loof to roo£ 
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from Western Europe, and wearing a Western aspect, lie on the other 
side of this harbour. The importance of this site was early recognised 
by the Greeks, who fotmded here the colony of Byzantium in the 
seventh century b.g. This town was completely superseded by the city 
founded by and named after Constcuitine the Great, early in the foiurth 
century A.D., the city which continued to be the capital of the Eastern 
Boman Empire till it was taken by the Turks in 1458. 

Oallipoli, on the strait of the Hellespont (Dardanelles ^), is the chief 
station of the Turkish navy. Salonica, the second seaport in rank in 
the Balkan Peninsula, is likewise the second town in population ; and 
the only other town with more than 50,000 inhabitants is Adrianople, 
situated at the point where the Maritza is joined by a tributary on the 




Pio. 41.— MosQUB OF Sultan Achhed, Ooxstantikople. 

left bank,' the valley of which leads up to the passes across the Eastern 
Balkans, and accordingly at the meetmg-place of important roads from 
the north-east and north-west. ^ - .,j 

In the western province of Albania, chiefly a region of wild and. 
precipitous limestone moimtains, the most noted town is Yanina, occu- 
pying the site of the anciently famous oracle of Dodona, on a fruitful 
tableland of Epirus. , , . ^ ^ ^. 

Of the islands subject to Turkey, the largest is Crete or Candxa, 
facing the mouth of the iEgean Sea. Only its north coast is provided 

I Properly the name of the fortresses erected by the Turks on both sides of tb« 



•trait 



9 The Tuiya. See Introd. p. 61 (2) (a) and (8). 
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with nomerotiB bays ; and on one of these, near the middle, stands its 
capital, Candia. 

2. Bulgaria is a principality with which the province of Xastem 
Boumelia is now practically nnited. The independence of the principality 
dates only from the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. The capital of the princi- 
pality is Sofia; the chief town in Eastern Boumelia, Philippopolis. Chr 
the coast of Bulgaria is the fortified seaport of Varna, and on the right 
bank of the Danube^— which, unlike the Bourn anian or left bank, is 
high and not subject to inundation — are several towns of importance : 
Widdin, HicopoUs, Busteluik, &c. 

8. Servia, a kingdom situated to the west of Bulgaria. The inhabi- 
tants made theniselves partly independent of Turkey early in the- 
present century, and the independence was made complete and the 
territory of the state enlarged by the Treaty of Berlin. The capital is Bel- 
grade, a strong fortress at the confluence of the Save and the Danube. 

4. Bosnia and Herzegovina, with the district of Hovi-basar, lie to the 
west and south of Servia. They are rich in minerals, and have one 
or two fertile valleys, but their resources await development. The 
capital is Serayevo, in an escpansion of the valley of the Bosna. 

5. Montenegro, a natural stronghold in the south of Bosnia, where a 
Servian people has maintained its independence against the Turks 
since the fourteenth century. Its territo]^ was enlarged by the Treaty 
of Berlin, which first gave Uie little principality (not' much more than 
half the size of Yorkshire), a strip of coast. Capital, Cetinye. 

6. Greece, a kingdom in the south of the peninsula, more than one- 
fourth of the size of Great Britain, but with a population of only 
2,000,000. It achieved ils independence of Turkey in 1830, and had 
its boundaries extended fifty years later, when the fertile wheat-grow- 
ing valley of Thessaly and other districts in the north were added to it. 
The mainland is divided into two parts by the Gnlli of Corintli and JBgina, 
between which lies the Isthmiu of Corinth, through which at its nar- 
rowest port (less than four miles) a canal navigable by the largest 
vessels is now being pierced.^ A large part of the kingdom consists of 
islands, the largest of which is the long island of Enboea or Hegroponte, 
separated from the mainland only by the narrow channel of Euripus. 
The islands farther to the south-east are known as the Cyclades,' those 
farther north as the Sporades,' while those on the west of the mainland, 
together with Cerigo in the south, are called Ionian Islands — Zante. 
Gorfii (Coroyra or Kerkyra), &c. Except in Thessaly, the most important 
products of Greece are olives, wine, and a sms^ Kind of dried grapes, 
which take the name of cu/rrcmta from the town of Corinth. From the 
nature of the surface, however, Greece has always been less a country 
of agriculturists than of seamen and merchants.^ The capital and the 
only considerable town in the country is Athens, in the province of 
Attica, north of the Gulf of iBgina. Its citadel, called the Acropolis, 
is still crowned by some fine ruins, relics of the time when this 
small but fiamous city was at the head of civilisation, the home of 

^ A project originally started by the Roman Emperor Nero in the Ist century Aox 

* Gr. kyhloa, a circle ; so-called because they were imagined by the Greeks to 
form a circle round the sacred island of Delos. 

* Gr.»the * scattered * islands } so-called in contradistinction to the Cydadra. 
4 Compare Brittany. Norway. lUyrU (pp. 181, 217, 230). 
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artists, poets, and philosophers, who have been the admiration of all 
future ages. At the present day it is the seat of a largely-attended 
university. Its port is the PiwBus, with which it is now connected by 
railway. The anciently celebrated cities of Argos, at the head of the 
bay of Argolis, Corinth, on the isthmus, and Spa/rta, on the Eurotas, 
are now aJU insignificant places ; and, besides Athens, the only towns 
on the mainland of any importance at the present day are Patras, on 
the southern shore of the Gulf of Corinth, with a large export of 
currants, and Larissa, on the Salamvria, in the plain of Thessaly. Of the 
towns on the islands, the most important is Hermopolis, on the island 
of Syra, a town with an excellent harbour, which, on account of its 




m7^\x 



central situation ^ in the ^gean Sea, has become a much-frequented 
coaling station for steamers, as well as a busy centre of commerce ; on 
the Ionian Islands, the most important town is Gorfa, on the side of the 
island facing the Turkish province of Albania; besides being the 
centre of a considerable shipping trade, it is the seat of a university. 



COLONIAL AND OTHER POSSESSIONS OF 
EUBOFEAN FOWEBS. 

Denmark.— Greenland and the West Indian islands of St Thomas, 
St. John and Santa Cruz, besides the Faroe Islands and Icel«and. 

1 See Introd. p. 61 (3). 
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Vnuu«.*-XBiBMdUte PotMMioiii : Algeria; the tenitoiy on the Sene- 
gal and Gambia, the territory between the Gaboon and the Congo, 
the islands of Ste. Marie and Nossib^ near Madagascar, Mayotte, 
Comoro Islands, and B^onion or Bourbon; Obock and the neighbonr- 
ing part of the coast of the Gnlf of Aden ; Pondioherry, Chandema^or, 
Cario^ Mah^, and Yanaon in India; ^e Society Islands, including 
Tahiti, the Marquesas, and some other islands in the Pacific ; Saigon 
or French Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Tongkingin Indo-China ; New 
Caledonia, the North American islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
off the Newfoundland coast, the West Indian Islands of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, part of St. Martin and some smaller islands ; French 
Guiana or Cayenne. Protectorates : Tunis, the island of Madagascar, 
and the empire of Anam. 

Germany. — ^In West Africa, Togo Land in Upper Guinea, the coast 
of the Bight of Biafra, the coast from Cape Frio to the Onuige Biver 
witii the exception of Walyisch Bay ; in East Africa, the territory of 
Usagara, ftc, behind Zanzibar ; in the Pacific Ocean, tiie north-east of 
New GKunea, the Bismarck Archipelago (composed chiefly of the islands 
formerly known as New Britain, New Hanover, and the Admiralty 
Islands to the north of New Guinea), and the Marshall Islands in 
Polynesia. See sJso p. 149. 

Great Britain.— See p. 165. 

Italy. — ^Tne Italian '^ sphere of influence'' in the east of Africa. 
See pp. 14d-^. 

Netherlaiids. — Java, Madura, and other possessions in the Eastern 
Archipelago ; Surinam or Dutch Guiana and the West Indimi islands 
of Curasao, Bonaire, Aruba, &c. 

PortngaL — ^The African islands of ^e Azores, Madeira, Cape Verde, 
St. Thomas, and Prince's Island (Principe), a small part of the coast of 
Senegambia, Lower Guinea from the Congo to Cape Frio, the East 
African coast from Delagoa Bay to Cape Del^Mio ; Goa, Salsette, Bardez, 
Daman, and Diu in India ; Macao off the south-east coast of China, 
and part of the island of Timor in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Biissia. — Siberia, the Trans-Caspian territory, Bussian Central Asia, 
and the lieutenancy of the Caucasus. 

Spain. — Ceuta and several stations known as the Presidios on the 
coast of Morocco, the Canary Islands off the north-west coast of Africa, 
the islands of Fernando Po and Annobon off the coast of Guinea, and 
some smaller possessions on the same coast; the Philippine rand Sulu 
Islands, belonging to the Eastern Archipelago ; the Caroline, Ladrone, 
and Pelew Islands in the Pacific ; and the West Indian islands of Cuba 
and Porto Bico. Spain also claims a protectorate over the west coast 
of Africa (desert of Sahara) from Cape Bojador to Cape Blanco. 

Turkey. — Immediate Possessions. — ^Asia Minor, Svria, Mesopotamia, 
and parts of Arabia ; Tripoli. Proteetorates : tiie tributary principality 
of Samos in the ^gean Sea, the vioeroyalty of Egypt. 

The British and Bussian possessions outside of Europe are the 
only ones which contain extensive territories suitable for colonisation 
by the inhabitants of the mother countries. There are a lew Frenoh 
colonists in Algeria. 
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ASIA. 

Approximato latitudes : Ca))e CheljrnBkin, 78^ N. ; (north of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza), Gape Bomania, V N. ; (mouth of San Frandsco, 
north of Lfuce Nyassa) south of island of Timor, 10^ S. 

Approximate longitudes : west coast of Asia Minor, 27** E. ; East 
Cape, Behring's Strait, 170'' W. 

Asia, the largest of the continents, has an area of upwards of 
seventeen million square miles, or about five times that of 
Europe, the smallest ; while the estimated population, about 830 
millions, is only about two and one third times that of Europe. 
In comparing tiie position of these two continents, it is most in- 
structive to follow the parallel of 40'' H., which in the west of 
Europe has Madrid inmiediately to the north of it, in the east of 
Asia has Peking inmiediately to the south of it. Whereas there- 
fore this line cuts off only relatively small areas in the south of 
Europe, it divides Asia into two nearly equal parts ; and the con- 
trast as regards the distribution of population is much more 
striking, inasmuch as less than one-twentieth of the population of 
Europe dwells to the south of that line, which in Asia has a much 
smaller fraction of the population on the north. 

The chief point of correspondence in outline between the two 
continents lies in the fact that in both there are three great 
peninsulas in the south,— Arabia, India, and Indo-Ghina, corre- 
sponding to the Iberian Peninsula, Italy, and the Balkan Penin- 
sula. In Asia, however, all is on a larger scale. The Arctic 
coasts of both continents are similar. 

The islands and peninsulas on the east side of Asia enclose 
several border seas more or less cut off from the main body of the 
ocean, though none of them to so great a degree as the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean in Europe. The Sea of Okhotsk, between 
the peninsula of Kamchatka and the mainland, though an inland 
sea, may be most usefully compared with the part of the Arctic 
Ocean between Scandinavia and Iceland, since it is cut off from 
the Pacific by a submarine bank* the situation of which is marked 

> See Introd. p. 24. 
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by the line of the Eorile Islands. The Sea of Japan, between the 
islands of Japan and the mainland, naturally DeJIs to be compared 
with the North Sea of Europe (the peninsula of Korea answering 
to that of Jutland) ; but this difference must be noted, that the 
elevation of the sea-bed to the extent of 600 feet, though it would 
unite the islands to the mainland, would leave a deep inland 
lake occupying tho greater part of the area where the sea now 
lios.^ The Yellow Sea, farther south, between Korea and China, 
together with the Eastern Chinese Sea at its mouth, would all be 
converted into dry land by a similar elevation, and so also would 
the GulfiB of Tongking and Siam (respectively north-east and 
south of Indo-Ghina), while the land on the south-east of Indo- 
China would stretch out so as to enclose all the larger islands 
near (Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, with Bali).' To connect these 
with the mainland a much slighter elevation of the sea-bed would 
suffice than in the case of the archipelago of the iElgean Sea. 
As to the storms of Asiatic seas, see Introduction, p. 41. 

As regards surface, there are two important points of agree- 
ment between Europe and Asia. (1) In both continents the high- 
land regions lie chiefly in the centre, and in the southern penin- 
sulas, while the greats part of the north is a plain. In the case of 
the southern peninsulas the character of the surface increases the 
correspondence between Europe and Asia; Arabia being like 
Spain, a region of arid plateaux, India like Italy, composed of a 
mountainous region in the peninsula proper, cut off by wide allu- 
vial plains from a continuous barrier of mountains in the north, 
Indo-Ghina, like the Balkan Peninsula, a mass of irregularly dis- 
tributed mountains associated with equally mountainous islands. 

(2) In both continents the principal mountain chains trend 
more or less east and west. Only in the north-east do they 
assume a more northerly trend like that of the Ural Mountains. 

There are, however, three important points of difference. (1) The 
moimtain ranges of Asia are not only, as might be expected from the 
greater size of the continent, of much greater extent than those of 
Europe, but aJso of much greater height. The Himalayas, in the north 
of India, are the highest mountains in the world. Monnt Eyerest,' the 
highest known peak in the chain, attains a height of 29,000 feet or 
more than five miles, and besides it there are in the southern or 

1 Comp. p. 158. * ▲ deep strait separates Bali from Lombok. 

s SometimeB called Gaurtsankarf though it is donbtftil whether this native 
■QMJae properly belongs to Mount Everest. 
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liigher of the two chainB of which it is oomposecL Beventeen peaks of more 
than 25,000 feet in height, and aooordingly, all higher thiui the highest 
of the Andes of Sonth America, Uie next highest ran^e in the world.^ 

(2) The extent and height of the plateaux of Asia are enozmonsly 
greater than those of Europe. The whole of Central Asia is indeed a 
series of lofty plateaux varying from 2,000 to 20,000 feet in height, 
enclosed and pcurtly cut off from one another by motmtains, the chief 
of which taJce their origin in an elevated region to the north-west of 
India (about 72° E.) f^m this centre the Himalayas proceed south- 
eastwards, the Karakomin Mountains (by some regarded as a third chain 
of the Himalayas) for a shorter distance in the same direction ; the 
Kuen-lnn Mountains proceed east and slightly south; the Tian-Shan 
Mountains more towards the north-east. 

(8) TVhile all the great mountain ranges of Europe form water-part- 
ings, those of Asia are frequently pierced by river valleys, and hence 
many of the mountain passes of Asia are not across the heads of 
valleys but through narrow defiles along river-banks or in their neigh- 
bourhood. The southern chain of the Himalayas is broken up by river 
gorges into a great number of sections, while the two greater rivers, 
the Indus and Brahmaputra, cut right across the whole system. 

The principal riven of Asia are necessarily of much greater 
length than those of Europe. All except those of the Siberian 
plains rise in the central plateau and flow east, south-east, or 
south to the Pacific and Indian Oceans ; and these aU belonging 
to the monsoon region ' are all liable to overflow their banks in 
Btimmer, while at all seasons of the year they are fed with copious 
supplies of water from the elevated areas in which they have 
their head-streams. In the interior, both on the high plateau 
from which the encircling mountains cut off the supplies of rain,' 
and in the plains of the west, between the Caspian Sea and the 
mountains, there are numerous rivers which after a longer or 
shorter course dry up in sandy deserts, their water being partly 
absorbed by the porous soil, partly evaporated. Such rivers are, 
however, of the highest importance, since on their banks are found 
fertile oases, sometimes with large towns for their centre.^ 

The fresh-water lakes of Asia are relatively of far less import- 
ance than those of Europe. The largest. Lake Baikal, on the 
Siberian slopes of the mountains in the north-east, is nearly 
twice the size of Lake Ladoga ; but there is no lake-studded dis- 
trict in Asia like that of Finland and Scandinavia, or even like 
that of the Alps in Europe. On the other hand, there are large 
inland seas of salt or brackish water, besides an immense number 

1 See aection across Asia, p. 63. * See pp. 42. 61. > See p. 52. « See pp. 265, 276, 299. 
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of small salt lakes in the low-lying region adjoining Europe sonOi 
of the Ural Mountains, and other salt lakes elsewhere. The 
Caspian Sea, 170,000 square miles in area (twice the size of ' 
Ghreat Britain), is the largest inland sheet of water in the world. 
The Sea of Aral (rather more than twice the size of Lake Baikal) 
is inferior in size only to the largest lakes of Africa and America, 
Lake Balkhash, about one-seventh larger than Lake Ladoga.^ 

From its more easterly position, Asia' has a climate subject to 
greater extremes of temperature than Europe. 

The mean temperature of the year is ey6r3rwhere lower than in 
oorresponding latitudes in the western Continent, the mean tempera- 
ture of January, the coldest month, relatively still lower, but ihe mean 
temperature of July, the hottest, eyer3rwhere higher, notwithstanding 
that on and near the east coast the sea has a certain effect in moderating 
extremes. Owing to the great width from east to west of the land-mass 
to which it belongs, the coldest area in the world lies towards the 
north-east of this continent, and it is a fortunate thing for that part of 
Asia which lies to the south that the mountains intervene to shelter it 
from the coldwinds that wouldotherwise sweep down on it from this area. 

The rainfall is insufficient, not only, as already intimated, in 
many parts of the interior, but also in the south-west (as iax east 
as the Indus valley), where the southerly winds of summer blow 
not over the ocean but over Africa or both Africa and Arabia. 
On the other hand, in the monsoon region in the south-east, and 
especially in the tropical portion of it, the rainfall is very abundant. 

The region just referred to, including the whole area from Lidia to 
the north of Cmna, together with the islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
and Japan, is that wmch contains the sreat mass of the Asiatic popuhk- 
tion. It comprises, according to the oest estimates, seven-eighths of 
the inhabitants, although not very much more than a quarter of the 
area. In the rest of Aua, the average density of the population is only 
about eight to the square mile, or about half that of Norway ; the prin- 
cipal parts in which a greater density is found are the western skirts of 
the central tablelands and some districts in Asia Minor. 

Most of the inhabitants of Asia belong to two types, the 
Mongolian and Caucasian, the former characterised among other 
things by yellow complexions without ruddy tinge, small almond- 
shaped obliquely set eyes and high cheek-bones ; theiatter by a 
fair complexion usually with a ruddy tinge, low cheek-oones, and 
round eyes set straight. Of the Mongolian type (most abundant 
in the east) the Ohinese are the most numerous representatives, 

> 6ee p. 221. > See Introd. p. 61. 
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as the Hindus are of the Gaucasiaii. Each type is broken up 
into great groups the languages of which are entirely distinct 
from each other, while the groups are themselves subdivided into 
smaller groups speaking allied languages. 

Among the races of the Mongolian type, the most important of the 
great groups are the Chinese and Anamese, the Finno-Tatars, inhabiting 
Siberia and Western Asia, and the Malays ^ in the south-east. Of those 
of the Gauoasian type, the chief great hngoistio groups are the Aryan 
(comprising Hindus and Iranians), and the Semitic (of which the Arabs 
are now the principal representatives). To this type belong also the mar 
jority of the mhabitants of the Caucasus (whence the name Caucasian). 

As regards religion, Asia is remarkable as the cradle of all the 
great religions of the world — Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism; Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism, Buddhism; and three 
of these (the first three) arose among Semitic peoples, the others 
among Aryans. Brahmanism or Hinduism, Buddhism, and Mo- 
hammedanism are now the prevailing religions, the first in India, 
to which it is confined, the second throughout the monsoon area 
except in India, the land of its birth, and the third in western 
Asia and partly in India and the Eastern Archipelago. 

Of these religions, Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism all 
agree in declaring the existence of one Supreme Being, and are hence 
known as monotheistic reHgions. MohaxnmedaiiiBm takes its name from 
Mohammed, an Arabian who founded this religion early in the sev^th 
century of our era. The most noteworthy effects of Mohammedanism 
on the life of its professors arise from its recognition of polygamy, its 
prohibition of the use of wine (a prohibition observed in some Moham- 
medan cotmtries with great strictness, in others scarcely regarded at 
all), and its injunction on all its followers to make a pilgrimage to the 
sacred city of Mecca (see Arabia, p. 274) at least once in their Hves. 
Li some Mohammedan countries, those who have made this pilgrimage 
are distinguished by a peculiar dress. In all the more civilised Mo- 
hammedan countries, uie moaquea or temples are a striking feature, 
and are generally distinguished by the possession of tall slender towers 
called mmarets, from which a crier (muezzin) calls the people to prayer 
(see cuts, p. 25S and p. 286). 

Brahmanigm or Hinduism is the ancient religion of the Hindus, and, 
though possessing sacred books of an exalted character, is in its present 
degraded form chiefly characterised by the worship of innmnerable 
idols and the observance of caste distinctions, in consequence of which 
different sections of the people are kept entirely separate from one 
another, intermarriage being prohibited, and memoers of one caste not 
allowed to follow callings peculiar to another. The four original great 
eastes of tUd Drahmaub or priests, the Eshatriyas or warriors, the 

> See pp. 249, 290, 15L 
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VaisyM or merohants and tillers of the around, and the Sudras or 
labourers, have in process of time been subdivided into a ^eat many 
minor castes, the isolation of which is often as strictly maintained as 
that between the great castes. Pariahs or those who are members of 
no caste are treated with contempt by all who can claim to belong to 
any caste, even the lowest. 

Buddhiim derives its name from the epithet Buddha, meaning en- 
lightened, applied to the founder of this religion, who lived in the fifth 
or sixth century b.0. The religion he taught was meant to be a reform 
of the corrupt form of Brahmanism which then prevailed in India, and 
was specially directed against idolatry and the observance of caste. 
He endeavoured to substitute for the Brahmanism of his time a lofty 
system of morality, in which the virtues of gentleness and kindness to 
animals were partictdarly enforced ; but at the present day the chief 
outward signs of the observance of this religion are the numerous (often 
colossal) statues of Buddha, the dctgobaa or pagodas eieotedU> eneiirine 
relics of Buddha (see cut, p. 289), and the monasteries in which the 
swarms of yellow-robed priests or boneea generally dwelL 

Zoroastrianism is the religion of the ancient Persians, and is now 
almost extinct, having only a few professors in the heart of Persia and 
in Bombay, and one or two other towns in India. They believe in the 
existence of a good and an evil deity, and are sometimes called fire- 
worshippers, because they regard light and fire as symbols of the 
former. In India they are Imown as Parsis. 



ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 

I. OOUNTBIES OUTSIDE OF THE MONSOON REGION. 

1. SIBERIA is the Asiatic continuation of the more northerly 
parts of Russia in Europe, and in the north-west is politically as 
well as physically separated from Eussia in Europe by the Ural 
Mountains, which in this part of their course form on the Asiatic 
side a much more marked feature than on the European side. 
Its area is not far short of five millions of square miles, and about 
five millions make up the number of its settled population — a 
result chiefly of its severe climate, but partly also of its remote- 
ness from the chief seats of civilisation. 

Plains occupy the greater part of the west, but mountains 
and hills cover a considerable area in the east, and more espe- 
cially the south-east (Yablonoi and Stanovoi ranges). Amidst 
these mountains, partly on the Chinese frontier, flows the navi- 
gable Amur. Mountains also occupy the southern frontier as far 
west as the 80th meridian of east longitude. Among these are the 
Altai and other mountainSy the northern spurs of which are rich in 
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minerals (sflver-yielding load, graphite,' eoal, &c«) Siberia also 
yields abundance of ivory derived from the tasks of the mammoth 
or woolly elephant, now extinot.' The New Siberian Islands, off 
the mouth of the Lena, are specially rich in these remains. 

The aspect of the vegetation is similar to that of the corre- 
sponding parts of Bossia in Europe. In the north is a vast area 
of toundras, extending in some parts almost to 60^ N. There then 
follows an area of forests and marshes with fur-bearing animals, 
an area traversed by magnificent navigable rivers draining into the 
Arctic Ocean — ^the Ob or Obi and Yenisei in the west, the Lena 
in Eastern Siberia. Only in the southern parts of Western Siberia 
is there land suited for agriculture, and here, among the valleys 
opening out from the central highlands of Asia, there are some 
deposits of rich black soil such as is found in Southern Russia.* 
There chiefly lies the hope of the future development of Siberia, 
when it has been brought into more intimate connection with the 
commerce of Western Europe. Severe as the winter is (too cold 
for European fruit-trees), the summers are not only suitable for 
the growth of wheat, but even warm enough for melons to ripen 
in every Siberian garden. 

The great defect of Siberia at present is the want of communica- 
tions. There are few roads^ and few railways. The navigable rivers 
are hence invalaable for commeroe, and, above all, the rivers of the 
Ob and the Yenisei basins, which are made use of in the overland 
trade (in tea, woollen goods, and fdrs) between Bnssia and China. 
Near the right bank of the Selenga, in the south-east of Lake Baikal, Ue 
the two adjoining towns where the products of the two empires are ex- 
changed — Xiakhto, on the Bussian, Xaimaehin, on the Ghmese side of 
the sontier. Thence the products are conveyed by the navigable 
Selenga to Lake Baikal, and thence chiefly by water to Tobolsk, the 
nearest town on the Irtish, to the southern passes across the Urals.^ 

Important as these highways of commerce are, they are subject to 
the drawback that they can be used only for part of the year, the rivers 
being frozen over for a longer or shorter time in winter, in some parts 
for nearly six months. Hence the breaking-up of the ice at the end 
of winter is the most important event of the year in Siberia, and the 
spectacle then produced on the Siberian rivers is on a scale of grandeur 
corresponding to its importance. The break-up of the ice begins in the 

I Exported to Nttmberg, in Germany, for the making of lead pencils. 

• Entire carcases of this long extinct animal have been found preserved in the 
frozen gronnd of northern Siberia. > See p. 222-8. 

^ The sea-roate to the months of the Siberian rivers which the Swedish navi- 
gator Nordenakitfld maintained to be practicable, after his voyage ronnd the north 
ooMt of Enrope and Asia in 11178-79, has not y^t proved oommercially laocesaAd. 
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aouth, and bo rapidly does it proceed tliat the lower parts of the xivers, 
still dammed hj ice, are unable to carry off the water, which conse- 
quently streams swiftly up the tributaries laden with numberless ice- 
blocks. Backwards and forwards the water sways for days together, 
until, under the influence of the south winds, the ice melts away, and 
the long winter is followed at a bound by the long summer. 

To increase the utility of the river trade-route a railway has been 
made across the Ural Mountains from Perm by Ekaterinburg (see p. 189) 
to Tyumen, the head of navigation on one of the western rivers of the 
Ob basin, and a canal is being cut to connect the basins of the Ob and 
Yenisei 

The inhabitants of Siberia are partly native, partly eolonists 
from BoBsia, partly Bussian convicts and political offenders, who 
have been deported thither. 

The native inhabitants are chiefly of the Mongolian type and 
members of the Finno-Tatar family. In the north they are fiaaers and 
hunters, and are mostly heathen ; in the south, nomadic herdsmen, 
followers of Mohammed. The eolonists lead a settled life, are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture and mining, and the same occupations are 
pursued under comparatively little restriction by numbers of the 
deported population. 

Theprinoipal tribes in the extreme north are the Samoyedes, Tun- 
gnses, Yakuts, Yukaghirs, and Chukohis, occurring in that order from 
west to east. Farther south in the west are the Ostyaks and Kirghiz. 

All the chief towns stand on the great rivers and their navigable 
tributaries. The largest is Irkutsk, on the Angara, a tributary of the 
Yenisei, a little below its issue from Lake Baikal, hence an important 
station on the trade-route between Bussia and China. Yakutsk, on the 
Lena, at the point nearest the Sea of Okhotsk, is an important centre 
for the fur trade. Tomsk, on the Ob, the chief centre of the gold- 
washers.^ It is now the seat of a university. Tobolsk, see above. 

2. BUSSIAH OEHTBAL ASIA.— The territory lying to the 
south of the Ural Mountains, east of the Oaspian, west of the 
Chinese Empire, and north of Persia and A%hanistan, comprises 
an area of about one-and-a-half million square miles, with a popu- 
lation of less than five millions. This population is chiefly 
collected in the south-east, where the valleys opening out from the 
Tian-Shan Mountains, contain the most fertile and best watered 
soil, and where accordingly there is a settled population pursuing 
agriculture. Farther to the north and west agriculture can be 
carried on only in the neighbourhood of rivers, which supply 
water for irrigation, and the chief towns are the centres of oases 
seamed with canals, led from the rivers for that purpose. 

1 That is of those who obtahi gold from earthy matter by washing away th« 
lighter material with which it is mixed, as distinguished from those who obtain it 
by the cmshinf? of qnartz reefr. 
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The principal rivers are the Di, which finally flows through ft 
swampy delta into Lake Balkhash ; the Sir,^ which flows into the north, 
the Amu,^ which flows into the south of the Sea of Aral ; the Zerafshaxi, 
which rises among the southern mountains, but after a westerly course 
dries up in the sands ; and the Murghab, which enters this region from 
Afghanistan in the south, and also dries up. On or near the Sir stand 
Kbokan and TASHKENT, the latter the principal town in Central Asia ; 
near the Amu, Khiva ; on the Zerafshan, Samarkand and Bukhara ; on 
the Murghab, Merv. 

The greater part of the region consists of steppes, roamed over by no- 
madic tnbes (lurghiz, «&c.), who dwell in felt tents, called yurtas, and rear 
horses^ cattle, and camels. Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion. 
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Most of this territory is under Bussian sway, and even where not 
directly subject to Bussia is under Bussian influence. A railway (the 
Trans-Caspian Bailway) has been constructed by the Bussians from 
the Caspian Sea south-eastwards near the line of the Persian frontier, 
and then across the desert north-eastwards by way of Merv and Bokhara 
to Samarkand. 

3. CATTGASIA AND AEMENIA.— These are mountainous 
territories lying to the south-east of Bussia in Enrope, between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. Caucasia takes its name from 

1- To these names the word Darya^ meaning < river, is often added. 
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the Oauoanis Hoimtaini, a range whiob stretches from west-north- 
west to east-south-east for a distance of 700 miles, and has several 
smmnits above 16,000 feet (Elbruz, 18,500 feet). The principal 
pass in the chain lies about the middle, just to the east of Mount 
Kazbek, and is now crossed by a well-made Bussian road leading 
from Vladikavkas^ on the north through the gorge of Darid to 
Tiflis in the south. 

The western half of the chain is the nazrower, the eastern half 
spreading out to a considerable extent on the north, where it consists 
of an assemblage of lofty plateaux, natural fortresses bounded by huge 
precipices, which are washed at their base by torrents. 

A still greater contrast is presented by the north and south. On 
the north, steppes occupied by nomads and their herds come close 
up to the base of the mountains, while on the south, protected by the 
mountain barrier from cold winds,' and hence from winter frosts, the 
orchards of the lower slopes are succeeded by vineyards, cornfields, and 
pastures in rich alternation. Steppes are found on this side only in 
the eastern lowlands, while in the west, where summer rains are drawn 
from the Black Sea with the regalarity of the monsoon area,' dense 
forests advance close up to the water's edge and leave no room for man. 

The southern limit of the Caucasus is formed by the valley which 
bounds the Armenian plateau on the north, and is traversed by t^vo 
rivers flowing in opposite directions — ^the Bion (ancient Phasis^) to the 
Black Sea, and the Kvr to the Caspian. A railway, the highest eleva- 
tion of which is about 2,400 feet, now traverses tibis valley from end 
to end, from the ports of Batum and PotL, on the Black Sea, to Baku, 
the centre of a district rich in petroleum, on the Caspian. The petro- 
leum is used as fuel in working the engines on the Trans-Caroian 
railway. In the west of the Caucasus, north of the main chain, Ihere 
is ano&er supplv of petroleum, less abundant, but more important in 
the commerce of the west, since the petroleum is conveyed by a pipe 
to a small port on the Black Sea. 

The Armenian Plateau is composed of a series of mountain- 
traversed table-lands, two of which are so completely isolated as 
to be occupied by salt lakes '^ (Van and TJrumia). Lake Ookcha is 
almost completely enclosed by mountains, from which it receives 
numerous influents on all sides, but it has an outlet to the Aras 
(tributary Eur), and is therefore fresh. Among these table-lands 
are the head-waters, not only of the Eur and its tributary the 

1 The terminus of a line of railway connected with the railway system of Ruaaia 
in Europe. 

' See Introd. p. 52, and the pages referred to in the note. 

s See Introd. pp. 42, 61, and p. 279. 

4 Traversing the ooontiy whence the phmmnt or Fhtuian bird was introdi&eod 
into Europe. ' See Introd. p. 81. 
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Aras, bnt also of the Tigris and Euphrates. The table-lands are 
mostly steppe-like in character, and hence the occupations of the 
people are mostly pastoral ; but agriculture is also largely pursued, 
and fruit-trees^ are abundant. 

The isolation both of the valleys of Caucasia and the table- 
lands of Armenia is illustrated in several ways by their inhabi- 
tants and their fauna.* The Caucasus is inhabited by a large 
number of tribes belonging to the type which takes its name from 
this region, but speaking languages wholly distinct from those of 
the Aryan stock, and even in some cases from each other. Inde- 
pendent, and lovers of freedom, like all mountain tribes, they 
have been brought under one rule only through being conquered 
by Bussia in the present century after fifty years of conflict, and 
one of the chief tribes, the Circassians, rather than submit to 
the Bussian yoke, migrated to Turkey and settled there among 
fellow-Mohammedans. Among the animals of the Caucasus are 
the European bison, elsewhere extinct except in the forests of 
Western Bussia, the chamois, and a peculiar kind of ibex, one of 
the highest of mountain-climbers. 

The Armenians, another people of Caucasian type, are peculiar 
both in language and religion, the latter being an ancient and 
independent branch of Christianity. Cattle-rearers and tillers of 
the ground at home, they emigrate in large numbers, and are 
among the principal traders of the Levant. The Armenians have 
never obtained political unity, however, nor have they been able 
to keep out foreign elements from their isolated table-lands, which 
are in many places the haunts of nomadic plundering Kurds. 

At present Armenia is divided among three states, all the three 
divisions meeting in Mount Ararat, an eztiact volcano 17|000 feet high. 
The northern division, with the town of Erivan and the fortress of Sars 
in the west, and the Aras region in tiie east, belongs to Bussia ; the 
south-westeom division, with Lake Van and Ersemm, the chief town on 
the trade-route between Trebizonde and North-western Persia, to 
Turkey ; ' the south-eastern division, with Lake XJrmnia and the town 
of TABSIZ, to Persia. 

The whole of the Bussian territory in this part of Asia forms the 
Liontenancy of the Gancasiu, which is divided into CU-Caucaaia, north 
of the Caucasus Mountaizis, and Trans-Gaucaaia (including Bussian 

1 Tbe apricot is a native of this region, and was introduced thence into Southern 
Europe in the fourth century b^ 

> A ooUectiTe name for the animals of a legion. 8 Gomp. p. 876. 
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AimeniA), to the south of that chain. The seat of govenuneni is 
TIFLIS,^ oooupying the centre of a rich valley and, as akeady indicated, 
at the point where the main road through that valley is crossed by 
the only road across the Caucastis. 

4. TUEEET nr ASIA.— The territory under Tnrkish rale 
in Asia comprises Asia Minor with part of Armenia (see p. 266), 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and parts of Arabia (see p. 278). 

Asia Minor is a platean upwards of 8,000 feet in height 
bordered on the north and south by mountain chains parallel to 
the sea-coast, but opening on the west by numerous valleys, the 
submerged portions of which, as in the opposite Balkan Penin- 
sula,' now form gulfs lying between rocky promontories and 
behind a breastwork of islands. The principal continuous moun- 
tain range is that on the south, the Taurus, which follows the 
windings of the coast, till in the east it turns inland north-east- 
wards, and is succeeded by the lower range of the Anti-Taurus. 
In the portion that trends northwards are the gorges known as 
the Cilician Gates, which afford a passage into Syria for the com- 
merce of the west and north of the table-land. 

Towards the south coast flow only a large number of mountain 
torrents from the Taurus range, the general slope of the plateau 
(except in the west) being towards the north, where the Halys, or 
Eizil Irmak,' pierces the mountains before entering the Black 
Sea by a delta. On the west the principal river is the Henderes, 
toicient Meander t which on account of its numerous windings has 
given a word to the English language. At the broadest part of 
the peninsula the drainage of the interior is inland, and here a 
large salt desert has at its lowest part a long and shallow salt lake. 

This salt desert is the most arid part of the peninsula, but 
the rainfall is scanty everywhere within the border mountains. 
Only in the western valleys, where the rivers afford the means of 
irrigation, does cultivation ascend fax into the interior, and there 
the products are those of the warmest parts of the Mediter- 
ranean peninsulas — ^not only sweet wine, olives, oranges, and 
other southern fruits, but also tobacco and cotton, as well as 
mastic.^ On the inland steppes sheep are reared, and the district 
of Angora adjoining the salt steppe on the north is famous for a 
silky-haired race of goats (whence Angora wool). 

1 See Intiod. p. 61 (8) (&). > See p. 248. 

■ TarUih-i*]ledRiT«r.' 4 A Und of reain. 
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Th« inhabitants of the interior are chiefly Tnrks; on the ooastip 
where the largetii towns have always been sitoated, are still many 
Greeks, as there were in ancient times. Of the coast towns now exist- 
ing the most important is 8MTBNA, at the head of a deep inlet about 
^e middle of the west coast. It is the last snrviTor of a nmnber of 
ancient seaports (Miletus, Ephetw, snd Phoeaa), most of which have 
decayed through the silting up of their harbours.^ A railway now 
proceeds from Smyrna inland as feu: as Alashehr, from which point now 
start the camel caravans that cross the interior. Konieh, on the south- 
west of the inland salt steppe, is the meeting-place of the chief caravan 
routes. Bmssa, a little to the south of the Sea of Marmora, is cele- 
brated as having been the capital of the Turkish Empire before tiie 
Turks gained a footing in Europe. Scutari, on the Bosporus, is a 
suburb of Constantinople. 

Of the islands, Samos, about the middle of the west coast, is tributary 
to Turkey, but otherwise independent. Cyprus,* off the south coast, 
about half the size of Wales, consists of a rich plain, fiimishing wine, 
cotton, mastic, and other products, stretching between two bays in the 
east and west and ranges of mountains in the north and soutL It is 
now under British administration, though still nominally a part of the 
Turkish Empire. Its capital is Levkosia, or Kieosia, in the plain ; its 
chief port, Lamaea, on a bay in the south-east 

Syria and Palestine.— This portion of Asiatic Turkey 
consists mainly of a limestone plateau, but the sonthem two-thirds 
of it is diviGdble into four longitudinal strips running parallel to 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. In the west there is 
Sb plain, extremely narrow in the north (the ancient Phoenicia), 
broader to the south of Mount Oarmel (the fertile plain of Sharon), 
and still broader farther south, where the coast trends south-west- 
wards towards Egypt, and the interior (the land of the ancient 
Philistines) becomes first steppe-like' and then desei-t. East of 
the plain the ground rises rapidly in the north to the chain of 
the Lebanon Honntaans, which are followed on the south by an 
almost continuous plateau. The next strip on the east is a long 
valley, which in the north, between the ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, is above the level of the sea, but rapidly falls below 
that level in the portion known as the Ghor. In this valley rise 
all the chief rivers. The Orontes flows northwards and finally 
westwards round the northern extremity of a continuation of 

1 Smyrna owes iti continued existenoe to the fact that the river which ftnten 
the inlet on which it stands enters not at the head of the Inlet but on the north 
ride, where its deposits have extended the coast-lioe without blocking np the entrance 
to thegnlf. 

' Anciently rich in copper, this island derives its name from the Qroek woid fbc 
that metal b See Introd. p» 58. 
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Lebanon ; the Leontes Bonthwards and then westwaida round the 
sonthem extremity of the same range ; and the Jordan, suddenly 
emerging from underground as a full-bodied stream,^ proceeds 
southwards with a rapid Ml through the Ohor, traversing in 
succession the fresh-water lakes of Huleh (Merom) and Oalilee 
(the latter nearly 700 feet below sea-level), and ends in the Bead 
Sea, a sea remarkable for the intense saltness of its waters as well 
as for the fact that it occupies the deepest depression on the land 
surface of the earth (the surface of the sea 1,800 feet below that 
of the Mediterranean). South of the Dead Sea the Ghor gradu- 
ally rises in elevation till the ground again reaches a higher level 
than that of the Mediterranean. 

The fourth longitudinal strip is another plateau which gradu- 
ally passes eastward into a desert. 

From a remote period a land of Semites, first of Jews and then of 
Arabs (whose language has been the preyailing one since about the 
eighth century), Syria is a country of peculiar interest to all the civilised 
nations of the West, as the home of the Judaic religion and the birth- 
place of Christianity. To the adherents of both these religions Jenualem 
is a sacred city. It stands at the height of 2,500 feet above the sea on 
a plateau west of the mouth of the Jordan. Not less sacred to Chris- 
tians is Bethlehem, the birthplace of Christ, three miles to the south. 
Severid of the other important towns are also well known from tiie 
sacred writings of the Jews and Christians ; among these, DAMASGTTS, 
* on the banks of Abana and Pharpar lucid streams,' a city occupying 
a site of rare beauty and fertility, with such geographicaJ surround- 
ings that it has been a place of importance from ue very dawn of 
history. The Abana of Scripture, now the Barada, besides endowing 
its environs with luxuriant verdure, is the source of its commerce, in- 
asmuch as in breaking through the range of Anti-Lebanon it opens up 
a pass by which in ancient times the traffic of the West was brought 
from Tyre and 8idon? as it is in modem times from Beimt. Land- 
wards, caravans proceed north, east, and south, across the desert. 
Haleb, or Aleppo,' 200 miles farther north, occupies an oasis situated 
about midway between the Mediterranean and tne Euphrates, where 
that river in its middle course approaches nearest to the sea, and has 
hence been a trade-centre from time immemoriaL Li ancient times 
the seaports on this route were Antioch, on the Orontes, and 
Seleuda on the coast ; the modem seaport is Alexandretta or Iskenderun,^ 

1 See Introd. p. 29, and oomp. p. 110 «. 2. 

* The harbours of Tyre and Sidon have been destroyed by the rise of the land 
on this part of the Syrian coast 

s The latter name, an Italian form, is another survival of the former predomi- 
nance of Italy in the commerce of the East (see p. 249 ». 2). Before the discovery 
^ the seaway to India the Venetians had forty large trading-houses in Aleppo. 

4 Both names, the latter Turkish, derived from Alexander (the Great). 
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on the gulf of the same name, in the angle between Syria and Asia 
Minor. Along one of the routes connecting Aleppo with the sea it has 
frequently been proposed to construct a railway. 
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Mesopotamia.— Both this name, derived from the Gveek, 
meaning 'the middle of the rivers,' and the Arab name El 
Jezireh, meaning * island,' refer to the two great rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, by which in fact the region is almost islanded. These 
two rivers, after quitting the Armenian plateau, first diverge but 
afterwards approach one another to within a distance of about 
thirty miles, and now ultimately unite to form the Shat-el-Arab, 
before entering the head of tiie Persian Oulf, into which in 
ancient times they flowed separately. To these streams the 
region owes all its fertility. The rains are too scanty for agri- 
culture, but the inundations due to the melting of Armenian 
snows annually cover the adjoining surface with layers of rich 
soil, and at the same time supply the necessary moisture, and at 
an early date taught the dwellers on the banks of the rivers to 
use thsir waters more effectually by means of irrigation canals. 
Hence this region has always been occupied at least by a toler- 
ably dense population, and the density has reached at different 
times and at different places a very high degree round great 
towns which arose on or near the banks of one of the rivers and 
became the centres of powerful states. 

On the Tigris, such towns have always stood at points from which 
roads asoend to convenient passes in the eastern hignlands. In such a 
podtion, on the left bank of the Tigris, stood in ancient times Nineveht 
the immense rains of which were discovered about forty years ago, 
and opposite the same point afterwards rose Uosnl, still an unportant 
town. Lower down, Seieuoia, Cteaiphon, and Bagdad, all arose on sites 
within no great distance from each otiier at the end of another pass- 
road ; and the last of these still survives, although greatly dechned as 
compared with what it was when the Arabs were at the height of their 
power, and this was the capital of their empire.^ On the Euphrates 
there is now no town of importance, that river being too much exposed 
to the attacks of the plundering tribes of the desert ; but in ancient 
times there stood on its banks the large and magnificent city of 
Betbylont at the point where the river begins to be navigable botib up 
and down stream. In the middle part of their course both Euphrates 
and Tigris are too impetuous for up-stream navigation, and goods aire 
only floated down on rafts supported by inflated sheep-skms. The 
wood of the rafts is itself an important commodity in this treeless 
region. On the Shat-el-Arab stands Basra or Biusora, accessible to 
sea-going ships, and formerly the chief seaport of this region, but now 
outvied by the Persian town of Mohammera, at the head of the delta. 

I This was the seat of empire of Harun-al-Bashid, the famous oontemporaiy of 
Charlemagne, so weU known from the * Arabian Nights.' 
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6. ARABIA, the largest peninsula in the world, being upwards 
of a million square miles in extent, or nearly five times as large 
as the Iberian Peninsula, which it also exceeds in average 
elevation (8,500 feet as against about 2,500). One half of the 
peninsula hes to the south of the tropic of Cancer. 

The mountains of Arabia are situated along the coasts, and 
especially along the Bed Sea coast in the west and the Gulf of 
Oman in the south-east. Less elevated are the heights along the 
south coast facing the Indian Ocean, and along the east facing 
the Persian Gulf. In the extreme north-west, between the Gulfs 
of Suez and Akabah, the northern branches of the Bed Sea, the 
granite Houut Sinai rises abruptly^ to the height of more than 
9,000 feet amidst a rocky peninsula. 

Nearly the whole of Arabia is scantily supplied with rain, 
and the coast mountains rob the iaterior of rain almost entirely.^ 
Hence in the north and south the greater part of the interior is 
an utterly uninhabitable desert. Only in the middle the region 
known as the Nejd or Negd is studded with numerous date- 
crowned oases, the home of the Beduins or no- 
madic Arabs, who rear with care and affection 
immense numbers of horses and single-humped 
camels, both of which are among the finest in 
the world. Here, too, ostriches and gazelles bear 
witness to the likeness which this part of Asia 
presents to Africa (see p. 274). _ ^ 

The settled population inhabits the coast-strips, p^^, 45._the sad- 
and above all the more mountainous tropical por- wmcn a call's 
tions, which are the best suppHed with rain — ^^ » i*^^- 
Yemen and part of Hejaz in the west, Oman in the south-east. 
Even in these districts, however, the rains are only periodical, 
and sometimes fail for years together, and hence water has from 
the remotest period been carefully stored in tanks for irrigation. 
Among the products of these regions, besides the date and coco- 
nut 3 palms, durrah ^ and other grains, are numerous aromatic 

1 See Intiod. p. 25. > See Introd. p. 52. 

3 Frequently spelt cocoti-nut, but throughout this textbook coco-nut, to avoid 
confusion with the cacao tree from which the so-called cocoa is obtained. 

^ One of the cereals to which the name of millet is given. Like several 
other so-called millets, it has several ears of grain at the end of each stalk. 
It is the principal cereal grown by the natives in most parts of Africa and in 
Southern India. 
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teees and shrabs, balsam, gam, frankinoense, as well as the oel€> 
brated coffee which takes its name from the port of Hooha, 
whence it was at one time chiefly exported. 

Politically the greater part of the west coast is part of Asiatic 
Turkey, and so also is the northern half of the strip on the Persian 
Onlf, but even.in these parts the Arabs have an organisation of 
their own. Small groups of families acknowledge the authority 
of a sheikh, and the subjects of several sheikhs acknowledge the 
supremacy of an emir. The most powerful emir is the Lnaum 
of Haskat (Muscat), who rules over Oman. The fortress of Aden, 
with its fine natural harbour and a small district round on the 
south coast near the Straits of Babelmandeb, belongs to Great 
Britain, which also possesses several small islands on the coast. 
Sinai and the north-west form part of Egypt. 

The most celebrated towns are in the Turkish portion of the peniii- 
Bola on the west. Here, about the middle, is Mecca, the birthplace of 
Mohammed,^ the founder of the Mohammedan religion ; the sacred city 
of the ancient Arabs, and now of all Mohammedans. At the pilgrim- 
age, or Haj, which takes place in spring, myriads of pilgrims, attended 
by immense troops of camels, assemble for worship and trade. To the 
west is jBdda, the port of Mecca ; to the north Medina. 

The Arabs, now the most numerous, long the most aggressive of tbe 
Semitic races, inhabit the whole peninsula, but their true home is the 
plateau of Nejd, whence have issued all the continuous streams of 
Arabs, who, soon after the founding of the Mohammedan religion, 
spread in conquering armies eastwards to India, and westwards to 
the Iberian Peninsula, and established in the Middle Ages splendid 
monarchies both in the East and West, and have since then constantly 
spread as traders through Eastern and Inner Africa, as well as in Asia 
as &r as the Eastern Archipelago. 

6. ISAHIA. — This is a general name applied to the table- 
lands between Mesopotamia and the plains of the Indus, and tlius 
embraces an area of about a million square miles wholly outside 
of the tropics (nowhere below 25"* N.). The population, however, 
is estimated at only about twelve millions, a consequence partly 
of the nature of the surface and climate, partly of the state of 
government. 

The table-lands have an average elevation about equal to that 

1 Born A.D. 671. The Mohammedans reckon time from the date of the flig^bt of 
Mohammed ftt>m Mecca to Medina on the occasion of a rising against him in Um 
former dtj. The date of the flight or Eefra (Hegira) was July 6, 622, whioh is 
bence the beginning of the Mohammedan era. 
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of Arabia (about 8,S00 feet), and are begirt and traversed by motin- 
tain ranges, the passes across which are generally high and inoon- 
yenient. In the western half the mountains generally trend 
Bouth-eastwards (in a direction corresponding to that of the 
Caucasus), while in the east they have an east and west trend on the 
north and south, a northerly trend on the eastern borders (Sulai- 
man Hountains), and a north-easterly trend on the north-east. 
There the lofty range of the Hindu Eush (higher than the Alps) 
separates some of the most elevated and secluded valleys in the 
world ; those on the south-east draining to the Indus, those on 
the north-west, including the Pamir Plateau, to the desert region 
of Inner Asia. In the west the loftiest mountain range is that of 
the Elburz, parallel to the south shore of the Caspian Sea, and at 
no great distance from it. 

Oultivation everywhere demands irrigation, and is thus con- 
fined to the borders of the rivers and the bases of the mountains,^ 
into the heart of which canals (karezes) are often pierced till 
water-bearing beds are reached. Wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, and 
opium are grown. Fruit-trees are abundant (the peach a native of 
Western Irania). The date-palm^ flourishes in the south-west and 
south, but is banished from the interior by the winter cold due to 
exposure to the north-east winds. Nomads inhabit the districts 
incapable of cultivation, rearing horses and camels, the two- 
humped camel now replacing the single-humped camel of Arabia. 

The western half of Irania is under the despotic and crush- 
ing sway of the Shah of Persia, the eastern half divided between 
Afghanistan in the north and Baluchistan in the south. Of the 
former the emir of the Afghans is the nominal ruler throughout, 
but many of the tribes, and particularly those belonging to the 
lofty valleys on both sides of the Hindu Eush, are virtually inde- 
pendent. In the thinly inhabited steppes and deserts of Baluchi- 
stan there is hardly a pretence of common rule. 

The inhabitants of Irania are mainly of Aryan race and lan- 
guage, and indeed the table-lands of this region seem to have been 
the centre from which that now widely extended stock dispersed. 
The religion is almost everywhere Mohammedan ; but the Moham- 
medans of Persia and some of the tribes to the east belong to a 
Beet regarded as heterodox by the rest of the Mohammedan world, 
1 See Introd. p. 62. > See p. 304. 
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the sect of the Shiites, who reject the Sunna or body of traditions 
supplementary to the Koran, held saored by the other Moham- 
medans, who are hence called Sunnites. 

In the desert (chiefly round Yezd) are a few adherents of 
Zoroastrianism. 

The eapital of Persia is TEHEBAN (200), at the southern base of the 
Elbuns Mountains. Even more popolous is TABBIZ (800), in the 
north-west, on the Armenian plateau, the centre of the northern trade 
with Europe, a trade which, since the construction of the Transcau- 
casian railway, has been almost entirely in the hands of the Bussians. 
At the sacred city of Meshed (a Shiite Mecca), in the north-east, the 
products of Europe are passed on to Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
Among the south-western moxmtains of Persia is Iipahan, the former 
capital, one of the residences of the caliphs ^ in the glorious days of 
the Arabs ; and still feather south, in the original country of the ancient 
Persians, not &r from the ruins of Persepolis, is the lovely town of 
Bhiraz, celebrated for its rose-gardens, vineyards, and ni^tingales.' 
In the part of Persia to which these towns belong the trade is mamly m 
the hands of the nations of Western Europe (chiefly the English), and 
enters the country by the ports of Bushire and Mohammera, the former on 
the Persian Gulf, the latter at the head of the delta of the 6hat-el-Arab. 

Afghanistan and its principal towns derive their importance chiefly 
from the fact that they command the north-western passes leading 
into India. Of these the most important lie north and south of the 
Sulaiman Mountains; in the north the Xhaibar Pais, on the route 
which mostly follows the Kabul river, commanded by the city of Kabul, 
and the Kumun Pais, a little to the south ; in the south the Bolan and 
Hari Passes, leading from Kandahar. The only railway as yet existing 
in any part of Irama is one constructed for defensive purposes by the 
Government of India across a desert which lies in the route of the latter 
passea The chief town of Western Afghanistan is Herat, on the issueless 
Herl Bud,' which fertilises a long valley running east and west, and 
forming the natural approach to Kabul. In Baluchistan, Selat. 

n. THE MONSOON COUNTRIES AND THEIB 
DEPENDENCIES. 

1. INDIA. — This vast country, which is now entirely under 
British influence, occupies, if we include all the Himalayan 
States but exclude British Burma, an area of nearly one and a 
half million square miles, or more than sixteen times the size of 
Great Britain. Its population at the last census (1881) was 
upwards of 250 millions, two-flfths of whom were congregated in 

1 See p. 252. 

* Also celebrated at one time as the centre of Persian culture. Two of the most 
celebrated of Persian poets, Hafiz and Sddi, were both natiyes of this towiL 
« Bad, PtrsUn Oliver. 
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the yalley of the Ganges in Bengal and the North- West Provinces, 
which comprise together only one-sixth of the area. 

In shape the country is quadrangular, the mainland portion 
being bounded by two sides which slope north-eastwards and 
north-westwards to the north of Kashmir, where they meet in 
about latitude 86° N., and the peninsular portion by two sides 
which taper to a point in Gape Oomorin, in about latitude 8°, 
N. India thus extends through twenty-eight degrees of latitude, 
entirely to the south of the most southerly latitude of Europe, and 
for fifteen and a half degrees within the torrid zone. 

By its natural boundaries India is more completely isolated 
than Italy, the corresponding peninsula of Europe. On the north 
the Himalayas form a complete protection against foreign aggres- 
sion, and the few lofty passes merely serve as a means of carrying 
on a scanty trade witti the thinly populated regions beyond. On 
the north-east a succession of mountain ranges and gorges render 
it equally safe against attack in that quarter, and even prevent 
the existence of trade with the populous provinces of China, 
which lie iiomediately beyond. It is only on the north-western 
frontier accordingly that India has ever been open to invasion by 
land-routes, and even there the routes by which invading armies 
can enter are few and easy of defence. In the southern part of 
that frontier mountains and deserts render the peninsula almost 
unapproachable, and consequently the passes by which foreign 
armies have always found access to the plains of India lie more 
to the north. The Ehadbar Pass is that which has been most 
frequently chosen. 

Surface. — ^Within the frontier mountains lie two extensive 
plains, following the same general direction as the mountains, 
and watered by two great rivers with their tributaries, the basins 
of which form in several respects striking contrasts. The north- 
western plain is that of the Indus, a river which rises on the 
table-land of Tibet, and bursts through the whole Himalayan 
system, before it emerges on the arid expanse traversed by the 
greater part of its course, a river extremely difficult to navigate 
on account of its shifting shoals, and very destructive on account 
of the numerous changes of its bed. The north-east plain is that 
of the Ganges, a river which, like most of its tributaries, breaks 
through only tiie southern or loftier chain of the Himalayas, and 
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which becomes a navigable stream as soon as it enters on the . 
phiin, this plain being one of the best watered, most fertile, and 
most densely populated m the world. Ultimately the Ganges 
unites with the Brahmaputra to form a delta as large as Ireland, 
on the outer margin of which new land is being formed with 
almost unparalleled rapidity. 

South of the plains extends a table-land varying from 2,000 
to upwards of 8,000 feet in height, occupying the greater part of 
the peninsula proper. Its northern boundary roughly corresponds 
in direction with the frontier mountains of India, but on the 
north-west the table-land is broken in upon by a tract of low- 
lands stretching across the neck of the minor peninsula of 
Gujerat, and connecting the lower valley of the Narbada with 
the plains of the Indus. The south-west and south-east 
boundaries of the plateau are much better defined. The south- 
west edge of the plateau, seen from the narrow strip of flat coast 
to which it descends with remarkable abruptness, appears like a 
mountain range, and is known as the Western Ohats,^ from the 
passes by which it is ascended. About the southern extremity of 
the Ohats rises the lofty group of mountains called the Nilgiri 
Hills, which terminate the plateau, for immediately to the south 
occurs a remarkable depression called the Palghat Gap (about 
twenty-flve miles wide and only about 1,000 feet in height), which 
affords an easy route for the railway from Beypur near Calicut 
to Madras, and separates the table-land from the Cardamom 
Mountains, which stretch southwards to Cape Comorin. 

On the south-east the table-land is bordered by the Eastern 
Ohats, which are lower than the Western, and leave at most 
places wider tracts of lowland between the elevated interior and 
the coast. On both sides the coast is generally surf-beaten and 
difficult of access. 

The principal rivers by which the table-land is traversed are 
the Narbada and Tapti, which flow into the Gulf of Cambay in 
the north-west, and the Mah&nadi, God&vari, and Krishna; which 
enter the Bay of Bengal. They are all more or less impeded in 
their navigation by rocky rapids, but the Narbada, Mahdnadi, and 
Goddvari are navigable in the lower part of their course. 

1 Ghat is an Indian word for * a stair,' especiaUj a broad stMr leading down to 
A river such as is common in India ; hence * a moantain-pass.' 
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A large part of the table-land is covered with a rich black soil 
as important to Southern India as the black soil of Europe is to 
Southern Bussia. It is said to have produced crops for a 
thousand years without manure, and is often called cotton soil 
from its being so well adapted for the growth of cotton. 

Extending over so vast an area, and embracing tracts so diverse 
in elevation, India necessarily has a very varied climate, but 
everywhere the climate is greatly affected by the monsoons.^ It is 
upon these that the rainfall depends, but yet the rains occur in 
different parts of the country at different times. 




Fio. 46.1— A Febslln Water-wheel as used in India fos Irrigation. 
Similar water-wheels.are in use throughout the Mediterranean region. 

The parts which invariably receive abundant rains from the south- 
west monsoon are the south-western edge of the southern plateau, the 
hills to the north-east of the Bay of Bengal, and the valley of the 
Ganges, up which this monsoon is diverted as a south-east wind. 
Hence in these parts the rainy season is the summer, and above all 
the third quarter of the year ; and in good seasons rain fedls during the 
same period over three-fourths of India. The land monsoon brings rain 
to different districts at two different periods — to the eastern half of tibe 
peninsula as a north-east wind in the first quarter of the year. A small 
area in the south, where the PaJghat Gap affords access to the south-west 
monsoon, receives rain both from it and from the north-east monsoou. 

1 See Introd. pp. 42, 51. 
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The variations in the extent and abundance of the rains are 
the chief cause of the famines from which different portions of 
India suffer from time to time. Throughout a large part of the 
country it is uncertain whether the rainfall of the year will be 
sufficient to produce a crop at all, and hence the necessity for 
irrigation. About one-tenth of the cultivated area in India is 
supplied with water by this means ; in the north canals being led 
from the rivers, while in the south there are numerous tanks or 
reservoirs in which water is stored. 

With regard to its chief agricultural products, India may be 
divided into three regions : (1) the colder and drier parts of the 
north, form the wheat region (North- West Provinces and Punjab) ; 
(2) the moist warm plains from Bengal to Krishna form the rice 
country ; (3) the drier parts of tropical India, including all the 
black soil area, form the region of millets.* Wheat, however, 
extends also into this region, and the finest kind is grown on the 
black soil of the valley of the Narbada. In general the growth 
of wheat in India for export is becoming every year of more 
importance, and since the beginning of the present decade India 
has come next after the United States in the amount of wheat it 
supplies to this country. Besides these food-grains the agri- 
culture of India produces cotton (chiefly on the black soil), linseed 
and other oil-seeds, jute^ in Bengal, opium and indigo in the same 
province, tea at various places along the slopes of the Himalayas 
(particularly Assam and Darjiling), coffee (in the hill districts of 
Southern India), sugar-cane, tobacco, numerous spices and other 
less important products. 

Forests are found chiefly on the mountain slopes. A broad 
strip of forest known as the Tarai stretches, however, along the 
base of the Himalayas, forming with its underwood a dense jungle, 
the haunt of wild beasts and a source of poisonous exhalations ; 
and a still more deadly jungle occupies the marshy tract called 
the Sandarbans, at the mouth of the delta of the Ganges. Alto- 
gether the forests in the British provinces are estimated to cover 
one-twelfth of the total area. Most of these are now under the 
management of the Government. 

The principal timber trees belonging to them are teak and 

' Both the durrah of Arabia and AfHca, here called jodri^ snd another oereal 
called in India bajra. ' A strong vegetable fibre nned in making sacking. 
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sal, both remarkable for the hardness of their wood, that of 
the teak tree being highly valued as material for ship-building. 
Among the other trees of India may be mentioned the mulberry, 
on which large numbers of silkworms are reared, particularly in 
Bengal and the Punjab ; the coco-nut palm, which fringes and 
adorns the coasts of the peninsula ; and the date-palm, which is 
grown on irrigated land in the valley of the Indus as high as 
Feshdwar and Amritsar. 




PlO. 47.— PLOUGHnCG WITH ZEBUS, OB HUMPKD OXBIT, A BREED VERT ABUNDANT 

IS India. 

Among the more noteworthy animals of India are the tiger 
and other ^beasts of prey, the elephant, and numerous serpents 
and monkeys. _^ Under British rule a great deal has been done 
towards extirpating beasts of prey*and venomous serpents, but 
even yet thousands of people in India are killed every year by 
wild animals, chiefly snakes. Monkeys often commit great ravages 
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in the eultiyaied fields, and some of these are preserved from 
destmction through being held sacred. * Elephants are of great 
Talue as beasts of burden. 

The mineral wealth of India is far from abundant. There 
are many coal-fields, but the coal is generally of poor quality, 
and the only district in which many mines have been opened is 
round Baniganj, 120 miles north-west of Calcutta, where coal 
was worked more than a hundred years ago. 

The roads of the country till the middle of the present century 
were little better than mere tracks, fit only for rude ox-waggons, 
and human carriers and pack-bullocks were the principal agents 
of commerce except where there are navigable rivers. So &voured, 
however, is Bengal in the possession of this means of communi- 
cation that in some parts of the province almost every cottage 
has a navigable stream at its door, and the Bengalese &rmer 
keeps his boat as regularly as the English faxmei his gig. All 
the principal towns in India are now, however, connected by roads, 
and in addition 16,000 miles of railway have been constructed. 

With the increase in the means of internal communication 
the foreign commerce of the country has advanced with enormous 
strides under British rule. Since 1840 the Talue of the imports 
has increased ninefold and that of the exports sevenfold, and 
now the value per head is much greater than that of any other 
Asiatic country. The chief articles of export are raw cotton, 
grain (particularly wheat and rice), opium, indigo, jute, and tea; 
while among the imports by fiur the most important item is cotton- 
goods. The external commerceis chiefly with the United Kingdom, 
the cotton fabrics of which have now almost entirely superseded 
the hand- woven goods of the natives, and with these have nearly 
extinguished the production of the delicate muslin fiabrics for 
which some parts of India have long been noted (Dacca muslin). 

Native manufactures now survive chiefly in the Punjab, but 
cotton factories on a European model have been introduced in 
the territory under the Governor of Bombay, and jute factories 
in Bengal. 

The people of India may be roughly divided into two great 
sections, those of the northern plains, and those of the hills and 
the peninsula. The former are mainly an Aryan race, speaking 
a variety of languages allied to the Sanskrit, and cannot be re- 
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garded as ihe oldest inliabitants of the country. They immigrated 
by the north-western passes many centuries before ^e beginning 
of the Christian era, and seem to have driven the earlier inhabi- 
tants to the hills. The latter are now chiefly represented by the 
Dravida peoples of the peninsula proper, a race darker in colour 
and not as well formed as that of the plains, and speaking lan- 
guages wholly distinct (Tamil and Telugu). 

As regards religion, about three-fourths of the people are 
adherents of Hinduism. Next to Hinduism, Mohaimnedanism is 
the religion most largely professed, its adherents numbering about 
one-fifth of the entire population. The number of Christians does 
not yet reach two millions. 

The Mohammedanism of India is a result of several successive 
conquests by Mohammedan powers both in the north and south. 
The last of these conquests which left important permanent 
results was that of Baber, who invaded India in 1525 and founded 
the Mogul Empire, which continued to exist at least in name 
till 1857. Shortly before the invasion of Baber, the Portuguese 
had acquired a footing in the peninsula, and for about a hundred 
years this people retained in their own hands almost all the trade 
of the East. They were followed by Dutch, English, Danes, and 
French, but about the middle of last century the English influence 
(represented by the East India Company), through victories over 
the French and natives, became paramount, andnow England rules 
directly over considerably more than half of the entire country. 

Since 1858 the government of British India has been vested in 
the Crown, which appoints a viceroy or governor-general for the 
whole country, and a council of fifteen members who assist in 
legislation. The revenue is mainly derived firom a land-tax, the 
sale of opium (which is a Government monopoly and an important 
export to China), and a tax on salt. 

The principal native states are Haidarabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
and the states of the Bajputdna and Central India Agencies. 

There are in addition three native states in the Himalayas, Kashmir, 
Nepal, and Bhutan,which are entirely independent, except that in Kash- 
mir the ruler is bound to consult the British authorities in case of disputes. 

The provinces of British India are placed under the adminis- 
tration of officials bearing various titles. The native states are 
subject to their own rulers, who are, however, bound to allegiance 
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to the BritiBh anthoiitieSy and have a British official stationed at 
their conit. 

The provinces are the following : — 



Under the Ooremor-Oenenl : 

Ajmir and Mhairw&ra . 

Berar 

Coorg 

Andaman and Nioobar Islands' . 
Under Govemon : 

Preridency> of Madras 

Presidency of Bombay (inolnding 
Rind and Aden) 

Bengal 

Korth-West Provinces and Ondh 

Ponjab 

Under Chief Commissioners : 

Assam 

Burma 

Central Provinces 


Area in 
Thousands of 
Square Miles.! 


Population in 
Thousands 

amy 


Density per 

Square Mile. 


27 

177 

1-5 

•8 

14S 

126 

160 
106 
111 

46 
166 

84 


642 

2,897 

173 

15 

85,589 

18,827 

70,909 
46,928 
20,803 

6,423 

7,664 

10,776 


200 
164 
108 

249 

151 

478 
443 

187 

117 

48 

128 



The total population of British India, including Burma, is 
about 220,000,000, of the native states about 64,000,000. The 
average density of the population throughout the country is under 
200 to the square mile, but many parts are greatly over-peopled, 
and are inhabited by swarms of human beings living in a state 
of the most abject poverty. ^Nevertheless the people of India, 
unlike the Chinese, exhibit great unwilliugness to emigrate. A 
small number leave the country every year to work as coolies on 
sugar and other plantations in tropical colonies, or colonies near 
the tropics. About half a million Indian coolies are now esti- 
mated to be living in various colonies, chiefly British. 

Provinces and Towns. — 1. Bengal, the Province of the Lower 
Ganges, but including also the delta of the Mahanadi (Orissa). 

CALCUTTA (with suburbs, 840), the seat of the supreme goyemment, 
on the Htigli, a branch of the Granges, liable like all the others to be choked 
by silt, which has led to the decay of several preddcessors of Galcatta. 
The Hi^gli is now kept open by engineering works for ships of the 

1 For the sake of comparison it may be mentioned that Great Britain has in 
round numbers an area of 90,000 square miles, the county of Durham about 1,000 
square miles. 

2 These two groups of islands in the Bay of Bengal have each a convict 
station on one of their islands, and the population here given is chiefly com- 
posed of convicts, and does not include aborigines. 

* India was formerly divided under three governors called presidents, but the 
former presidency of Bengal has now been divided up among various ofBoials. 
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largest size. The northern part of the town is occupied by natives, the 
southern by Europeans. PATNA, higher np on the main stream of the 
OangeSi centre of the opium trade, and the scene of great Mohammedan 
festivals. Oaya, farther south, memorable as the birthplace of Gautama 
or Buddha, founder of the Buddhist religion. 

2. XTortli-'Urest ProTinces, Includlnr Oadb, the latter one of 
the most fertile districts in the world, witii a dense but now stationary 
population. ITTGKNOW (275), formerly the capital of the kingdom of Oudh, 
between the Ganges and its tributary, the Goghra. On the Ganges itseli 
BEKABES (220), the sacred city of the Hindus, and seat of a Sanskrit 
college. ALLAHABAD, at the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and now at that of the railways to Calcutta and Bombay, hence a great 
and rapidly rising centre of trade; also seat of a university, founded by 
the British. CAWKPOBE, memorable as the scene of a massacre of the 
English by revolted sepoys in 1857. On the Jumna, A6EA, once the 




Pio. 4S.— Thb Jama Masjid, thb Piuncipal Mosqux at Delhl 



residence of the Great Mogul,* celebrated for its great mausoleum, 
called the Taj Mahal. South of Agra, in the native state known as 
Sindhia's Dominion, is the town of Owalior, with a magnificent fortress 
-which was kept in the hands of the British from 1858 to 1885. 

3. Piu^ab, ' the land of the five rivers,' so called from the five rivers 
-which here imite to contribute their waters to the Indus, a land divided 
by these streams into doabs, or districts lying between two rivers. 
.Ajnong the inhabitants are numerous Sikhs, a fanatical and warlike 
religious sect. On the Jumna, DELHI, also one of the former seats of 
the Great Mogul, situated at the edge of the more or less desert 
country intervening between the Jumna and the passes of the north- 
west. In the richest of the duabs, between the Bavi and the Bias, is 
Xahore, from the earliest period a meeting-place of trade routes, and 

^ The name given to the ruler of the Mogul Empire. 
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now a neat railway centre. To the east, AMBIXIAB, with mannlSM- 
tores <a Cashmere shawls, fto. In the extreme north-west, Peshiwar, 
important as a defensive station from the fact of its lying opposite the 
month of the Ehaibar Pass. In the north-east, among the Himalayas,' 
Simla, at the height of upwards of 7,000 feet above sea-level, an impor- 
tant sanitary hiU-station, and residence of the Gbvemment of India 
during the hot season. 

4. Bajpntfina, the collective name for a number of native states, 
chiefly occupying desert plains in the lower valley of the Indus, but 
containing two large and fine towns, JAIFUB and Jodpur, in fertile 
tracts watered by streams descendiog from the Aravalli Eiills. 

5. Bombay and SlnCU — Karfahi,* in Sind, at the extremity of the 
north-west coast of India, a seaport rapidly rising in importance on 
account of its export of Punjab wheat. Between Sind and the rest of 
the Bombay presidency lies the district of Cntch, with the Bim of Cnteh 
(a sandy waste, encrusted here and there with salt, and flooded during 
the wet season), and the peninsula of Gujarat, at the root of which is 
situated the important town of AHMEDABAS. SUBAT, at the mouth of 
the Tapti, has a considerable trade in cotton. BOMBAY (800), capital 
of the |iresidency, on a small island connected by an artificial cause- 
way witibi the mainland, has the largest and safest harbour in India, 
and is the rival of Gsdcutta as a seaport (acquired by the English from 
the Portuguese in 1661). On the neighbouring islands of SsJsette and 
Elephanta are fine remains of cave-temples. Ainong the inhabitants of 
Bombay are 60,000 Parsis (see p. 262), who occuDy a very influential 
position in trade. On the table-land behind Bomoay, on the railway 
to Madras, PTTNA. 

6. Ctantral Provlncea and a«rar, occupying the north of the 
table-land ; comparatively thinly populated, except in the valley of the 
Narbada. KAOPUB, the most important town in the Central Provinces, 
once one of the chief towns of the Mahratta kingdom, which, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, embraced a large part of the 
table-land of Southern India. 

7. Haidarabad, or the Dominion of the Nizam, the most extensive 
native state in the table-land, with a fertile soil producing cotton, wheat, 
and oil-seeds. BAIBABABAD (890) near the centre of the domi- 
nion is the capital, and six miles to the west is Golconda, with the fiEunouB 
tombs of the kings — namely, those who reigned over this territory 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; once noted also for its 
diamond beds (now exhausted). 

8. Mysore, a lar^e native state farther south, producing grain, 
sugar, and coffee. Cmef towns, Uysore and BANOALOBE. 

9. Madras Presldeney. — On the west or Malabar coast, Calicut, at 
one time the most important place on the entire west coast of the 
peninsula. On the east or Goromandel coast, MADRAS (450), the third 
largest town in India, and the third seaport in rank, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is situated on a surf-beaten shore, difi^cult of access. 
It is now provided with an artificial harbour formed by two long piers 
built out to sea. 

To this presidency belong the Lacoadive (coral *) Islands, off the west 

^ Often spelled Kurrachee, > See Introd. p. 88 a. 
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10. British Burma. Seo Indo-China. 

IL Kaahmir is a mountainous state in the extreme north-west, 
having in the centre a small high-lying valley, with a fine equable 
climate, producing com, wine, and siUc, besides roses and other flowers 
innumerable. The chief town in this valley is Sriaagar, on the Jhelum, 
a tributary of the Indus. 

ITEPAL, the native country of the warlike Gurkas, has for its 
capital Katmandu, important as the key of the chief passes across 
the Himalayas. 

Bhutan, farther east, now confined to the most mountainoiis 
parts of its former area, the duars, or hill country, further south, 
having been ceded to Britain, in return for which a small subsidy 
is paid to the ruler of the state. 

2. CEYLOH, an island about half the size of England, lying 
to the south-east of India, from which it is separated by a strait 
so shallow as to have only two or three channels navigable for 
smaU vessels. It consists of a belt of low country surrounding 
a core of mountains. The island is a British crown colonj. 

Coffee was long without a rival among its products for export, but of 
late has been giving place to tea, and since 1884 Ceylon has been the 
chief source of the Peruvian bark (p. 349) imported into Britain. Pearls 
are obtained in the Gulf of Manaar. The native inhabitants are mainly 
a gentle race of Buddhists ; but Hindu inunigrants, speaking Tamil, are 
numerous in the north. The Maldlve (coral) Islands, lying to the south- 
west, are tributary. Capital of the colony, Colombo, on the west coast 

3. INDd-OHINA is the name generally given to the peninsula 
between India and Ghina.^ It lies almost entirely within the 
torrid zone. Its area is about 800,000 square miles, and its 
population, estimated at about 86,000,000, has a density of only 
about forty-five to the square mile, much smaller accordingly 
than either of the other great monsoon countries in the east and 
west — a consequence of the highly mountainous surface, and the 
density of the tropical forests. 

The mountains generally trend north and south parallel to the 
chief rivers, which they confine in many places to narrow gorges, 
receding at other parts to form wide and fertile valleys. The 
chief seats of population are the vast rice-fields of the river deltas, 
all of which are liable to be flooded during the summer rains, on 
which account the houses are frequently built on stakes to raise 
them above the flood-level, sometimes on rafts moored on the 
xiTers themselves. 

> Alao known as the JEoiUrn Fminimla and Further Induu 
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The principal rivers are (1 and 2), in the west the Irawadi 
and the Salwin, the former with RANGOON on its wide delta, 
the latter with Manlmain ^ at its mouth ; (8) the Menam, with 
BANGKOK (600) at its mouth, flowing into the Gulf of Siam ; 
(4) the Mekong, flowing into the Chinese Sea, and forming a 
large delta, on which stands the town of Saigon; and (5) the 
Song-koi,^ or Bed Biver, flowing south-eastwards into the Gulf 
of Tongking, with Hanoi or Eesho near the head of its delta. 
Numerous rapids impede the navigation of the rivers, and only 
the Irawadi is capable of being ascended by steamers for any great 
distance. On that river British steamers ascend to Bhamo, close 
to the Chinese frontier. 

The inhabitants of the peninsula are mainly of Mongolic race, 
and speak languages aUied to the Chinese. In religion they are 
Buddhists, and Buddhist pagodas are among the most con- 
spicuous ornaments of the towns. On the Malay Peninsula, 
which stretches like a finger southwards almost to the equator, 
the inhabitants are Mohammedan Malays, but on aU the coasts, 
and especiaUy in the east and south, Chinese immigrants and 
settlers form the hardest-working section of the population. 

. Politically the peninsula is divided among various powers. A 
strip on the north-west, extending from Bengal to the root of the 
Malay Peninsula (latitude 10^), till recently known as British 
Burma, is under the government of India. It has an area about 
equal to that of Gifeat Britain, and is divided into the provinces 
of Aracan, Pegu, Irawadi, and Tenasserim. It is specially 
valuable for its rice and teak. 

The population of these provinces, being small relatively to their 
resources, has been growing under Briti^ role with extraordinary 
rapidity. Between the censuses of 1871 and 1881 it increased by 
thurty-seven per cent., the density firom thirty-two to forty-three to the 
square mile. British Burma is the only part of Indo-Ghina in which 
railways have yet been introduced, two starting from Bangoon, one for 
Prome, on tiie Irawadi, the other proceeding northwards by Pegu. 
Proposals are now being made for the construction of a railway from 
the Gulf of Siam to the Chinese frontier, with the view of extending 
commerce witii the rich provinces of south-western China. 

On January 1, 1886, the former kingdom of Burma, with SCANDALAY, 
on the Irawadi, for its capital, was added to the British dominions, 
80 that Britain has now the eonmiand of the whole course of the 
Irawadi as far as Bhamo. 

On the east side of the straits of Malacca a considerable portion of 
the Ualay Peninsula is in British possession or under British protec- 
^ Alio spelled Moulnuin, ' Also ealled the Song^ha* 
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tion (chief town Malacca) ; and on a small island at the extremity of 
the peninsula is the British seaport of SIKOAFOBE, lying in the route 
&om India to Australia, as well as Eastern Asia, and hence the most 
important seat of marine commerce in Indo- China, although in the 
early part of the present century it contained only a handful of people.^ 
The inhabitants are chiefly Chinese. 

The lower and middle parts of the basin of the Menam, and the 
middle part of the basin of the Mekong, form together the Kingdom of 
Siam. The lower part of the basin of the Mekong above the delta is 
the former kingdom of Cambodia, which, after existing for some time as 
a feeble state under French protection, has now been taken under direct 
French rule. At one time it was the seat of a highly' developed civi- 
lisation, of which there are some magniflcent remains, the most 
remarkable being the temple known as Angkor Wat. The delta itself, 




Fig. 49.— View of Bangkok, showing Floating Houbbs, and in the Dibtancb 
A Buddhist Pagoda. (By the kind permission of Mr. Murray.) 

forming Frencli CocMn China, is under French rule, and France also 
possesses the delta of the Song-koi (Tongking), and claims a protec- 
torate over the Empire of Anam, in the east of Indo-China (capital Hue, 
on the coast). In the interior are numerous independent tribes, the 
chief of which are those of the Shan States. 

4. THE EASTERN OE MALAY ASCHIPELAGO.— This 

large assemblage of islands in the south-east of Asia extends over 
an area nearly as great as that of Europe, although the land sur- 
face is only about one-fifth of the area of that continent. It consists 
of islands both large and small, Borneo, the largest, being more 
than three times, and Sumatra, the next in size, nearly twice as 

1 The island was bought by the British in 1819 on the suggestion of Sir Stamford 
flaflles, who perceived the peculiar advantages of its situation for Eastern commerce* 

T 
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large as Oreat Britain. A line of active rolcanoes (abotit fifty 
in all) passes round the ontside of the group, just touching 
Celebes, in the north-east. 

The whole group lies within the tropics, and all, except the 
Philippines, between 10^ north *and lO"" south. Favoured by the 
monsoon rains, the vegetation is almost everywhere as luxuriant 
as the tropics can show. Dense forests cover the slopes of the 
mountains, which occupy the greater part of the surfiEtce. Coco- 
nuts, bananas, and the pith of the sago palm supply food with 
too much ease to demand much energy on the part of the people. 
From the sago palm ten days' labour suffices to obtain food that 
will last a man for an entire year. Other wants are supplied 
with equal ease. Of clothing little is needed, and for house- 
building, bridge-building, and all kinds of domestic utensils the 
bamboo furnishes abundance of material, which can be worked 
with the greatest facility. Hence the native population seldom 
exhibits any energy except under foreign influence. 

Most of the original inhabitants are Malays, a brown-com- 
plexioned race, with smooth straight hair, rather silent in 
disposition and subdued in manners, expert in fishing and in the 
management of small slim boats, with which they make long 
voyages firom island to island. At one time Buddhists, they 
attained in Java, under Buddhist influences, a high degree of 
civilisation, of which there are relics in the form of a Malay 
literature and splendid buildings,^ rivalling those of Cambodia. 
Afterwards the Arabs gained them over to Mohammedanism, and 
that religion is still professed on most of the islands, on some of 
which the Arabs, though few in number, hold a very influential 
position. After the discovery of the sea-way to India at the close 
of the fifteenth century, the Arabs were followed by Portuguese 
and Dutch, the latter of whom now claim possession of most of the 
archipelago, except the Philippine Islands, which, together with 
the adjacent small islands of the Sulu Archipelago, belong to 
Spain. Chinese traders and miners are pretty numerous. 

The Dutch possessions consist of the Great Sunda Islands, in 
the west, the Lesser Sunda Islands, forming a string stretching 
eastwards &om Ja^/a, and the Moluccas, between Celebes and New 
Guinea. 

Among the Great Sunda Islands Java is that in which Dutch infln- 

^ The most remarkable is the temple of Boro Bnddor, near the middle of the island. 
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ence hag been most exerted, and this island is consequently the most 
productive and most densely peopled of all large tropical islands.^ 
Fields of rice and sngar cane occupy the lower levels along with 




Fig. 50.~Ths TfiMPLB OF Anqkob Wat, Cambodia. 
* See Introd. p. 59. 
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tobaooo, higher np foUowf eoffee, and then tea and cinchona.* Some of 
these products are grown in plantations belonging to the government, 
others on native plantations, the owners of which are bound to sell 
their crops to the Dutch Government at a low fixed price, so that the 
revenue thus gained firom Java suffices to make up all the deficiencies 
in the other Dutch islands. Under this system the population has 
grown firom 6,000,000 in 1825 to nearly 20,000,000, and the density 
now exceeds that of England. The principal towns are on the north 
coast— BATAVIA in the west, 8TJBABAYA' in the east. 

On Sumatra the natives are to a large extent independent, living 
in fortified villages called kampongs. The smaller i^and of Banca, 
adjoining on the east, is rich in tin. Of Borneo only the south-east is 
claimed by the Dutch, and even this part is chiefly left to the natives. 
Off the north-west coast is the small island of Labuan, belonging to 
Britain. It produces coal. The territory of the British North Borneo 
Company, in the north of the island, the native state of Brunei, adjoin- 
ing it on the south-west, and Sarawak, a state subject to a rajah of 
British family, are now all under British protection. The very irre- 
gular island of Celebes has coffee and other plantations, under Dutch 
supervision, in the north-eastern peninsula (Menado), but in most parts 
the natives are not interfered with. The coffee is said to excel that 
of Java. 

Of the Lesser Snnda Islands the largest is Timor, the eastern half 
forming the last relic of Portuguese rule in the archipelago. 

The Moluocas, also called the Spice Islands, firom the nature of their 
principal products, grow cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, and other spices, 
and are very carefiiUy managed by the Dutch. 

Spanish rule in the Philippines has resulted in the nominal 
conversion of the inhabitants to Christianity, but has done little 
for industry and commerce. 

Only one island, Luzon, has a tolerably dense population (more 
than 100 to the square mile). Here the chief products are tobacco, 
sugar, and a strong fibre known as manilla hemp. UANILLA (200), 
on a fine bay on the west coast, is the chief town, and is the largest in 
the whole archipelago. It has frequently suffered firom earthqucJces 
and typhoons.' 

5. CHINA occupies the east of Asia, from the latitude of 
Southern France to five degrees beyond the tropic of Cancer (in 
the island of Hainan). Shut off &om the rest of Asia on the 
north and west by scarcely habitable table-lands, and in the 
south-west from the fertile plains of India by the mountain 
barriers of Indo-China, it is by nature one of the most isolated 
countries in the world, and, being at the same time blessed with 
a soil of extraordinary fertility and a genial climate, it supports 
a dense population, which has for the most part remained 

i See p. 848 n. 1. 

> Spelled in accordance with the Rules, p. 9. The Dutch spelling is Suerd^ja^ 
which has the same sound. ^ See Introd. p. 41. 
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separate from the rest of the world, and developed at an early 
period a high civilisation, with manners and ideas quite pecuhar. 




Its total area, even including the parts of Central Asia and Man- 
churia, now under direct Chinese government, is less than half that of 
Europe, but the population, according to the most likely estimate that 
can be formed, is ^qual to, if it does not exceed, that of our continent 
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The eoimir7 is, for tliA most part, elevated, and OTen monn- 
tainoiu, though iheze are plains and lowlands of great extent. 

The great plain, or lowland region, is that which extends in 
the east from Pddng to the Tang-tse-kiang, internipted only by 
the monntainous peninsula of Shan-tang.^ Of the monntains by 
far the most important, as a physical leatore, are the Fa-nin- 
shan llonntaiiis, fDrming the eastern continuation of the Eaen- 
Ion, and running from west to east, about the parallel of SA° N., 
more than half across the country: this range separates two 
regions in the noitli and south, presenting a marked eontrast to 
one another. 

1. As regards physical features in the north the valleys and 
hollows between the mountains are filled with a yellow ^ earthy 
deposit of great fertility, known as looss, which rounds off the 
outlines of the surface like snow-fields in high mountains, though 
the loBss itself, sometimes thousands of {aet in depth, is apt to 
weather away in such a manner as to form terraced perpendicular 
precipices.' To the south this loess is generally absent, and the 
mountains, frequently separated by chasmy hollows, stand out in 
all their grandeur. In the north again the rivers are not easily 
navigable, partly from their impetuosity, and partly from their 
being filled with shifting shoals derived from the soft loess. The 
great river of the north is the rapid Hoang-ho, or Yellow Biver, 
which now flows in the end north-eastwards into the Gulf of Pechili, 
on the north side of the mountainous peninsula of Shan-tung, but 
about thirty years ago continued its eastern course to the Yellow 
Sea, south of that peninsula. To the south is the Yang-tse-kiang, 
one of the finest navigable rivers in the world * (hence having on 
its banks many of the largest towns in China), while its tribu- 
taries on the right bank form in many cases admirable means of 
communication between it and the extreme south. 

1 Shan-tangs Eastern Mountains, as distinguished from Shan-si a Western 
Mountains. 

' Hence the names Hoang-hos Yellow River, Hoang-hais Yellow Sea, due to 
the colouring derived from this deposit 

> See cut, p. 295. This mode of weathering is probably due to the presence in the 
loess of innumerable minute perpendicular channels lined with calcareous deposits. 
In Northern China millions of human beings live in caves hollowed out in the sides 
of these precipices. The loess is believed to have been blown into the hollows 
which it fills from the highlands of Central Asia. See p. 25. 

* The continuous navigability ofthe Yang-tBe4dang I'or steamers extends as high 
la Ichaag,in about Ion. 1114° E., ^n>t ii there stopped by dangerous rapiUs. 
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2. As regards commimicatioii, in the north are numerous 
roads, and horses, mules, asses, and the two-humped camel are 
abundant as beasts of burden, while in the south human carriers 
are mostly employed where boats and ships are not available. 

8. As regards products, the north is the land of wheat, millet, 
cotton, and pod-fruits, the south of rice, tea, silk, sugar,^ and 
opium (the last chiefly in the south-west) ; and while in the north 



Fio. 52.— View amono the Loess Tebbacbb of Nobthern Chinju 
(By the kind permission of Mr. Dietrich Beimer.) 

agriculture may be pursued on the fertile loess as high as 8,000 feet 
above sea-level, in the south it is mostly confined to the plains and 
valleys, and to artificial terraces * cut out on the lower slopes of 
the mountains. Only in the western parts of the south, the pro- 
vince of Se-chwan, where a fertile red soil takes the place of 

1 The best Chinese sugar is grown on the island of Formosa. 
« See Introd. p. 87 (3) and comp. p. 300. 
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ihe jellow Iobss, is agriculture pursued to a great height up the 
mountain sides. 

4. As regards climato, there is in the north only an alteniation 
between a warm, cloudy, and rainy summer, and a long winter 
with clear skies and icy north wincb ; while in the south, on the 
other hand, there is a more gradual succession of the seasons. 

People. — The original seats of the Chinese are unknown, but 
it is certain that this people immigrated from the north, and it 
was in the northern part of China that the emperor, an absolute 
monarch, acquired the title of ' Hoang-ti,' meaning ' Lord of the 
Yellow ' (earth). The Chinese are the chief representatives of 
the Mongolian type of the human race, but though they make up 
the great bulk of the population in China itself, and, being by far 
the most industrious and energetic race in Asia, are rapidly over- 
flowing into all the neighbouring countries and islands in the 
south-east, and are even spreading beyond the limits of the con- 
tinent, they have for the last 250 years been subject to a 
Manchu dynasty, which invaded China from the north-east.^ In 
religion they are nominally Buddhists, but all religions that have 
taken a strong hold on the Chinese have been reduced by them 
to Uttle more than ceremonial observances, and the worship to 
which the people most stedfELstly cling is the worship of their 
forefathers, tablets in honour of whom are preserved in ever^ 
Chinese household. The system of Confncius, an ancient Chinese 
sage whose descendants are still held in great reverence by the 
Chinese, can scarcely be called a religion at all, consisting as it 
does merely of a code of duties. It is the cfystem adhered to by 
the learned classes, and all the higher officials are obliged at 
stated times to perform certain rites connected with it. 

Education is prevented from being general by the vast num- 
ber of characters used in writing in Chinese, but there are never- 
theless few countries in which more direct encouragement is given 
to learning. All government offices are the reward of success in 
examinations. 

The Chinese in their own country have maintained their 
isolation in a large measure down to the present day. From a 
remote period there has been a trade with the West by land, 
chiefly in silk. Intercourse with Europe by sea began in the 

1 It was from their Manchn oonquerois that the Chinese adopted the practice of 
wearing their hair in a ' pig-tail,' that ii, in a single long plait hanging down behind.. 
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early part of the sixteenth centiuy, but was oonfined to Canton 
till within the last half eentiLry, since when several ports have 
been opened by treaty (hence treaty ports) to European and 
American commerce. The chief articles of export are now silk 
and tea, and the chief import, opium, from India ; next to which 
come various manufactured goods. 

Even jet, however, the whole foreign trade of China is only about 
one-fortieth of that of Europe ; and the long-continued aversion of the 
Chinese Government to the construction of railways was an obstacle to 
its development The construction of a network of railways has often 
been proposed, and would have all the more importance, since China is 
known to pHOSsess enormous coalfields— coalfields the united extent of 
which is estimated to be twenty times as great as that of the coalfields 
of Europe. The gold, copper, and other minerals of the province of 
Yon-naa in the extreme south-west are among the prodircts which it is 
hoped to make accessible to European commerce by railways. Tele- 
graphs are already extending in China with remarkable rapidity ; and 
the attitude of the Government towards railways has at last been changed. 

The large towns of China have been known by repute in 
Europe since the time of the Venetian traveller Marco Polo (end 
of the thirteenth century), but his accounts were then ridiculed 
as exaggerated. Even according to the best estimates of the 
present day, however, China can boast of several towns contain- 
ing more tiian a million inhabitants. 

PEKING, the seat of government, stands in a densely populated 
plain in the north-east (prov. Pechili), but in one of the dreariest parts 
of it. Its population is variously estimated at from 500,000 to upwards 
of a million.^ Its port is TIENTSIN (1000), on the Pei-ho, a treaty port 
accessible to Chinese junks,' but much more important as the northern 
terminus of the Grand Canal, a canal 700 miles in length, which forms 
the great channel of communication between north and south,' as 
far as HANOGHATT,^ at the head of the inlet or golf of the same name. 
Of the towns on the Yang-tse-kiang the largest is HANKATT^ (700), at 
which place, though lying in the centre of the country, sea-going ships 
can be freighted with tea from the rich tea-growing districts aU round. 
Lower down lies NANKING ^ (500), a former capital of China, and still 
a great seat of Chinese learning. On the Wusung, a little above the 
mouth of the estuary of the Yang-tse-kiang, stands SHANGHAI (850), 

1 AU the estimateB of population of Chinese towns are very uncertain. 

* The name of a kind of flat-bottomed ship, high in the prow and stem, used in 
China and Japan. 

> The Grand Canal is no longer navigable throughout, on which account one 
of the Chinese railway schemes most actively promoted at present is that for a 
raUway from Nanking to Tientsin and Peking. 

4 Also spelled — ow. See Bules, p. 9. 

B Meaning * Southern Court,' aa disUngnished from Peking, * Northern Court.' 
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the most important of the treaty ports, the principal centre of 
foreign conmierce on the mainland of China. The chief town of the 
south, and indeed the most populous apparently of all China, is CANTON 
(properly Quang-tung, which is the name also of the province in which 
it hes ; pop. 1600), on the delta of the Si-kiang (a branch of which is 
known as Canton Biyer). It lies in the middle of a region rich in rice, 
sugar, and indigo, and possessing admirable water communication 
with the silk and tea districts further north. Close by, on the river, a 
population of 300,000 dwells in boats moored in long rows. 

At the mouth of the estuary of the Canton Biver are two small 
islands, in European hands : at the northern entrance the rocky island 
of Hongkong, with the town of VICTOAIA, belonging to the British ; at the 
southern, Macao, belonging to the Portuguese. Of these the former is 
by far the more important, being the principal seaport of Southern China. 




Fig. 53.— Chikbsx Gatewat. (By the kind permission of Messrs. Chapman and Ball.) 

Uanchnria, in the north-east of China, separated before the accession 
of the Manchurian dynasty by a long palisade, is a fruitful country, 
rich in pastures, hitherto thinly populated, but now receiving largo 
numbers of Chinese colonists in the south. MUKDEN (200), on a tribu- 
tary of the Liau-ho, is the capital, and Niuchwang (Newchwang), near 
the mouth of the Liau-ho, is a rising treaty port 

6. KOB.EA, the mountainous peninsula to the east of the 
Yellow Sea, is only now beginning to open itself up to foreign 
intercourse. 

In 1883 a treaty port was opened on the west coast, near the capital 
Seul. Ginseng, a drug highly prized by the Chinese, is exported as a 
monopoly of the king. Three small islands about 30 miles from the 
south coast enclose a £ne natural harbour known as Fort Hamilton. 
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7. CENTRAL ASIA.— The vast mountain-girt tablelands to 
the north and west of India and China (covering an area of about 
two-and-a-half millions of square miles in all) are mostly unin- 
habited solitudes, in some parts of which explorers may travel 
for three months together without seeing a human being. 

Tibet. — ^The southern part of the area is the loftiest tableland in 
the world, in the south and west nowhere less than 12,000 feet in 
height, though sinking in the north, at the base of the Euen-lun 
Mountains, to about 4,000 feet in some parts. On this great tableland 
lie the head- waters ef all the great rivers of South-eastern Asia. The 
inhabitants, who profess an exceedingly cozrupt form of Buddhism, 
and suffer under an oppressive priesthood, are chiefly settled along 
the narrow basin of the Sanpu (Upper Brahmaputra). Here stands 
Lhassa, the residence of the Dalai Lama, or high-priest, who is wor- 
shipped as a god. 

North of Tibet and China lies a long relatively depressed area, 
mostly desert, called by the Chinese the Haa-hai, or Dry Sea, a name 
so far appropriate that the region is known to have actually been 
a sea in some previous period of the history of the world. This area, 
stretching from the abrupt eastern slopes of the Pamir plateau, in 
the west, to the so-called Ehingan HountainB ^ in the east, is as long as 
the Me^terranean, and, like it, is divided into two portions by a 
narrowing in the middle. This narrowing is important for two 
reasons: first, because it reduces the journey across the desert to 
fourteen days ; and secondly, because at this part are situated the only 
two openings by which great bodies of people can emerge from the 
Han-hEii, either northwards along the northern base of the Tian-shan 
UonntainB, or southwards into China along the Nan-shan Hountains. 
Through these gates ^ great hordes of mounted barbarians have swept 
north and south at different periods, and hence they are now included 
in a province directly under Chinese rule. It was to prevent such 
inroads that the Chinese in the third century erected the Great WaU^ 
a stone-&ced earthen rampart, more than 1,200 miles in length, ex- 
tending from Peking to Suchau, on the northern slopes of the Nan-shan 
Mountains ; but the wall (now in many places in a state of decay) did 
not always prove effectual. 

In both halves of the Han-hai a caravan trade with China is carried 
on. The western half, or Tarim basin, forming Eastern Turkegtan, is 
inhabited by Mohammedan Tatars, who during the short but hot 
summers, grow wheat, maize, and oven rice and wine along the banks 
of the numerous short rivers which dry up in the sands soon after 
quitting the base of the mountains. The chief towns are Easkgar and 
YASKAJTD,^ the former the starting point of the caravans across the 
Pamir to the valley of the Sir, the latter to the valley of the Amu. 

1 In reality merely the eastern edge of a Iqbss plateau. 

> Compare the < Moravian Gate' (p. 210). 

> Both Bituated on the routes of the old overland silk trade between China and 
the West. 
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The eaatem half of the Han-hai is the Bhamo,^ or GoM, which, aloiig 
wiih the moimtain-traYersed area stretohing westwards to Siberia, 
makoB iq> Mongolia, a region inhabited by noxnadio Mongols, Bnddhists 
in religion* ¥a1inacTii7i * is the town of ^eatest importance. 

All Central Asia is either directly or indirectly subject to China. 

8. JAPAV consistB of a group of large islands opposite the 
Sea of Japan, together with strings of smaller ones in the north, 
opposite the Sea of Okhotsk (the Enrile Islands), and in the south 
opposite the mouth of the Yellow Sea (Lu Chu Islands'). Their 
area is about two-thiids larger than that of Great Britain, and their 
population (about thirty-seven millions) larger than that of the 
British Isles. Hondo, Sikoku, and Kiusiu, the most populous 
islands in the group, lie in the same latitude asthe eastern or more 
southerly half of the Mediterranean (including the ^gean Sea). 

In some respects Japan may be regarded as an Asiatic Britain. 
The islands are well situated for commerce, their shores deeply 
indented, and provided with numerous harbours, especially in the east 
and Baaih ; and the difference in temperature is less than mi^ht be 
expected from the latitude.^ At Toki^o, the capital, which is m the 
latitude of Malta, the hottest month is about 15^ warmer than at 
London, but the coldest a few degrees colder. Teso, the northernmost 
island, though in the latitude of Southern France, has a severe climate, 
and is inhabited only by from 100,000 to 150,000 people round the coasts. 

The entire group is mountainous, so that even on the populous 
islands the level cultivated ground, including the terraces on the 
hill slopes,' forms less than one-eighth of the entire area. The 
few plains of any importance lie along the lower courses of the 
rivers. The principal mountain peaks are conical volcanoes, active 
or extinct, which rise to a great height above the general elevation 
of the mountain ranges, thus leaving low and easy passes between. 
Fusinoyama,^ the highest, is upwards of 12,00Q feet in height. 

The old lavas from these volcanoes, crumbled by vegetation 
and changes of weather and washed down by rain, have yielded 
to the plains and valleys an exceedingly rich soil,^ and this, 
together with the warm summers and the copious summer (mon- 
soon) rains, renders the low grounds so productive that, small as 

1 Chine8e« ' Sea of Sand.' A portion of this desert extenda even to the east of 
Ehix^n. > See p. 263. 

s This uame, a Chinese one, is more familiar than the Japanese one, Riu-kiu, 
these islands having been claimed by the Chinese (as well as the Japanese) till 
1879. The Chinese language has no r, the Japanese no L 

« See Intrud. p. 51. ^ See Introd. p. 87 and oomp. p. 895. 

6 Also known as Fnsiyama, Fujiyama, and F^jisan. Jama s< mountain ' in 
Japanese, son in Chinesa. ' See Introd. pp. 25 and 87-8. 
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their area is, the density of the population in all the three more 
popnlons islands is upwards of 800 to the square mile. The 
principal summer crop is rice (the staple food of the people), but 
barley and wheat are largely grown as winter crops, the yotmg 
grain springing np before the winter, and remaining green, but 
not growing all the winter through. Tea and silk are likewise 
staple products. 

The Japanese, mostly Buddhists in religion, attained a high 
degree of civilisation before they came much into contact with 
Europeans and Americans, and their manufacturing industries 
had reached a corresponding degree of advancement. Their silk 
fabrics and lacquered wares are particularly celebrated, and their 
skill in lacquering has even given a word to our language (japan* 
ning). For a long period the Japanese showed the same jealousy 
of foreign intrusion as the Ohinese, and foreign trade was strictly 
limited to Chinese and Dutch. Now, however, several ports have 
been opened to other nations, and foreign trade has been greatly 
extended in consequence. Still more recently the Japanese have 
begun to show an eager readiness to learn from Western nations : 
to teach European languages (especially English) in their 
schools, to employ foreign teachers of science in their colleges 
and universities, and to send Japanese students to the universiides 
of Europe and America for education. At present the use of the 
extremely difficult Chinese mode of writing is a great hindrance 
to education, but an agitation is now on foot for the adoption of 
the Boman alphabet. 

The capital of Japan, the residence (since 1869) of the Mikado, or 
ruler of the country, is TOKIYO, formerly called Yedo (800), situated at 
the he&d of an eastern bay, on one of the most extensive and best 
watered of the Japanese plains. It is a treaty port, but being acces- 
gible only for small vessels, the foreign commerce is chiefly centred at 
Yokohama, another treaty port on the same bay. West-south-west of 
Tokiyo, about 7 miles to the south of a beautiful lake in another rich 
plain, is KIYOTO (250), capital of Japan for 1,000 years previous to 
Tokiyo, and still the diief seat of Japanese industry, the centre of 
Japanese art, and the most interesting of Japanese towns, in virtue of 
its general appearance and historical associations. OSAKA (800), and 
Hlogo, on the bay to the south, are its ports (both treaty ports). 
Kagasald, in the south of the island of Kiusiu, is a treaty port, with one 
of the deepest and safest natural harbours in Japan. Niigata is the 
only port on the west coast, and is accessible to shipping only in 
summer, navigation being stopped for half the year by the strong surf 
which beats along the whole of the flat and dangerous west coast 
during the prevalence of the north winds of the winter monsoon. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Approximate latitudes : (monih of Bovnma River, Africa), northernmost 
pointy Cape York (mouth of San Francisco, South America), 11* 
S. ; Adelaide (Buenos Ayrea), 35° S. ; southernmost pointy WUson's 
Promontory (Bahia Blanca, South America), 39^ S. 

Approximate longitudes : 113* to 153° £. 

This vast island or continent is nearly three millions of square 
miles in extent, and ilias almost exactly equal in size to the 
United States exclusive of Alaska^ and a good deal more than 
three-fourths of the size of Europe. In the nature of the coast- 
line, the character of the surface, the climate and productions, it 
presents no little resemblance to the part of Africa with which it 
corresponds in latitude. 

Its coaslrline agrees with that of Africa generally in being 
remarkable for its long stretches of uniform chiuracter, without 
inlets that can be made use of by shipping even for shelter. As 
in Southern Africa, the part of the coast which is on the whole 
richest in inlets and natural harbours is that in the east and 
south-east. On the south coast, on the other hand, the long, 
gently curving coast-line which forms the Great Australian Bight 
is one unbroken stretch of sandy beach, backed by barren cliffs 
a few hundred feet high. Between Spencer Gulf, which is the 
principal gulf on the south coast, and Cape Leeuwia, the first 
cape sighted by vessels coming from Europe by Suez or the Cape 
of Oood Hope, the only good natural harbour is that of King 
George's Sound, about 200 miles from that cape. Equally unin- 
viting is a large part of the west and north coast. On the shores 
of the wanner seas, within and near the tropics, there are long 
stretches of mud-flats covered with mangroves (see p. 58). Such, 
for example, is the character of a large part of the coast-line that 
borders the shallow waters of the Gulf of Oarpentaxia, the great 
gulf of the north coast 

Off the whole of that part of the east coast of Australia which trends 
from south-east to north-west and ends in Gape York numerous ooraJ 
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FMfa (see p. 33 n) liae to the surface of the water, making the seas 
somewhat oangeroos to shipping ; and about one degree north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn there begins a series of coral reefs such as are to be 
seen nowhere else in the world over the same extent of sea. These form 
together the Great Barrier Reel The whole length of the reef is about 
1,200 miles, for it advances into the latitude of Torres Strait, which it 
nearly closes. The widest part of the reef is in the south, where it 
extends for about 100 miles from east to west, and in that part also it lies 
furthest from the coast At low tide the surface of the reef is just about 
the level of the surface of the water, and at all states of the tide the ed^e 
of the reef can be distinguished bj the strong breakers that wash over it 
The reef, however, is not continuous. It is broken up by many deep 
channels, some of which are narrow, others from 10 to 12 miles wide. 
To seamen these channels are of importance, as allowing a choice of routes 
(an inner and an outer) between the seaports in the east of Australia and 
Torres Strait 

Torres Strait itself is greatly encumbered by the work of the coral- 
builders. The hundred miles of shallow sea here left between Cape 
York and the coast of New Guinea, besides being studded with numerous 
small islands, are crowded with coral reefs and sandbanks, amongst 
which there are only one or two safe channels for shipping. 

The chief feature of the stirface of Australia, as of that of 
South Africa, is a range of highlands ranning from north to south 
near the east coast, and then taming westwards. In Australia it 
ends in that part of the continent that juts out furthest to the 
south. Throughout its length it is known as the Dividing Bange, 
and it is a dividing range in more senses than one. It varies in 
character in different parts. In some places it is a plateau, and 
presents the appearance of a steep mountain range only on its 
outer or eastern face. In some places the plateau is crowned by 
mountain ranges running in different directions. In the south- 
east, where the highest elevations occur, it forms a true mountain 
range sinking down to plains on both sides. 

This part of the Dividing Bance is known as the Australian Alps, 
a range of about 400 miles in length. It is densely wooded, except near 
the tops of the highest summits, wnich occur in groups on small elevated 
table-lands. The highest peak of all is 7,350 feet above sea-level. It 
belongs to the Koselusko Group, and has been named Mount Townsend 
in honour of the surveyor by whom this part of the Australian Alps 
was first named. The group to which it belongs lies near the north- 
eastern end of the range, within the borders of New South Wales (see 
p. 309). 

The interior of Australia, like that of South Africa, consists for 
the most part of broad stretches of level or rolling country. In 
the east of Australia the surface is high; in the middle there are 
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low plains, and the western half of the continent, so far as it 
has been explored, consists mainly of a table-land of abont 1,000 
feet above sea-leveL 

The Dividing Eange forms an important line of division in the 
dimate of Australia^ inasmuch as there are hardly any parts of 
the continent within this range which have a plentiful supply of 
rain unless they lie within the tropics. In most parts of Australia 
the most abundant rains are brought by winds from the eastern 
or southern seas, and the mountains in the east and south-east 
have their usual effect of causing the rainy winds to lose most of 
their moisture on the side facing them.^ 

The prevalence of easterly winds in temperate Australia, as in South 
Africa, is due to the latitude, which is that in which the trade-winds* 
blow over the ocean. The existence of such laige masses of land modi- 
fies the direction of the winds, but not to such an extent as to cause 
strong rain-bearing winds to blow from the western seas. Moreover, 
the summer is the period of the year at which there is the greatest ten- 
dency for the winos to blow inland in consequence of the great heat 
and rarefaction of the air on the land,* but that is the period of the vear 
when most vapour can be retained in the air without condensation.^ 

The result is that there are vast tracts in the interior of 
Australia that are absolutely desert, and for ever doomed to 
remain without inhabitants, these lying more to the west than 
to the east, and there are other large areas that can produce only 
a scanty herbage, fit for nothing but sheep-rearing, and in many 
places not to be depended on every year even for thaU A large 
part of Tropical Australia has abundant summer (monsoon) rains,^ 
and there are small aresjs in the south-west and south which 
have the rainfall chiefly in autumn and winter. 

The nature of the climate of Australia explains that of the 
Australian rivers. Most of those which enter the sea on the east 
and south-east of the Dividing Bange are comparatively shorty but 
are, as a rule, well supplied with water all the year round. AU 
the great rivers take their rise on the inner slopes of the Divid- 
ing Range, and flow towards the west or south-westb Only one 
of these, the Murray, enters the sea by an independent mouth. 

This river takes its rise in the Kosciusko croup of the Australian 
Alps, and flows on the whole westwards, but finally turns south-west 
before entering the sea. The Murray itself, and its two peat tributariefi 
on the right bank, the Murmmbldgee and the Darling, might be reckoned 

1 See p. 62 (3) (a). * See p. 38. * See p. 38 (under Winds). 

« Bee pp. 49-60. b See pp. 42 and 61 (6). 
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among the great rivers of the world in respect of their len^, for they 
are all much more than 1,000 miles in length, but the cbmate of the 
region causes them to be very scantily supplied with water. The 
Darling even dries up in sunmier in many places into a chain of small 
lakea The shorter feeders on the left bank of the Murray help to keep 
that river more constantly supplied with water through tne melting o^ 
the winter snow of the Australian Alps. 

Though shallow, all these rivers can be made use of for a longer or 
shorter period of the year by small steamers, which ascend for many hun- 
dreds of miles into tne interior. Unfortunately for Australia, however, 
this river navigation is greatly impeded at the river mouth. In the 
region in which the Murray enters the sea^ the coast-line is formed by a 
long line of sand-dunes, wnich at the mouth of the river give place to a 
bar (p. 27), the navigable channels in which are dangerous and shifting. 

Many of the rivers of the Australian plains end by drying up 
in the sands, or in swamps, like the Dlamantina, and others flow 
into large shallow salt lakes (see pp. 29, 31), which are a highly 
characteristic feature of the interior of Australia. Of the rivers 
that end in this way, the chief is the Barcoo or Cooper's Oreek,^ 
which in times of flood is a broad stream flowing into Lake Eyre, 
but in dry periods does not reach this lake. 

Besides Lake Ejre, Lakes Torrens and Oalrdner in South Australia 
and Lake Amadeus in West Australia may be mentioned as among the 
chief salt lakes belonging to the continent 

The use of the great nvers of the plains as navigable highways and for 
the watering of flocks is the most important to which they have yet been 
put, but the gradual slope of the plains over which they flow seems likely 
to admit of their being employea in the foture to irrigate large tracts of 
countiy, to which they will then become as valuable as some of the rivers 
of Spam and Italy are to the land on their banks (see pp. 236, 237, 2. 242). 

The vegetation and animal life of Australia are highly peculiar 
— BO diflerent from those of the rest of the world, as to show that 
this great island cannot have had any land connection with the 
continent within a recent geological period.' The characteristic 
trees are many diflerent kinds of eucalyptus, some of which grow 
to a greater height than even the tallest giants of the Sierra 
Nevada.* They do not, however, grow^ like these latter trees, in 
dense forests, but are somewhat thinly scattered over the surface. 

Their roots are long, so as to be able to suck up moisture from a 
considerable depth ; * theii leaves narrow, and in full-grown trees, 

1 Cfre^ is used in America and the Australasian colonies in the sense of a 
small river, or a river with little water in its bed. 

s Comp. pp. 151 and 316. 

* See p. 337. Some of the commonest kinds of eucalyptus ore popularly 
known in Australia as gum-trees, from their containing a gummy sap. The 
species most widely introduced into other countries is the so-called "blue gum." 

4 Comp. the date-palm, p. 66* 

U 
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attached in sach a manner that their edges are above and below 
instead of sideways. In this position they are not so apt to give off 
vapour as the leaves of trees ofmoister dimates, and their texture also 
fits them in several ways to retain moisture.^ Acacias axe also very 
numerous and characteristic, and many of them when full-grown lose 
their leaves and preserve in their place only flattened leaf-stalks attached 
like the leaves of the eucalyptus. 

True forests (mostly wiui a dark and gloomy foliage) are found chiefly 
on the well- watered slopes of the eastern mountains. In many parts of 
the interior dense thickets of bushes ot low trees (scrub), sometimes 
thorny, form an almost impenetrable barrier to progress. Many kinds 
of native grasses cover the ground, among which the tall kanfiraioo grass 
is valuable for its power of withstanding long drought On some of the 
salt plains grows a shrub known as the Bait-bush, wmch forms a valuable 
fodder-plant — ^in some places, and especially in dry seasons, the only one. 

Among animals, Australia possesses, in place of the mammals 
of the great continents, a great variety of marsupials, a group 
scarcely met with outside of the Australian region,^ and of which 
the kangaroo is the best-known representative. From other 
mammals the group is distinguished by the fact that in most 
species the female has a pouch (Latin, marsupium), in which it 
carries about its young for some time after birth. 

The native Australian dog, the dingo, is not a marsupial, but was 

C* ably introduced at some remote date b}r man. Babbits, which have 
introduced more recently, have multiplied to such an extent as 
to have become a real plague, through the ravages which they com- 
mit in the pastures. There are no monkeys even in the tropical parts of 
Australia, out parrots and cockatoos abound, and a running bird, the 
emu, resembling the ostrich of Africa and the rhea of South America, scours 
the plains. AlUgators are found in all the rivers within the tropics. 

The native Australians, a very dark-coloured race, were at 
the time of the discovery of Australia by Europeans in a very 
backward state, and have since made no advance in civilisation. 
Having no domesticated species of animals yielding milk, and 
no cereal or other food-crops suited for agriculture, they had not 
the means of living a settled life, and were condemned to live 
by hunting and fishing, and gathering the poor fruits and edible 
seeds and roots afforded by a few of the native trees and herbs. 
A few boughs or pieces of bark form their only shelter, and 
their clothing consists of a scanty covering of skins or mat- 
ting. At no time were they numerous, and since the arrival of 
Europeans they seem to be quickly dying out. 

^ Oomp. the Mediterranean region, p. 156, and Introd. p. 69. 
> The opoflsomi of America belong to this group, whidh, however, has so 
living repreaentatiyes in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 
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The iiresent inhabitants are mainly colonists. The majority 
are of British origin, but latterly there has been a large (rerman 
element. Now there are also many thousands of Chinese 
(nearly all men), and Polynesians from the islands of the Pacific 
have been introduced in considerable numbers as labourers into 
the tropical parts. The colonisation of the island began in 
1788, after the eastern coasts had been surveyed by Captain 
Cook, and the first people settled here were convicts. Free 
colonists first began to settle in great numbers after the dis- 
covery of rich gold deposits in 1851, but the great and growing 
wealth of Australia consists in its sheep-pastnres, no other part 
of the world, taken as a whole, being so well adapted for the 
production of wooL 

Politically, Australia is now divided among five British 
Colonies, the government of which is modelled more or less on 
that of the mother country. In 1891 a "federation convention" 
composed of delegates^ representing all the Australasian colonies, 
including New Zealand and Tasmania, met at Sydney, and passed 
resolutions in favour of the establishment of a federal government 
for aU the colonies, and defining the powers which it was proposed 
to confer on the general government and parliament of the colonies, 
as distinguished from those which were to be retained by the 
several colonial governments and legislative assembliea 

The following table gives the names of the Australian Colonies, 
including Tasmania and New Zealand, with other particulars 
relating to them : — 
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Railways now extend for hundreda of miles inland from varioofl 
places on the coast, and at the end of 1887 the last links in the series of 
lines connecting all the Australian capitals, from Adelaide in South 
Australia to Brisbane in Queensland, a distance of about 1,800 miles, 
were approaching completion. Already the series is so far complete 
that the port of Adelaide has become "the Brindisi of Australia, the 
place at which all the mails are collected and landed by vessels follow- 
mg the south coast route. Since 1872 the Australian Colonies have 
been connected by eieetrio telegTaph with the rest of the world through 
tlie completion of the great overland line, which crosses the colony of 
South Australia between Adelaide and Port Darwin, and is there con- 
nected with a submarine line to Java. 

In the commerce of the Australasian Colonies taken together, the 
chief exports are wool, gold, and grain, and the chief imports from 
distant countries manufactured articles, such as cotton, woollen, and 
liuen goods, clothing, iron, and articles made of iron, ana other metals. 
The importance of this commerce to the mother country is shown 
by the fact that, notwithstanding the comparatively small population, 
these colonies received on an average, during the period 1881-6, more 
than one-tenth in value of all the exports of British and Irish produce 
from the United Kingdom, only about 2} per cent less than Inaia with 
its enormous population. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES.— A. Victoria, the 

smallest colony on the mainland of Australia. It lies to the 
south of New South Wales^ from which it is separated mainly by 
the Murray Kiver. It was a dependency of New South Wales 
till 1851. The eastern half of the colony is to a large extent 
occupied by the Australian Alps and their spurs. The highest 
mountain belonging to this range in Victoria (and the highest in 
the colony) is Mount Bogong. In the western half of the colony 
the Dividing Range goes by various names. The chain contain- 
ing the highest summit in this part of the colony is called the 
Grampians. The district to the south of the Australian Alps is 
called Gippsland, and is partly a region of dense forests with few 
inhabitants, partly a region with rich pasture-grasses, forming the 
principal horse and cattle rearing part of the colony. In the 
north-west is the district called Wimmera, at present mainly 
a waterless desert, but containing a tract on the borders of the 
Murray on which large irrigation works are projected. Victoria 
is the colony which has produced and still produces the lai^gest 
amount of gold, but the yield of the gold-fields has gradually 
declined. The production of wool and wheat is, however, in- 
creasing, and in recent years Victoria has become noted even in 
Europe for its wiiMi 
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The capital in HBLBOUBIIB (including sabarba within tan miles 370), 
on the Yorra, a short distance above its month in Port Phillip Bay. It 
was founded on an nninhabited site in 1835, just after the discovery of 
rich pastures in the neighbourhood, and named after the British Prime 
Minister of the day. It is the seat of a university. On a western arm 
of this bay stands the port of Oeelonff. In the interior north-west of 
Melbourne is Ballarat, the centre of the richest alluvial gold-field ever 
opened up, but which is now to a large extent exhausted, gold being now 
mainly obtained not by digging, but by the crushing of quartz rock. In 
a more northerly direction from Melbourne lies Sandhurst^ the chiel 
centre of quartz-crushing. On the Murrav, Albury, at the head of the 
ordinary navigation of the river,* and the place where the river is crossed 
hj the railway to Sydnev ; lower down, Ecbuca, at the place where the 
nver makes a sharp bend to the north-west,' and where another railway 
now crosses into New South Wales. 

B. New South Wales, so called by Captain Cook, who 
was reminded of the Wales of Great Britain by the appearance ot 
the mountains which he saw from off the coast. It was in this 
colony that the first settlement was founded in Australia, namely, 
on the magnificent natural harbour of Port Jackson, the harbour 
of Sydney, which has few rivals in the world either for beauty or 
convenience. Throughout this colony the Dividing Bange forms 
a more continuous barrier between the coast lowlands and the 
interior plains and tablelands than it does in Victoria, and it was 
long before the settlers found a way across the Blue Mountains, 
as the part of the Dividing Kange behind Sydney is called. The 
interior is traversed by the chief tributaries of the Murray, and 
the treeless plains which lie to the north of the Murray, and are 
noted for the fine quality of their wool, are hence known as the 
Biverina. Besides gold, tin is found in large quantity (mostly 
near the northern frontier), and New South Wales possesses the 
chief coalfield worked in the southern hemisphere. Great silver 
deposits have begun to be worked in the extreme west. 

The capital is 8TDNET (including suburbs 220), so named after 
Vificoimt Sydney, who first suggested the establishment of the colony. 
At the head of the so-called Parramatta River, which is in reality a 
prolongation of the inlet of Port Jackson, stands Parramatta, in a district 
noted for its oranges. North of Sydney, on the estuary of the Hunter 
River, is Newcastle, the chief coal-mining town, to which fact it owes its 
name.^ The coal from this port is now despatched not only to all the 
other Australian colonies, but also to India, China, South America, and 
even San Francisco. Bathurst, on the table-land behind Sydney, is the 
centre ol the chief wheat-growing region of the colony. 

1 See p. 61 (2) (d). « gee p. 61 (2) (6). » Oomp. pp. 117, 172. 
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0. Queensland^ the colony to the north of New South Wales, 
once, like Victoria, a dependency of New South Wales, from 
which it was separated in 1859. It includes all the islands in 
the narrowest part of Torres Strait. The surface consists mainly 
of table-land above 1000 feet in height, and the district in the 
south-east known as the Darling Downs, on which are the finest 
pasture-grasses in the colony, is about 2,000 feet high, and thus 
has a comparatively cool climate for its situation within five 
degrees of the Tropic of Gapricom. Extending far into tho 
Torrid Zone, Queensland has more varied products than the 
more southern colonies. Among the tropicsd and sub-tropical 
products are cotton, arrowroot, ginger, coffee, fruits, and at pre- 
sent sugar-cane, which is largely grown in the low river-valleys 
on the coast The chief minenda are gold, tin, and copper. 

Labourers are obtained for the sugar-plantationB from the islands of 
the Pacific, bargains being made with the natives to come and work 
for the planters for a term of years ; but by an act of the Queensland 
Parliament this mode of obtaining labourers is to cease in 1890. 

The capital of the colony is Brisbane, 500 miles north of Sydney, 
situated on both sides of the Brisbane River, at the head of navigation 
for large sea-going vessels.^ Toowoomba, on the table-land to the west 
of Brisbane, is the chief town on the Darling Downs ; Stanthorpe, near 
the southern frontier, the chief tin-mining centre ; Ojrmple, the chief 
gold-mining town, in the south ; Gliarters Towers, the chiefgold-mining 
town in the north. Bockliampton, close to the Tropic of Capricorn, at 
the head of navigation on the Fitzroy River, is the second town in popu- 
lation in the colony, the outlet for a rich and extensive pastond district, 
as well as for districts producing gold and copper. All these towns are 
within a hundred miles of the east coast 

D. South Australia does not answer to its name, but ex- 
tends from south to north to the west of the three colonies already 
treated of. It was founded in 1834 by an Act of the British Par- 
liament, and at the time of its foundation was expected ulti- 
mately to include the territory belonging to Victoria. Most ot 
the inhabitants of the colony are confined to a district smaller 
than England, which is the only part of the colony in temperate 
latitudes that receives a fairly large supply of rain (chiefly in 
winter). This is the district traversed by the Mount Lofty 
Range and the Flinders Bange of mountains to the east and 
north of Spencer Gulf and the Gulf of St Vincent. This colony 
is the principal wheat-growing colony of Australia, and wine and 

' See p. 61 (1) (by. 
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oliyes are also among its products. From an earlj date copper has 
been its chief mineral, but a gold-field, said to be rich, has been 
discovered about 200 miles north-east of Adelaide. 

Irrigation by Artesian wells ^ and other means is practised in the 
drier parts of the colony, and there is now a project for carrying out 
large irrigation works in the north-east in a district bordering on the 
Marray Kiver. Irrigation by Artesian wells is found to be practicable 
at several places in the ne^hbourhood of Lake Evre, which is the 
lowest lying part of Australia. Further north the telegraph line passes 
through many well-grassed regions, which may some dav be settled, and 
other grassy tracts are now known to border some of the river-courses. 
The most important of these rivers is the Finke, which flows soutli- 
eastwards from the KEaoDonneU Ranges (on the Tropic of Capricorn), but 
dries up before entering Lake Eyre. 

The northern territory of Australia is tropical, and the few inhabi- 
tants are mostly Chinese. 

The capital of the colony is Adelaide, situated on the plain near the 
east side of the Gulf of St Vincent It was foundecL in 1837 and 
named after the queen-consort of William lY. About seven miles from 
the city stands Port Adelaide, on a small inlet opening out of the Gulf 
of St Vincent This port can be reached by tolerably hxga ships, 
but the largest ocean-steamers have to touch at quays on the gulf itsdf. 
Burra Bona, about a hundred miles north of Adelaide, is the seat of 
the chief inland copper-mines, but the principal copper-mines in the 
colony are those of Uoonta, on the peninsula between Spencer and St 
Vincent Gulfs. From a neighbouring port some of the ore is shipped for 
smelting to Newcastle in New South Wales in vessels which bring back 
coal to carry on smelting at the South Australian port 

E. Western Australia, the largest but the least populous 
of all the colonies. The vast deserts belonging to it will always 
cause it to be more imposing in extent than population, and 
even in the principal settled area, the district in the south-west, 
which receives autumn and winter rains brought by north-west 
winds corresponding to the south-west winds of Western Europe,^ 
the population is very sparse. Fine hard timber has always 
been an important product of this colony. 

In the northern parts of West Australia pearl-fisheries are carried 
on along the coast ; a gold-field has been discovered in the interior, and 
^ood pasture-lands are now attracting settlers. The chief pastures are 
in Kimberley District, alonff the banks of the Fitsroy River, which flows 
into King Sound about 17^ S. 

The capital of the colony is Perth, on the Swan River, about twelve 

miles above its port, Fremantle, on the west coast Albany, on King 

George's Sound, 260 miles distant from Perth, is the pJace where the 

first settlement was made on West Australian territory (m 1826). Since 

1 See Introd., p. 30-L « See pp. 41, 156-7. 
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the doM of 1886, a xailway intended to connect Albany with the line 
that already runs eaBtwards from Perth has been in progress, and this 
railway, it is hoped, will attract settlers to this hitnerto imoccapied 
region. 

F. Tasmania. — This colony consists of the island so called, 
together with the smaller islands adjacent It is separated from 
Victoria by Bass Strait like Victoria and Queensland, the 
colony was originally a dependency of New South Wales, and 
the first settlement upon it was a convict establishment formed 
in 1803, but it was made independent in 1825. At that time 
the island was known as Van Diemen's Land, the name given to 
it by its discoverer, the Dutch navigator Tasman, in honour of 
the governor of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies at the 
time of the discovery ; but the name was afterwards changed to 
Tasmania in honour of the discoverer himself. The surface of 
the main island is in great part high. A bleak table-land from 
2000 to 3000 feet in height occupies the middle and a large part 
of the western half of the island, and is crowned by mountains 
and cleft by deep chasms through which issue the torrents which 
come to form the rivers of the west coast To the east of this 
table-land lies a tolerably level and open district, which forms 
the great grazing ground of the colony. Elsewhere the colonists 
have had to contend with land more or less heavily timbered. 
The climate is somewhat warmer than that of England, well 
adapted for all English crops, and specially well adapted for 
fruits. Tin and gold are important minerals, and coal-mines are 
also worked. 

At the time of its settlement by the British, Tasmania was inhabited 
by ft race not unlike the Australians, but having curly instead of 
straight- hair. These people were treated by the settlers with no little 
cruelty, and soon began to die out rapidly. The race became extinct in 
1876. 

The capital of the colony is Hobart, situated at the end of the island 
furthest m)m Australia, an inconvenience which is, however, out- 
weighed by the excellence of its harbour, formed b^ the estuarv of tibe 
Derwent. Lannceston, the next town in size, is situated at the head 
of navigation on the Tamar, forty miles from the mouth of tiie estuary 
known as Fort Dalrymple, on the side of the island nearest to Austrsdia, 

G. New Zealand. — ^This colony (first settled in 1840) con- 
sists mainly of two large islands and one smaller one situated 
at the distance of about 1,000 miles from the nearest points of 
the south-east coast of Australia. The large islands are usually 
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known as the North and the South Ldaad, and are separated 
from each other by Cook Strait. The smaller island is called 
Stewart Island, and is separated from the South Island by 
Foveauz Strait. 

Beside the main islands just mentioned, New Zealand possesses 
several groups of small islands at the distance of from 150 to 350 miles. 
The principal are the Cliatliam Islands to the east, the Auckland Islands 
to die south, and the fertile group of the Kermadec Islands to the north- 
east (the last annexed to New Zealand in 1887}. 

The coast-line of New Zealand is in most places high and 
rocky, especially on the west coast In the extreme south-west 
it is broken up by numerous inlets, with very steep and lofty 
cliffy shores, resembling the fiords of Norway.^ 

The surface of all the islands is highly mountainous. One 
long succession of mountains runs through both islands from the 
extreme south-west to the extreme north-east. It is interrupted 
by Cook Strait, and divided by gaps into a number of chains, 
to which different names are given. In the South Island these 
mountains lie for the most part close by the west coast, and it is 
about the middle of this island that the highest part of the whole 
series is found. This part is called the Southern Alps, and, like 
the Alps of Europe, they are crowned by perpetual snow, and 
have thei higher valleys filled with large glaciers, and their lower 
valleys occupied by large and picturesque lakes. 

The highest summit of the Southern Alps, Kit. Cook (named after 
the celebrated navigator who was the first among Englishmen to visit 
these islands), attains the height of 12,350 feet, about 3,500 feet lower 
than Mt. Bhuic 

The mountains that continue the series of the South Island 
lie on the east side of the North Island, but the loftiest peaks of 
this island are in the west, and are all of volcanic origin. They 
lie in one of the most remarkable volcanic regions in the world. 

Tongarlrop near the middle of the island, is the chief active volcano, 
the crater of which is known by the name of Ngaurohoe. A little 
to the smth is Ruapelm, 9000 feet high, the loftiest summit in the 
island, a volcano now nearly extinct. Apart from these, the regular 
volcanic cone of Mt. Egmont rises in the west from plains of great fer- 
tility. Lake Taupe, the largest lake in New Zealand, is considered by 
some to be the crater of an extinct volcano of immense size, and stiU 
further north, hot springs, geysers, and other signs of volcanic action 

iSeep.22& 
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abound all the way to the Bay off Plenty, which ia atiidded with Toleanie 
ialeta. The amall Lake Botomahanm, about thirty miles from the Bay 
of Plenty, used to be visited by traTdlers from all parts of the world on 
account of the beautiful pink and white sinter^ terraces, which had been 
formed by hot springs on its shores, but in the middle of 1886 these 
were destroyed by a tremendous Tolcanic outburst which orerwhelmed 
the whole neighbourhood. 

The most extensive plain in New Zealand is that known as 
the Oanterbnzy Plains, which occupy the middle of the South 
Island on the eastern side, extending for upwards of 100 miles 
from north to south, with a varying breadth. 

The rlTem of New Zealand are numerous, but the longer ones 
are, for the most part, unfit for navigation. Those of the South 
Island are mostly rapid torrents, fed in summer by the melting 
snows and glaciers of the Southern Alps. 

The chief navigable river is the Walkato, which drains Lake Taupo, 
and enters the sea on the west of the North Island. The Holyneux or 
dntha, a noble stream draining south-eastwards three of the chief lakes 
at the base of the Southern Alps, is the largest river of the South Island. 

The climate of New Zealand is not characterised by the 
liability to droughts from which so much of Australia suffers. 
The prevailing rain-bearing winds are from the north-west, as 
in the south-west of Australia,' and hence the western slopes of 
the mountains and the plains at their base are plentifully supplied 
with rain, whereas the plains on the east have a much more 
scanty rainfall.' Hence the forests are chiefly on the west side 
of the mountains, and the Canterbury plains are the chief pas- 
toral and agricultural region in the colony. The temperature 
resembles that of England more than that of Italy, with which 
New Zealand corresponds in latitude. 

The New Zealand crops, therefore, are similar to those of England 
(Qie chief com crops wheat and oats), and though grapes are grown in 
the open air in the northern districts, wine cannot be made from them. 
The more abundant rains of New Zealand cause the pastures to be 
richer than those of the Australian colonies (except Queensland), and 
hence New Zealand supplies New South Wales with considerable 
numbers of horses and cattle^ as well as batter and cheese. 

The native plant and animal life of New Zealand are to a 
large extent different from those of Australia. New Zealand has 
no native eucalypts, and no native acacias, no native marsupials. 

2 See p. 80. > See p. SIL * See p. 52 (3) (a). 
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The most valuable natiyd tree is the kaiiii pine, which is confined to 
the northern end of the North Island. It yields a fine timber, and the 
finest of all resins, the well-known kauri gum. Large lumps of this 
hardened gum are dog out of the ground on the sites of old forests of 
this tree. The so-cculed New Zealand flax, a plant with long sword- 
shaped leaves, yields a very strong fibre, well suited for rope-making. 
Among native birds is a wingless bird called the apteryx or kiwi, and 
many skeletons exist of an extinct bird called the moa, which is one of 
the largest running birds that ever existed. 

The minerals of New Zealand are of great value, the chief being 
gold and coal. 

The natives of New Zealand, called the Maori, are the most 
intelligent of all the natives whom the Europeans met with on 
any of the Australasian colonies. They are a brown-skinned, 
woll-formed people, fond of tattooing themselves. Their whole 
number is little more than 40,000, and most of these live on the 
North Island. 

The capital of the colony is Wellington, in the south of the North 
Island, ou an inlet from Cook Strait, forming a safe and commodious 
harbour. It is about 1,200 miles from Sydney, 1,400 from Melbourne. 
Auckland, on a narrow isthmus of the long peninsula of the North 
Island, which runs out to the north-west, is tne largest town in New 
Zealand, and was once the seat of government It is a calling-station 
for steamers from San Francisco to Sydney, and as it lies on the east 
side of the isthmus (the west side hjaving only a shallow harbour), 
vessels from Auckland to Sydney have to sail round the northern end 
of the island. In the South Island the chief towns are Christchurch 
and Dunedin. Chrlstdiurcli is the principal town on the Canterbury 
Plains. It is situated a few miles from the east coast, and separated by 
a tunnelled hill from its port Lyttelton, situated on one of the inlets of 
Banks Peninsula. Dunedin stands at the head of an inlet further south, 
in the old province of Otago, and is the port of the principal gold-fields 
of New Zealand. Invercargm is the chief town on Foveaux Strait. 
Its port for large vessels is Bluff Harbour. Oreymouth and Westport are 
the ports of the New Zealand coalfield on the west side of the South 
Ldand. 



THE AUSTRALASIAN ISLANDS. 

{Excepi Tasmania and New Zealand.) 

1. New Guinea, which is of about the same size as New South 
Wales, is the largest island in the world, with the exception of 
Australia. It stretches obliquely from near the equator in the 
north-west to about the same latitude as Gape York on the 
mainland of Australia in the south-east. Its western half, as 
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far M the meridian of 141* K, has long been claimed by the 
Dutch, but till recently its eastern half was independent Now, 
however, this portion also has been declared to be under the 
protection of European powers, and the southern portion of 
the eastern half has been declared under British, the northern 
under German protection. The latter is now called Kaiser 
Wilhelm ^ Land. 

The surface of the island is in many parts mountainous. 
The whole of the narrow south-eastern extremity (which lies 
almost entirely within the British protectorate) is traversed by 
chains of mountains, one peak of which, Mt. Owen Stanley, is 
believed to exceed in height the highest summit in New Zealand. 
Lying within the monsoon area, the whole island receives copious 
rains during about half the year (see pp. 42 and 61 (b) ), and, 
like other tropical countries with an abundant rainfall. New 
Guinea is covered with dense forests, which are one of the chief 
causes why the interior of the island is as yet so little known. 

like Tasmania, which is also separated from Australia by a shallow 
strait. New GuiDea was probably at one time connected with the main- 
land of Australia bv land, and hence has native plants and native 
animsds similar to those of its larger neighbour. The forests of New 
Guinea are haunted by many beautiful and gay-plumaged birds, among 
which are birds of paradise. The cassowary, a running bird with a 
brilliantly coloured bony crest on the head, taJkes the place of the emu 
of Australia. The resemblance in animal and plant lile extends aJso to 
the iedands to the west of New Guinea as far as a deep strait between 
the two islands of Bali and Lombok.' 

The natives are known as Papuans, and are a very dark- 
skinned race with black curly hair, often growing in numerous 
tufbs. They dwell in villages, the houses of which are built on 
stakes along the margin of the sea-coast or the rivers, and are 
frequently placed in the water and connected with the shore by 
a bridge. « 

Pile-dweUings similar to those inhabited by the Papuans are very 
widespread. They are in very general use among the Malay races,' 

1 67er. sEmi>eror William. 

' This strait forms part of what is known as Wallace's Line, which, as wan 
pointed out hy the English naturalist A. K Wallace, divides two groups of ia1ftT»«l«, 
one of which was probably connected at one time with the mainland of Ana, and 
has plants and animals more nearly allied to those of the Asiatic cootiueut, and 
the other probably oonnected with Australia. 

s See pu 290. 
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and have been met with 
also in New Zealand, in 
Central Africa, and on 
the coasts of bath North 
and Sonth America ; and 
remains of similar dwell- 
ings belonging to prehis- 
toric times are Known 
in Switzerland, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The ex- 
ample shown in the cut 
belongs to the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Like other uncivilised 
natives of tropical coun- 
tries, the Papuans are 
very indolent. The food- 
plants which they grow 
are mainly such as require 
but little cultivation — 
bananas, yams, sugar- 
cane, coco-nuts, and taro ; * 

1 The banana grows every- 
where within the tropics, 
and also five or six degrees 
beyond them. It begins to 
bear fniit soon after being 
planted, and will afterwards 
go on yielding a hundred- 
weight of fruit year after 
year without any attention. 
Many different kinds are 
cultivated both in the Old 
World and the New. The 
yam is a climbing plant 
with tubers or underground 
stems from twelve to twenty 
inches in length, and four 
to six inches in thickness. 
Like those of the manioc 
(see p. 347), they are inju- 
rious when eaten raw. So 
also are those of the taro, a 
plant cultivated (in marshy 
■oil) not only for its tubers, 
but also for the sake of its 
leaves, which are eaten as 
vegetables. Cheo-nuts are 
the fruit of a tall palm tree, 
which adorns the coasts in 
all parts of the tropics, and 
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but in additi(m to these, tobacco ia alao grown, and is indeed so highly 
prized, that it is the chief article of barter with the natives. 

Mission-stations have now existed for many years at different points 
of the coast now under the protection of Qreat jBritain, and in the schools 
belonging to these stations manv native children are now educated, many 
of the teachers being natives of other islands of the Pacific No planta- 
tions belonging to Europeans as yet exist in the British protectorate, or 
are even allowed, since the limd belongs to the natives, and none out 
natives are at nresent allowed to acquire it. The residence of the British 
governor or dpecial Commissioner of New Guinea is at Port Koraaby, 
which lies to tne east of the Qulf of Papua, and has regular steam com- 
munication with several ports in Queensland. It lies behind a long 
barrier reef which skirts tne whole of this part of the New Quinea coast, 
access being obtained to it by one of the numerous deep channels by 
which this reef, like the Qreat Barrier Reef of the neighbouring coast of 
Australia (see p. 313X ia crossed. 

2. Melanesia. — ^This name, meaning ' islands of the blacks,' 
is applied to several groups of small islands to the east and south- 
east of New Guinea, inhabited by Papuans 

The islands of New Britain, New Ireland, the Admiralty group, and 
others to the north of the eastern end of New Quinea, are now known 
bv the name of the Bismarck Archipelago, and belong to Qermauy. 
These are followed south-eastwards by the Solomon Islands,^ the Kdw 
Bebridei^ and New Caledonia. The last-mentioned island, along with 
the adjacent group of the Loyalty Islands to the east^ belongs to the 
French, who make use of it as a place of deportation for convicts and 
political offenders. It is skirted all round by a long line of coral reels, 
which stretch for a considerable distance to the north-west, enclosing 
a number of small islands. Nunea or Noumea, in the south-west of New 
Caledonia, is the chief town on the island. The New Hebrides are now 
under the joint protection of the British and French. 



POLYNESIA. 

This name is applied to all the small islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, with the exception of those already mentioned. They are 
mostly coral islands, and hence flat (p. 33, n. I), but some (those 

U the only tree that grows on many of the small islands of the Pacific. The nut 
when green yields a refreshing drink ; when ripe and brown, it contains the white 
kernel, which is eaten as food, and which, after being dried, is known as copra. 
This article is of great value for the oil it contains, which is used in making 
soap and candles. 

^ Under an agreement concluded between the British and German Qovetii- 
ments in 1886, part of the Solomon group is declared to belong to the Britisha 
part to the German sphere of inflaenoe. 
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generally of greater size) are of volcanic origin and mountainous. 
They are almost all situated within the tropics, and the chief food 
of the people is the bread-fmit,^ in addition to those already 
mentioned as cultivated in New Guinea. The people belong to 
a race with a clear brown skin and smooth hair, and are a branch 
of the great Malay stock, to which the Maori also belong. 
Christianity has been introduced with considerable success on 
many of the islands. 

1. The Fiji Islands are a group composed mainly of volcanic 
islands situated to the north of New Zealand, and mostly lying 
between the parallels of 16* and 19* S. Their total area is less 




Fig. 55.— An Atoll ob Bino-bhapkd Coral Island with Cooo-nut Faucs. 



than a third of that of Tasmania, and Yiti Levu, the largest of 
the islands, embraces more than half the land-surface belonging 
to the group. The islands were ceded in 1874 by their native 
king to Britain, and now form a British Crown colony. Even 
before that time people of European origin had established plan- 
tations of tropical crops on several of the islands, and since that 
date the products of such plantations (chiefly sugar, but also 

^ The hread'fruit is the fruit of a tree confined to the tropics. The fruit 
weighs from three to four pounds, and the tree is so productive that two or three 
trees are said to be capable of supporting a man for a year. As to the other 
products here mentioned, see p. 817, note. 
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COCO nut, maize, tobacco, coffee, and cotton) liave increased very 
greatly, and a large trade has thus grown up. 

The chief towns of the group are sea^rts with fine harbours protected 
by coral reefs. The capital is Suva, in the south-east of Yiti Levu. 
The next in importance is Leynka, the former capital, on a small 
island to the east of Yiti Levu. The small island of Botomah, to the 
north of the Fiji group, is now also British, and is annexed to the 
colony of Fiji. The total population of the group is about 130,000. 

2. The Tonga and Samoan, or Navigator Islaads, lie to the 
east of the Fiji group, and still further east are the Cook or 
Harvey Islands (largest, Rarotonga), Society, and Low Islands. 

The British flag was hoisted on the Hervey group in 1888. To the 
N. of the group, in about 9"* S., lies Penrhyn I., now also British. The 
port of Apia, on one of the Samoan Islands, is the centre of the Ger- 
man trade with the Pacific Islands, the chief product of which for 
European markets is copra. The Society Islands, of which the most 
important is the charming volcanic island of Tahiti, are under French 
protection, and so also are the Low Islands, and l^e Marquesas group to 
the north of the latter. 

3. Between the equator and 15^ N. are the Pelew, Caroline, 
and Marshall Islands, in that order from west to east^ and south 
of the last-mentioned group the Gilbert Islands. 

The first two of these ^oups belong to Spain, which possesses also 
the Marianne or Ladrone Islands to the north of the Oeu:olines. The 
Marshall Islands have been taken possession of by Germany. Between 
0" and 6° N. and E. of 160" W. lie the British islands of Fanning and 
Christmas, on the route of the projected cable from New Zealand to 
Vancouver. 

4. The Sandwich or Hawaian Islands are an important group 
of volcanic islands nearer the coast of North America, between 
IQ*" N. and the Tropic of Cancer. In area they are about equal 
to the Fiji Islands, which they resemble in the nature of their 
I)roducts. 

The chief island is Hawaii, on which the extinct volcano of Mauna 
Kea rises to the height of nearly 14,000 feet Further south is the 
active volcano of Mauna Loa, with the vast crater of Eilauea. The 
population of the group is tmder 100,000. The government is a con- 
stitutional monarchy, under a native king, but under foreign (chiefly 
American) influence. The capital is Honolnln, on the island of Oahu. 
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AMBBIOA. 

A.MEBIOA, or the New World, is less than half of the aggregate 
size of the three great continents of the Old World, Europe, Asia* 
and Africa, and the smaller size is due to the comparative 
narrowness from east to west. The length of the mainland of 
America from north to south is much greater than the corre- 
spending dimension of the Old World ; for, though the most north- 
erly point of the mainland of North America (in latitude 72*') is 
6^ farther south than the corresponding point of Asia, the most 
southerly point (in 64° S., two degrees north of the island Cape 
Horn) is 19° farther south than the southernmost point of Africa, 
15° farther south than the southernmost point of Australia. 

The original natives of the continent, known as Indians,' 
axe believed to be all of one stock. They now form only about a 
fourth of the entire population, and are most numerous in the 
south. The whole population is estimated at about 125 millions, 
or somewhat less than a third of that of Europe, which has an 
area only one-fourth as great, and America has no considerable 
efztent of territory with a population comparable in density to 
Europe, China, or India in the Old World,^ even though there 
are large tracts fitted by nature for the maintenance of a dense 
population. The explanation of this contrast is to be found in 
the history of the continent. Compared with the Old World, 
America, before its discovery by Europeans at the close of the 
fifteenth century, was very poorly furnished with the cultivated 
plants and domestic animals that favour the growth of civilisation. 
America had only one kind of cultivated grain, maize,' to take 
the place of wheat, oats, rice, and other grains of the Old World ; 
and, what is even more serious, it had no animal that could be 

1 A misnomer due to the fact that when America was discoyered bj Colambns 
the discoverer believed not that he had touched on a new continent, but that he 
bad sailed round the world and come to the East Indies. 

* At the census of 1880 not one of the United States of America had a popula- 
tion of as much as 250 to the square mile. 

9 Ilence the name Indian com, hy which it is sometimes known. 
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ased for the labours of the field, ^ no animal except the reindeer 
of the far north yielding milk, and North America had not even 
any beast of burden. Hence civilisation was little developed 
among the natives, and indeed only two important civilised 
nations existed before the advent of Europeans, one on the table- 
land of Mexico, and the other on that of Peru. 



NORTH AMERICA. 



Approximate latitudes : Quebec (Nantes), 47^ N. ; St. Paul, Montreal 
(Bordeaux), 45°; (Hakodate), New York (Naples, Constantinople, 
Tashkent), 41''; (Niigata), San Francisco (Palermo, Athens), SS"*; 
(Kioto) Memphis, 85° ; (Hangchau), New Orleans (Cairo, Lhassa), 
80°; (Canton) Havana, 28°; Mexico (Bombay), 19°. 

Approximate longitudes of maiziland, 56°-lG8° W. 

This continent corresponds to Europe and Asia, or Eurasia, in 
the Old World, and extends as for south as the southernmost 
point of India. The resemblance even includes the possession by 
both of a large archipelago in the south-east, but in the case of 
North America this archipelago reaches no farther south than 
the mainland. As regards the configuration of the surface,^ the 
two agree in having a vast plain traversed by great rivers sloping 
to the north, but they differ in the arrangement of their great 
mountain chains and table-lands. Instead of east and west, the 
principal mountains of North America run more or less north 
and south. The great system is that of the Eocky Mountains, 
which stretch through the entire length of the western part of 
the continent, rising from a table-land which at its widest (be- 
tween the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Mountains in the west and 
the main chains of the Eocky Mountains in the east) extends over 
one-third of the breadth of the United States. In this part the 
Eocky Mountains are composed of numerous short parallel chains, 

1 Henoe no proi>er plough could be used. The instrument which was used for 
a plough by the ancient Peruvians (see p. 350) is described as ' a strong, sharp- 
pointed stake, traversed by a horizontal piece ten or twelve inches from the point, 
on which the ploughman might set his foot and force it into the ground. Six or 
eight strong ihen were attached by ropes to the stake, and dragged it forcibly along, 
pulling together, and keeping time as they moved by chanting their national songs, 
in which they were accompanied by the women, who followed in their train to 
break up the sods with their rakes.'— Pbescott, Conquest o/Feru, 

* See section across North America, p. 68. 
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leaving openings between their extremities. The highest summits 
here reach the height of the higher Alpine peaks of Europe. 
Still higher peaks are foond in the extreme north-west. Active 
volcanoes occnr only in the north-west (Alaska) and in the south 
(Mexico and Central America). 

The only other great mountain system of North America is 
that of the Appalachian, or Alleghany Mountains, which extend 
in long parallel chains in the same general direction as the 
Atlantic coast. 

A chain of magnificent lakes (Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Euron, Erie, Ontario) lying between the two great mountain 
systems is drained by the St. Lawrence into the Atlantic. 

lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water in the world, its 
area about 1,000 square mUes greater than that of Scotland with its 
adjacent islands, its length (rather more than 850 miles) almost 
exactly the same as that of a line drawn from Berwick-on-Tweed due 
south to the coast of England. Farther north are numerous lakes, : 
large and small, often very irreg^ular in outline, presenting a marked 
correspondence to the lakes of Finland. Of the larger of these lakes, 
however (Great Bear Lake, Oreat Slave Lake, Athabasca, Winnipeg), even 
the smallest greatly exceeds in size the largest of those of Finland. 

The great rivers of the plain are of the highest importance as 
waterways,^ and the minor rivers of the east are likewise of great 
service to internal communication, inasmuch as their valleys 
intersect the chains of the Appalachians, and so form a number of 
gaps, which have facilitated the laying of roads and railways 
across these mountains, as the openings between the minor chains 
of the Eocky Mountains have facilitated their construction right 
across the continent.^ 

In accordance with the general correspondence between 
North America and Eurasia, the climate of the west of the 
former continent answers to that of Western Europe, that of the 
east to that of Eastern Asia ; but the climate of the east of 
Korth America is not so severe as that of Eastern Asia, while, in 
consequence of the superior warming effect of the Gulf Stream 
Drift as compared with the Euro Siwo Drift, the west coast is 
not so mild as in corresponding latitudes of Europe.' Hence the 
most populous (warm temperate) regions of the east in America 

1 See pp. 327-8, 330-1. 

s The first Pacific Railway— that is, the first railway crossing the broader part 
of the American continent — was completed on May 10, 1869. ' See In trod. p. 47. 
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are somewhat farther north than the corresponding regions of 
Eastern Asia, those of the west of North America somewhat 
&rther south than the corresponding regions of Europe.^ 

Important differences in climate are due to the direction of the 
mountain chains. The Eocky Mountains, shutting off the moisture 
from the Pacific, cause a large part of the interior of the north of 
the United States to be too dry for agriculture without irrigation, 
and the open plain between these mountains and the Appalachians 
allows even the most southerly points of the United States, as 
well as the east coast of Mexico, to be swept from time to time, 
like Southern Eussia, by icy winds from the north,^ so that ice 
forms at the mouth of the Mississippi, in lat. 80® N. ; and even in 
the extreme south of Texas (lat. 26'' N., about the same latitude 
as that of Patna, in Bengal), as much as nine degrees of frost has 
sometimes been experienced. 

The dry plains of the interior, the prairies, are almost treeless 
except near the river banks. In some parts, however, the true 
prairies, there is an abundance of rich grasses which once afforded 
food to vast herds of the American bison,' the so-called buffalo, 
an animal ruthlessly shot down and now nearly extinct. The 
still drier parts of the plains are the home of another misnamed 
animal, the burrowing prairie-dog,^ and where it haunts the 
scene, thick-stemmed, fantastic-looking, leafless but bright*- 
flowered cactuses,^ resembling the African euphorbias, generally 
form the most conspicuous vegetation. In these drier regions 
clouds of locusts and other noxious insects not infrequently 
commit their ravages, and now and then their devastations extend 
even into the regions of cultivated fields. 

C0UNTBIE8 OF NOBTH AMEBICA. 

I. OEEEKLAND AND THE AECTIC AECHIFELAOO.— 

Greenland is a large mass of land or group of islands (it is uncer- 

1 Note the Utitudes mentioned at the head of this section. 

* Galled in the United States, * Northers ' ; in Mexico, 'Nortes.' Ck>mp. p. 52 
(8) (a). » See p. 267. 

« This small creature, though it barks like a dog, is more like a squirrel, though 
without the bushy taiL In some places the prairies are all honeycombed with ita 
burrows, and dotted over with the little mounds which it builds, and on which it is 
in the habit of sitting erect on the watch like an Alpine marmot. 

» See out, p. 156. 
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tain which), ahnost completely buried nnder ice, which reaches 
in some parts to at least ten thousand feet above sea-level, and 
which in the numerous fiords > of the coast has its ends broken off 
to form icebergs.' The east and south coasts are difficult of 
approach on account of the pack-ice by which they are constantly 
fringed, and the only settlements therefore are upon the west 
coast. These belong to the Danes. 

The inhabitants are mostiv Eskimo, who live, like their unsettled 
kinsmen of the more northerly parts of Greenland and on the north 
coasts of the mainland of America, chiefly by seal and whale fishing, 
pursuing these animals in peculiar boats called kayaks. Between 
Greenland and the Arctic Archipelago lies Baffin's Bay, with Smith 
Sound and its continuations, by means of which the nearest approach 
has yet been made to the North Pole.' Only one or two of the 
islands of the Archipelago are inhabited (by Eskimo). Between them 
a North-west Passage to eastern Asia was sought for centuries in vain, 
and, though a passage was at last effected by M'Clure between 1850 and 
1853, the route is too encumbered by ice to be of any use for commerce. 

2. BSITISH AHEEICA.— A. The Dominion of 
Canadai north of the United States, from which it is separated 
partly by the middle line of the four northern great lakes, 
partly (west of the Lake of the Woods) by the parallel of 49° N. 
It embraces a territory upwards of three millions of square miles 
in extent, but the populous portion of this vast area is confined 
to the region south of the St. Lawrence, together with the land 
on the north adjacent to that river and to the great lakes from 
Quebec to lat. 42° N. 

The lake peninsula which lies between Lake Huron (with the Georg- 
ian Bay) on the one side, and Lakes Erie and Ontario on the other, and 
ends at the latitude just mentioned, has an area of less than 20,000 
square miles, and yet, at the last census, contained about two-sevenths 
of the entire population of the Dominion, even though it had not one 
inland town with 20,000 inhabitants.* The whole of the populous area 
lies at least two degrees farther south than the southernmost point of 
England, but from two to six degrees farther north than Manohtiria, 
which may be considered the corresponding region of Asia. 

The surface is generally low-lying east of the Bocky Moun- 
tains, and toundras similar to those of northern Eussia and Siberia 

1 See p. 228. * See Introd. p. 54-6. 

> Bj the British expedition under Nares in 1876, 88° 20^ N. } bj the United 
States expedition nnder Greely in 1883, 88^ 24' N. 

4 Nevertheless, the density of population in this peninsula was only about 66 
to the square mile— lest than thai in any county of England or Wales except Radnor. 
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cover large tracts in the north, descending in tho east to tlia 
southern shores of Hudson's Bay, and still farther east along the 
whole coast of Labrador. There next follows a region of vast 
forests, chiefly of pines and firs, amongst which the principal 
products in the north-west are, as in the corresponding latitudes 
of Bussia and Siberia, fdrs ; and in the south-east, timber, or, as 
it is called in America, lumber, which is floated in immense 
quantities down the smaller streams to the larger ones, the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence, and bj these to Quebec, whence it is 
exported to Europe and elsewhere. 

South of the forest region there lies in the west, between the 
Bocky Mountains and the Great Lakes, an area of level plains 
or gently rising table-lands almost destitute of trees — ^the com- 
mencement of the American prairies. These plains contain 
tracts of the highest importance for the future development of 
the Canadian Dominion. Though part of this area is covered 
with a barren soil which forbids all hope of cultivation (at least 
for many years to come), there are still larger areas, chiefly along 
the Bed Biver (which enters Lake Winnipeg from the south) 
round Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, and in the valley of the 
Saskatchewan, where the soil is of the richest description, and 
the climate, though very different from that of England, is 
admirably adapted for agriculture. Two feet of snow may cover 
the ground from December to March, but the warm summers 
are sufficient to ripen wheat in three or four months. 

The average number of bushels of wheat to the acre grown 
on these rich soils with very little manure is about twenty-eight, 
or only about one bushel less than in England, and higher than 
in any other country for which statistical information is obtain- 
able. Coal also is among the products of this region and is 
already worked at more than one place. 

For the development of this region, so remote from the markets of 
Europe, the natural waterways ot the Dominion are of the highest im- 
portance. From the mouth of the St. Lawrence, it is possible for 
ships to ascend, with the aid of a few canals, to the head of Lake 
Superior, and thence with little interruption the journey by water may 
be continued by Bainy Lake and River, and Winnipeg Lake and Biver, 
to the head waters of the Saskatchewan, a distance of 4,500 miles in 
aU. One of the interruptions to navigation (avoided by a canal) on 
this system of water-ways is formed by the Falls of Niagara, at which 
a river more than half a mile wide, forming the couuection between 
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Lakes Erie and Ontario, is precipitated over a cliff upwards of 150 feet 
in height. Kailways have been laid in the intervals where water com- 
munication does not exist, and the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway^ is sure to have an important effect on the prosperity of this 
region. The northern rivers of Canada, the Hackenzie, Peace, and Atha- 
basca, and Great Fish Biver, have their course interrupted by too many 
rapids and falls to be of much use as waterways, but this is of less 
consequence since they empty themselves into a scar ely accessible 
sea. It is a more serious disadvantage that the Nelson Biver, the outlet 




Fia. 57,— ▲ * LuMBEKixa* Sckkx, Canada. 

of Lake Winnipeg to Hudson's Bay, has its navigation interrupted in 
the same way (except for 100 miles above its mouth), for the naviga- 
tion of that wide inlet, though difficult, is believed to be practicable, and 
this route is the shortest from Liverpool to the Canadian nortii-west. 
The construction of a railway from Winnipeg to a port on Hudson's Bay 
has accordingly been commenced. 

The people of Canada are mainly of British origin and Pro- 
testant in religion ; but French Roman Catholics make up about 

I Th« Ofttindian Paoifio BaUway wm oomplAtad in November. 188^ 
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one-third of the population, chiefly in the east (Quebeo, &o.)i 
those regions having been originally colonised by the French, 
from whom they were gained by the English in 1769. There are 
about 100,000 Indians, most of whom are hunters roaming over 
the forest regions of the north-west, and living by the sale of 
furs to the far-trading companies. 

The Dominion, though having a general government and 
parliament for the common affairs, is divided into a number of 
provinces, each of which has a parliament of its own, to deal 
with matters of local interest, but there is a large territory on 
both sides of Hudson's Bay which is not so organised. The seat 
of the general government is Ottawa, a town with about 80,000 
inhabitants, situated on the river of the same name, about ninety 
miles above its confluence with the St. Lawrence. 

Provinces and Towns. — (1) Kova Scotia 0n the time of the French . 
Acadie), a province including both the peninsula of that name and the 
island of Cape Breton, in the north : in all about two-thirds of the size 
of Scotland. It is rich in coal, and has extensive fisheries. Capital, 
Halifax, on the east coast. 

(2) Prince Edward Island, about the size of the county of Norfolk, in 
the Day between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, south of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

(3) New Bninswiek, rather less than Scotland, rich in forests and 
minerals (coal and iron), and with valuable fisheries, and extensive 
ship-building. Capital, Frederlcton, in the interior; largest town, St. 
J'ohn*i, on the Bay of Fundy. 

(4) Qnebee, on both sides of the St. Lawrence, mostly east of the 
Ottawa, twice the size of Gbreat Britain. The winter is very long, the 
sleighing season lasting five months. Capital, Qnebec, originally on, 
now partly on and partly round, a commanding promontory at the 
function of the Charles Kiver and St. Lawrence ; the head-quarters of 
French Canada.^ KONTBEAL, 150 xtiiles higher up the St. Lawrence, 
at the head of the ocean navigation of that river, and the eastern end 
of the canals which avoid the rapids of the St. Lawrence ; ^ a character- 
istically British town, rapidly growing in prosperity ; • it is the chief 
seaport of the Dominion. 

(6) Ontario, rather larger than Qreat Britain, with a shorter winter 
than Quebec (sleighing season two months). It is remarkably rich in 
petroleum. Capi&l, TOBONTO, on Lake Ontario, another highly pros- 
perous town,^ about 300 miles above Montreal ; at the west end of Lake 

^ The capture of Qaebeo by General Wolfe in 1759 secured for the English 
the possesBlon of French Canada. 

* The St. Lawrence is here spanned by a railway bridge nearly two miles 
long (including abutments). 

s Its population in 1881 was 141,000; in 1861, 90,000 ; whUe that of Quebeo 
was in 1881 only 62,500, as against 60,000 in 1861. 

« Fopulafeion in 1881, 86,000 ; in 1861, 45,000. 
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Ontario, Hamilton ; in the middle of one of the richest parts of the lake 
peninsula^ London. 

(6) Kanitoba,^ the rich agricultural jprovince of the west ; capital, 
Winnipeg, on the Bed Biver, where it is joined by the Assiniboine.^ 

(7) British Columbia, fonr times the size of Great Britain, occupy- 
ing the dry table-land of the Bookv Mountains, with the moist mild 
strip of coast, and the^ islands to the west. The principal wealth of 
the province consists in its mineralB and forests. The discovery of 
gold first brought a rush of settlers here in 1856.^ The forests on the 
western or Coast Bange of the Bocky Mountains, consisting of gigantic 
pine and fir-trees, are among the finest in the world. Capital, Vietozia, 
at the southern end of Vancouver's Island. 

(8) The districts of AsBiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca, 
between British Columbia and Manitoba, have been united under one 
government with a separate legislature under the name of the North- 
West Territories. The capital is Begina, on the Canadian Pacific Bail- 
way, to the south of the Qu^Appelle Elver. 

B. Newf OUUdlftlld.* a separate colony, to which also belongs the 
dreary and scarcely inhabited Atlantic coast of Labrador. The island 
is about one-fourth larger than Ireland. It may be called the Yezo of 
North America, though situated about six degrees fsurther north them 
that island.^ Like Yezo, it is washed by a cold current on the east, 
which brings with it a great abundance of food-fishes,^ and the inhabi- 
tants are chiefly fishermen, settled on the coast The cod fisheries 
on the bank of Newfoundland, a shallow to the south-east, are the 
largest in the world. They are carried on in summer and autunm. 
Capital, St. John's, oh the east coast. 

C. The Bormudd/S) a group of small islands about 750 miles 
south of Nova Scotia, producing tropical and temperate firuits, and fre- 
quented by invalids for the sake of their equable climate. 

S. XnriTEB STATES.— The territory belonging to the 
United States comprises an area of three millions of square miles 
between Canada and Mexico, besides an area of nearly 600,000 
square miles, forming the territory of Alaska, in the north-west of 
the continent. 

A brief account of the surface is given in the general descrip- 
tion of North America, and here it need only be added that 
almost the whole of the vast plain between the Eocky Mountains 
and the Appalachians is drained into the Gulf of Mexico by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, all of which are of the highest 
importance as channels of comnaerce. 

The Mississippi itself is navigable from St. Paul, in Minnesota ; and 
aU its great tributaries — the Ohio, with the Tennessee on the left bank. 

1 Population of province in 1881, 66,000 ; in 1871, 12,000. 

3 See Introd., p. 61 (2) (a) » Oomp. GaUfomia, p. 337, and Australia, p. 83. 

«See above, p. 800, and pp. 323-5. » See Introd., p. 49. 
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and the Bed Biver, the Ar- 
kansas, and the Missonri on 
the right — are navigable for 
hundreds of miles (the Mis- 
souri for more than two 
thousand miles) above their 
confluence with the main 
stream. The rivers of the 
Atlantic coast, with the ex- 
ception of the Hudson, are 
of less importance as navi- 
gable streams ; but, never- 
theless, are of great value 
to commerce, as forming, 
like therivers of Britain, fine 
harbours in their estuaries. 

The principal products 
of the United States are 
food supplies and raw 
materials of manufacture 
for the industrial popula- 
tions of Europe, and 
above all of the United 
Kingdom. From one-half 
to two-thirds of the wheat, 
flour, maize, raw cotton, 
and live cattle, and nearly 
four-fifths of the meat 
imported into the United 
Kingdom, come from the 
United States. 

Of the food grains, maizo 
is the principal, being well 
adapted for the warm and 
dry, but not rainless, sum- 
mers that characterise the 
greater part of the agricul- 
tural region. The amount 
of this crop grown is be- 
tween three and four times 
more than the amount of 
wheat, but wheat is the 
great export crop, nearly 
one-third of the total quan- 
tity grown being sent on an 
average out of me country. 
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The mineral wealth of the Unitod States is also enormous. 
Coal, iron, petroleum, copper, quicksilver, and the precious 
metals, ' are all found in extraordinary abundance. The total area 
of the productive coal-fields of the United States is estimated at 
nearly 200,000 square miles, or from fifteen to twenty times as 
much as that of the European coal-fields. At present the pro- 
duction of coal is most abundant in Pennsylvania and along the 
west of the Appalachian Mountains from Ohio to Alabama. 

The government of the United States is republican, the head 
of the state being an elected president, and the legislative body 
an elected parliament called the Congress. Each of the states, 
however, is a separate republic so far as its own local affairs are 
concerned, whence the term United States. Originally British 
Colonies, the communities constituting the nucleus of the 
present United States declared their independence in 1776, and 
ultimately formed thirteen original states.' Since then the 
territory has grown by acquisiDious from France (Louisiana, &c.), 
Spain (California, Florida, &c.), and Mexico (Texas), and now 
consists of forty-two states, besides seven territories, which hav6 
not the same amount of local independence as the states. 

In accordance with this origin the people are mainly of British 
descent, and the majority of immigrants are from the British 
Isles. About one-eighth of the people are negroes, originally 
introduced as slaves. The descendants of the native Indians 
are now fdw in number. Some are settled among the rest of 
the people, and pay taxes to the general government (civilised 
Indians), while others still live independent on allotments of 
land, the chief of which is the Indian territory north of Texas. 
Protestantism is the prevailing religion. Education is a matter 
left to the individual states, but is generally well provided for. 

^ The production of gold and silver in the United States exceeds that of any 
other conntrj in the world. Australia and Russia are its rivals in the production 
of gold, but in the production of silver it is without a rival, the production of Mexico 
(which eomes next in this respect) being not much more than half that of the 
United States. 

* The thirteen original states are four of the six New England State»— New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut — ^together with New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia. Of the two New England States which were not members of the 
original confederation, Maine was a part of Massachusetts till 1S20, and Vermont 
was not admitted into the Confederation tiU 1791, two years after th* adoption oi 
tha Constitution by the last of the thirtaeo original states. 
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With regard to its climate and productions, the territory ot 
the United States may be divided into four regions, two east and 
two west of the meridian of 100** W. 

A. The North'-east.-— North of the Ohio and Delaware Bay, 
comprising among others the New England States.' 

In this region the inhabitants are ahnost all of European 
origin, and the products are similar to those of Europe. The 
eastern portion of it is the most densely peopled part of the United 
States, and that in which manufacturing industries are most 
highly developed, so that a large part of the agricultural popu- 
lation is migrating hence to the regions of the west, whither the 
surplus population of Europe is flocking. In the north sugar * is 
largely obtained from the sap of a species of maple. 

Towns. — (a) On or near the Coast. — At the mouth of the Hudson, 
opposite the lower end of Lon^ Island, KJBW YOBS, the largest town in 
the New World, containing with its suburbs of BBOOKLTN ' (on Long 
Island, also in Uie state of New York), and JEBSEY CITY (New Jersey), 
on opposite ndes of its harbour, a population of above two millions. 
As a seaport it ranks next after Liverpool and London. At the head 
of sea navigation on the Delaware, ninety miles south-west of New 
York, PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania; with suburbs 900) the second 
largest town in the United States ; on Massachusetts Bay, 200 miles 
north-east of New York, BOSTON (Massachusetts ; with suburbs 450), 
the centre of culture in the United States, its suburb Cambridge 
containing Harvard GoUege, the oldest college in the United States, now 
forming tne University of Cambridge ; about twenty-five miles irdand, 
Low6U, chief seat of American cotton manufactures, hence sometimes 
known as the ' American Manchester.' 

(b) On or near the Groat Lakes. — ^At the east end of Lake Erie, 
BUFFALO (New York), the terminus of the Erie canal, with a great trade 
in grain and timber ; on the south side of the same lake, CLEVELAND 
(Ohio), with extensive iron and other works; DETROIT^ (Michigan), 
opposite the extremity of the lake peninsula of Canada; OHIOAQO 
(Illinois, 550\ at the head of Lake Michigan, unrivalled for its trade in 
grain, animal products, and timber, and remarkable for its rapid rise, 
its site having been occupied in 1830 by only about a dozen families ; 
BIILWAUEXE (Wisconsiii)) on the west coast of the same lake, with a 
trade similar to that of Chicago. 

1 See note 2, p. 332. 

* In many parts of the United States a species of sorghum (a grain allied to the 
dorrah of Africa) is grown for the sake of a sugary syrup obtained from it. Most 
of the sugar produced. in the United States, however, is derived from the sugar 
cane. Sugar beet (see p. 194, n. 1) is scarcely grown at alL 

s Now connected with New York by a bridge. 

4 Originally a French town ; hence the French name, meaning * strait' 
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(e) On the JCistivsippl and itt Tribntaries. — In Minnesota, at the head 
of continuous steam navigation on the Mississippi, ST. PAUL, a rapidly 
rising seat of trade, and close beside it lUNKEAPOLIS, an equally pro- 
sperous city, which owes the rise of its vast flour -milling industry chiefly 
to the water-power afforded by the falls of St. Anthony ; a little below 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri ST. LOUIS (Missouri, 450), 
another town remarkable for the rapiditv of its rise, situated at tho 
lowest point at which the Mississippi is bridged^ ; at the point where 




Fio. 5fl.— An Elevated Stkkbt Railway, Nkw Toek. 



two headwaters unite to form the Ohio lie the contiguous towns of 
PITTSBURG and Alleghany (Pennsylvania), in the centre of a region 
yielding coal, iron, and petroleum in great abundance ; near the most 
northerly point of the great northern bend of the Ohio, at the head of 
navigation for the larger Mississippi steamers, CINCINNATI (Ohio; 
300 with suburbs), a great centre of trade and manufactures. 

1 See Intrcd. p. Gl (2) (6) and (c). 
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B. The south-east, a region in which tobacco and cotton are 

grovm as staples, and in. which negroes form a large proportion 
of the population, in the states on both sides of the Lower 
Mississippi even outnumbering the people of European descent. 
The tobacco ' district lies in the north (extending even into the 
region north of the Ohio), the cotton district in the south. 
Among other characteristic crops are rice in the swamps of Caro- 
lina, sugar-cane ^ in Louisiana, and oranges in Florida. The 
last state is also celebrated as a resort for invalids on account of 
its remarkably equable tliough moist climate. The rainfall of 
this region, at least in the south-east, is much heavier than to 
the north of the Ohio, and occurs mainly in summer ; the prevail- 
ing winds having a monsoon character,' in summer from, in 
winter towards, the Gulf of Mexico. 

Four towns in this region have a population exceeding 100,000. 
Near the head of the fine inlet of Chesapeake Bay, BAITIUOBX 
(Maryland, 830) with a large trade in tobacco and cotton; at the 
head of the estuary of the Potomac, which opens intd Chesapeake Bay, 
WASmNQTON, the seat of Congress, in a small district called the 
District of Columbia, not belonging to any state ; near the mouth of 
the Mississippi, NEW OBLEANS (Louisiana, 220), the chief cotton port 
in the United States ; on the left or south bank of the Ohio, LOUISVILLE 
(Kentucky), centre of the tobacco trade. Bicliixioxid (Virginia), on the 
James Biver, Charleston (South Carolina), and Savannah {Georgia), aU 
on the east coast, are important seaports, the first exporting cniefly 
tobacco, the other two cotton. i - 

C. The region between 100** and 120** W. (mostly table-, 
land, but partly low-lying prairie), comprising an area of about 
1,200,000 square miles (about ten times as great as. the British 
Isles), may be known as the arid region of the Uniied States, 
inasmuch as throughout this whole area (except in the neighbour- 
hood of mountains) ^ the rainfall is too scanty for agriculture 
without irrigation. The region is hence extremely thinly popu- 
lated, containing on an average only about two persons for 
every three square miles, and, except in the mining districts, the 
white inhabitants are chiefly ranchmen — ^that is, employed in 
cattle-rearing on a great scale. 

The principal mines in this region are of silver, in Colorado and 

1 Tobacco is grown more or less in the great majority of the states. 
* See p. 333 ». 2. * See Introd. p. 42, and comp. pp. 266. 

4 See Introd. p. 52 (8) Co). 
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Montana. Next to these States Nevada and Utah Territory produce 
the greatest quantity of silver. 

A large part of the region between the Sierra Kevada in the west 
and the Wahiatch KonntainB in the east, is an area of inland drainage 
known as the Great Basin, near the east of which is the 0roat Salt 
Lalce (Utah), at the height of 4,200 feet above sea-leveL Adjoining 
this lake, the Mormons ^ have their settlement round Salt Lake City. 
Vast tracts of this 
region are abso- 
lutely desert, these 
being situated prin- 
cipally in the south- 
west on different 
sides of the Bio 
Colorado (Uohave, 
Oila and Painted 
Deserts). The last- 
mentioned desert 
takes its name from 
the extraordinary 
character of the 
scenery. There the 
rivers (Coloradoand 
its tributaries) have 
their beds sunk in 
tremendous gorges 
with precipitous 
sides (cafions), such 
as are represented 
in the cut on p. 325 ; 
but the effect of the 
scenery there deli- 
neated is enhanced 
by the dazzling 
colouring of the 
rocks, on which * we 
behold belts of fierce 
staring red, yellow, 
and toned white, 
which are intensi- 
fied rather than 
alleviated by alter- 
nating bands of 
dark iron grey.' 
Farther north is another remarkable area known as the Yellowstone 
Region, in which tremendous geysers and nimierous boiling springs are 
found along with canons and * painted ' rocks. Amidst the des^s of 
the south-west, far from the present seats of civilisation, remains have 
been discovered proving that here, at some remote period, there must 




Fig. 60.— Abodes op Ancient Olifp-dwklijjbs BSLOlrGI^» 
TO THE Arid Region, United States. 



^ A peculiar religious sect vbich eauctions polygamy. 
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have dwelt a pretty thick population, who had their abodes in cayei 
un the cliffs, no doubt for security. 

D. The Pacific Coast.— In this section of the United States the 
climate is like that of the Mediterranean region, the summer 
nearly rainless, the winter mild. Gold, which first attracted a 
large population to this part of the world, is still an important 
product; but the fine Galifomian valley, watered by the 
Sacramento in the north and the San Joaqnin in the south, now 
teems with wheat, maize, wine, and southern fruits. 

On the mountains, the forest soenory of this region is highly 
remarkable. Favoured by copious rains, the western slopes of the 
mountains are crowded with gigantic cone-bearing trees — firs and 
pines, besides two species of Sequoia,^ the red- wood, and the mammoth 
tree, the latter of which is rivalled in height and girth only by 
some of the gum-trees or Eucalypti of Australia. An enormous 
timber-trade has grown up round the fine inlet of Pnget Sound 
(Washington Territory), in the north of this region. 

The only large town is SAN FBANCISCO (California, 300), on cfae of 
the finest natural harbours on the west coast of America. Among its 
population is a considerable proportion of Chinese, who exhibit here 
the same untiring industry as elsewhere, but who are regarded with 
great disfavour by the labouring population of the Umted States, 
chiefly on account of the low rate of wages for which they work. 

Alaska is a thinly peopled territory producing chiefly furs. It is 
traversed by a magxuficent river, the Yukon, which pours into the sea 
half as much water again as the Mississippi. 

4u MEXICO, which lies to the south of the United States, 
between about 82® and 15® N., has a total area equal to between 
eight and nine times that of Great Britain ; but the northern part 
forms a continuation of the arid and desert region of the United 
States.^ The densest population is found on the portion to the 
south of the tropic of Cancer, and more particularly on a por- 
tion of the plateau of Anahuac, which lies at an elevation of 7,500t 
feet above sea-level. Here, on an area about equal to that o£ 
Great Britain, is settled at least two-fifths of the entire population^. 

This elevated table-land> surrounded by mountains, many off 
which are the cones of active or extinct volcanoes, forms what is 
called'the cold region of Mexico^ and temperate and warm regions* 

1' Sequoias, now confined to this region, were in a recent geological epoch very 
widespread, their remains having been found in Japan and Greenland as well as in* 
Bnglandi The Mammoth Tree grows in a strip of forest two hundred miles in 
length, and towards the aouthfim extremity the forest is composed entirely of this 
one tme*. * See p. 335-6. 
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ore sacoessivcly entered as one descends the outer slopes of the 
mountains that bound it. On the table-land there is a marked 
contrast between a rainy season (in our summer months) and a 
dry season throughout the rest of the year. But in the lower 
levels, with their tropical heat, rain falls from time to time, even 
in the dry season. Among the lowlands the outlying thinly 
populated peninsula of Yucatan has a dry climate almost at all 
times. On the table-lands the products, in consequence of the 
elevation, are not unlike those of Europe — ^maize (the principal 
food of the people) and even wheat and barley ; but there is 
one product that has always formed a very marked feature 
of Mexican agriculture. This is the agave or American aloe, 
grown chiefly for its sap, which when fermented yields the 
favourite driidc of the Mexican people, called pulque. In the low- 
lands are grown coffee and cacao, sugar, tobacco vanilla. On 
the table-land irrigation is necessary, and the Spanish settlers 
have constructed great aqueducts similar to those which have 
existed in Spain since Boman times. Silver is found in great 
abundance in many places. (See p. 332 n 1.) 

Bailways are still few, but an important addition to the railway 
system has recently been made by the completion of the lino across 
tho northern desert connecting Mexico with the railways of the 
United States, and another important railway is now in progress 
across tho Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where the Bocky Mountains be- 
come narrowed to a single chain little more than 4,000 feet in height. 

Among the people the dominant race consists of Europeans of 
Spanish origin (Creoles), but these are greatly outnumbered by 
natives and mixed breeds (Mestizoes). Hundreds of years before 
the arrival of Europeans the plateau of Anahuac was the centre 
of powerful native empires— first, that of the Toltscs, then of the 
Aztecs— andmonuments of both still remain scattered over Mexico 
and Central America. The empire of the Aztecs was overthrown 
by Oortez in 1521, and till the present century Mexico remained a 
Spanish dependency, but ultimately the people, following the ex- 
ample of the British colonists in North America, threw off the yoke 
of the mother country, and founded a federal repubho (1824). 

The only town with more than 100,000 inhabitants is HEZICO 
(250), on the Lake of Tezcuco, and three with more than 50,000, 
Ouadalajara, Guanajuato, and Pue1)la, are all situated, like Mexico, on the 
table-land. Vera Cms, on the Gulf of Mexico, is the chief seaport. 




Fig. 61.— Scene in a Forest op Giant Conifers on the Sierra Nevada, XT.s. 
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5. CENTRAL AMEEICA.— The territory to the south of 
Mexico is chiefly divided among Ave small republics, Guatemala, 
San Salvador, Honduras, Hicaragua, and Costa Eica, ike largest 
of which have an area little more than half that of Great Britain, 
while the population does not in any case exceed 1,500,000. 

The general character of the surface is similar to that of Mexico, 
but the elevation is on the whole lower. The elements of the 
population are also much the same as in the latter state. The 
productt are those of the tropical parts of Mexico, coffee being the 




Pio. 62.— An AaiTR Plawtation. Mhxtco. 

(By the kind permission of Mr. Coles, Oarator of th« Map Dopartment, 

Royal G-eographical Society.) 

chief, though indigo, india-rubber, and various drags, are of importance. 
Valuable tim1)er and dyewoods are obtained from the forests, and Belize, 
in British Honduras, the only place with a good harbour on the Atlantic 
coast, is a great place of export for mahogany. British Honduras is a 
crown colony, with an area equal to about that of the counties of 
York and Durham taken together, and a population of about 25,000. 
Guatemala is the largest town in Central America. 
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6. WEST INDIES, a group of islands with a situation 
similar to that of the Eastern Archipelago, but differing from 
the latter in that they all lie to the north of the equator, and in 
having a much smaller aggregate area. 

Their whole area is not much larger than that of Great Britain, or 
only about one-third of that of the island of Borneo. Their total 
population is about four millions, the two largest islands, Cuba and 
Hayti, being very thinly populated. 

The group is divided into the Greater Antilles in the west, 
the Lesser Antilles in the east. 

All the islands except the Bahamas, which are flat coral 
islands, are more or less mountainous. The mountains, and 
higher parts of the islands generally, are covered with dense 
woods, to which palms and tree-ferns give the prevailing aspect, 
though mahogany, ebony, and other valuable timber trees are also 
numerous. In accordance with their tropical situation, they have 
a dry alternating with a rainy season. The former occurs during 
our winter months, when the trade-wind blows strongly over the 
group ; the latter during our summer, when the trade- wind moves 
farther north in consequence of the higher position of the sun. 
During the month of September, when the sea is at its hottest, the 
winds are very variable, and hurricanes ^ are then most frequent. 

The chief food of the people is derived from the fleshy under- 
ground parts of three different plants, manioc,^ yams, and sweet 
potatoes,' and the chief plantation crops (grown for export) are 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco. Mineral products are of little impor- 
tance, and the only important product from the animal kingdom 
is sponges^ obtained from the banks of the Bahamas. 

The population is entirely descended from natives of other 
continents — Europe, Africa, and Asia. At the time of their 
discovery by Columbus ^ the West Indies were inhabited by a 
pretty dense population, principally gentle Arawaks and wild and 

i See Introd. p. 41. > See p. 804. 

s A plADt allied to the convolyalos, and totaUy different from what is now caUed 
the potato. It was this plant, however, that was first known as the potato, that 
name being a corruption of a word of unknown origin (batatai) detignating the 
sweet potato. 

* Sponges oonsbt of a homy skeleton of a kind of animal, the Uving part of 
which consists of a slimy substance investing the skeleton. 

* The first land reached by Columbus in the New World was one of the 
Bahamas, probably Watling Island. 
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warlike Caribs, but on most of the islands the natives were 
speedily exterminated through the barbarities of the invadera^ 
Hence a large proportion of the inhabitants are the descendants 
of negroes, originally slaves, but now all free. Indian and 
Chinese coolies' have been introduced as labourers since the 
liberation of the negroes, in consequence of the unwillingness of 
free negroes to work. 

With the exception of Hayti, which is now divided between 
the Bepublic of Hayti in the west and that of San Domingo in the 
east, all the islands now belong to European Powers ; Spain still 
holding the largest area, Great Britain the next largest, while 
France, the Netherlands, and Denmark hold the remainder. 

1. To Spain belong: (1) Caba, noted for its tobacco &s well as its 
sup^ar. Its most populous part is in the west, where there are several 
raUways, and where on a fine bay on the north coast is situated the 
capital, HAVANA (280) , the only large town in the whole archipelago. (2) 
Porto Blco, in which coffee is the product next in importance after sugar. 

8. To Great Britain belong : (1) Jamaica, south of eastern Cuba, in 
which, besides sngar and coffee, pimento' is an important product; 
chief port, Kingston, on the south coast. (2) The Babamas. (8) The 
Leeward Islands,^ composed of all the British Islands between Porto 
Rico and Dominica, and including the latter. The principal products 
of the group are sugar, limes, tamarinds, and arrowroot. (4) The 
Windward Islands,* including all the islands between Martinique and 
Trinidad ; principal, Grenada. (5) Barbados, the most densely peopled of 
the West India Islands, where accordingly the negroes are obliged 
to work in order to gain a subsistence. (6) Trinidad, an island about 
six times the size of Anglesey, opposite the delta of the Orinoco, with 
a rich soil in the west, producing sngar and cacao, and remarkable for 
the possession of a large asphalt lake in the interior. 

8. To France belong the islands of Gnadelonpe and Xartiniqne, 
besides some smaller islands. 

4. To the Netherlands belong the three considerable islands of 
Curasao, Amba, and Bonaire, or Buen Aire, along the north coast of 
Venezuela, besides two smaller islands and luJi of a third among 
those of the British Leeward group. 

6. To Denmark belong Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, and one or two 
other islands among the Virgin group. 

1 On the island of Porto Rico, no natives survived forty yean after the advent 
of the Spaniards. > See p. 284. ' Also known as Jamaica pepper and aUapiet, 

* This nse of the terms Leeward and Windward Islands is confined to Britain, 
and is quite inappropriate to the facts of the case. There is better justification for 
other two uses of the names adopted elsewhere. Some geographers apply the name 
Windward Islands to the Lesser Antilles, as being directly exposed to the trade- 
winds ; that of Leeward Islands to the Greater Antilles. By others, again, the 
latter name is applied to the islands along the north coast of Tenesaela. 
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Approximate latitudes: Caraccas (Saigon), l(f N. ; Quito (Stnnloy 
Fails, middle of Sumatra), 0" ; Bio de Janeiro, 23"* S. ; Buenos 
Ajres (Adelaide), 85^ 

Approximate longitudes : 85® to 82** W. 

Soath America has an area about twice that of Europe, and 
has its broadest part, in all four-fifths of its area, within the 
torrid zone. The Andes or Cordilleras, the lonp^est chain of 
mountains in the world, traverses its whole length parallel to 
the west coast, with only a few breaches made by river valleys 
near its southern extremity. The southern part of this system 
is single, unless the mountains of the islands that here fringe the 
Chilian coast be considered as belonging to the Andes ; but north 
of that fringe two chains can generally be made out more or less 
distinctly, and about the point where the coast begins to trend 
north-westwards the main chains diverge most widely and enclose 
a table-land varying from 11,000 to 16,000 feet in height, and 
about 400 miles in breadth.^ The chains again converge towards 
the equator, a little to the north of which the system divides into 
three, enclosing elevated valleys which gradually slope towards 
the north, and are drained by two rivers, the Magdalena and 
Cauca, which unite before faUing into the Caribbean Sea. The 
greater part of the system is highly volcanic, and the whole coast 
which they face is subject to earthquakes. The highest summit 
in the chain is believed to be AconcsigUA, about 82° S., which 
attains an elevation of more than 22,000 feet. 

A short range running parallel to the north coast east of the 
Lower Magdalena takes the name of Sierra Nevada (or Snowy 
Sierra) of Santa Maria, from containing peaks clothed with per- 
petual snow, but it is the only range in South America not 
belonging to the Andes which reaches that limit. Two table- 
lands crowned with mountain ranges, whose general direction is 
also parallel to the nearest coast, occupy the north-east (Guiana 
and Venezuela) and the east, and between these and the Andes 
stretch the great plains of South America drained by the three 
great rivers, the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Parag^y (of 
which last the Lower Parana forms a continuation). These 

^ See section in diagram, ]>. 68. 
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rivers are all magniiiceni navigable streams. The Orinoco, 
which describes a semicircular course with one side prolonged 
to its mouth, is navigable for nearly 1,000 miles; the Parana 
and Paraguay are navigable continuously to the interior of Brazil ; 
and the Amazon is more important than either in this respect, 
being navigable without interruption for 2,600 miles from its 
mouth, while 6,000 miles of navigation in all are afforded by 
the main stream and its tributaries. All the main tributaries 
of this river and the Paraguay, including the upper part of the 
course of the Parana, have their navigation more or less inter- 
rupted by falls and cataracts. 

The climate of South America is greatly affected by the chain 
of the Andes, the two sides of which present striking contrasts 
as regards rainfall and vegetation everywhere except in the 
extreme north. In the north copious rains with a rich tropical 
vegetation occur on both sides ; the eastern plains of this region, 
forming the Llanos of the Lower Orinoco, are flooded during the 
rainy season (our summer), and during the dry season, before 
they become quite parched, present to view chiefly vast expanses 
of grass, though they are no longer so treeless as they were 
described by Humboldt in the early part of the present century. 

The contrast of climate begins about 4^ S. Thence to about 
80^ S. the east (trade) winds, which blow from the Atlantic for the 
greater part of the year, deluge the eastern slopes of the Andes with 
rain, and cover them with dense forests as high as trees can reach. 
Dense tropical forests (selvas) likewise occupy the valley of tiie 
Amazon to its mouth. South of the Amazon, however, the Brazilian 
coast mountaii^s deprive the Atlantic winds of much of their moisture, 
so that the table-lands and plains intervening between them and the 
Andes (the campos of Brazil and the northern part of the Gran Chaco) 
have only a scanty rainfall. On the west of the Andes, between the 
latitudes mentioned, no rain whatever falls except high up on the 
mountain sides, and moisture appears on the low grounds omy in the 
form of mist (garua). Vegetation is consequently scanty except beside 
the rivers, and for six or seven degrees north of 28^ S. the strip of 
coast is a desolate wilderness. South of latitude 80° S., the contrast 
is opposite to that just described. There the prevailing winds are 
from the north-west, and bring plenteous rams from equatorial seas 
to the western slopes of the Andes, and still farther south to the 
lowlands at their base; while on the eastern side, the plains (the 
treeless Pampas of the Argentine Confederation and the bleak steppes 
of Patagonia) get drier and drier as one goes southwards. In this 
southern part, 5ie western slopes of the Andes are as densely clothed 
with forests as the eastern slopes fiEuther north ; but the abundance of 
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moisture has the effect of suddenly depressing the snow-line, which is 
between 8,000 and 9,000 feet lower behind the island of Chiloe (about 
latitude HO^ than it ia seven degrees farther north.^ 

The animal world of South America is surprisingly different 
from that of the rest of the globe, even from that of the neigh- 
bouring continent on the north— one proof among others that 
the two halves of the New World were separated from each other 
by water down to a comparatively recent geological period. Here 
and here alone are to be found great numbers of monkeys living 
entirely on trees and provided with tails which can be used in 
grasping, blood-sucking bats, sloths, armadillos, llamas, and 
alpacas, a large number of gnawing animals like the rabbit (one 
of which, the vizcacha, burrows underground like the prairie-dog, 
and is as abundant in the plains of the south as the latter animal 
is in parts of North America), besides a greater variety of parrots 
and humming-birds than are found elsewhere. The latter birds 
are absolutely confined to the New World. The rhea, a peculiar 
kind of ostrich, is to be seen on the southern plains. 

The population is still very scanty ; according to the best 
estimate that can be formed, only about 36,000,000, or about 
one-fifteenth of that of Europe, Four-tenths of the population 
are estimated to be native Indians, two-tenths whites, one-tenth 
negroes (chiefly in Brazil), and the remainder mixed races, so 
that on the whole the Indian element still largely predominates. 
The white population in Brazil is of Portuguese origin, but else- 
where, except in Guiana, chiefly of Spanish descent, almost the 
whole continent having been divided between Spain and Portugal 
early in the sixteenth century. 

The enervating effect of the climate in the tropical portion of the 
continent has retarded the development of the inunense resources of 
the land, notwithstanding the fjEMsiHties presented by the navigable 
streams ; and it is believed by some that Chinese labour alone can 
bring wealth and prosperity to these burning lands. In spite of the 
feict that the land has been so long in the hands of Europeans, it is 
said that there are not in all South America at the present day 100 
miles of what in Europe would be called roads. Bailways are now of 
more importance, and there are in Peru two of the most remarkable 
Wfcilways in the world, *the railways in the clouds ' as they have been 
called, since they ascend to the plateaux between the chains of the 
Andes, one from Lima to Oroya attaining a height of 15,000 feet. 

> See Intarod. p. 68. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN STATES. 

1. BRAZIL, on the east side of the continent, formerly 
goyemed by an emperor, but proclaimed a republic by the name 
of the United States of Brazil in November 1889. In size it is 
the rival of the United States and Canada. (See table, p. 854.) 
The popnlation is about 12,000,000, the great majority of whom 
are either negroes or partly of negro descent. Many of the 
negroes were slaves down to the year 1888, when slavery was 
abolished. The population is densest in the coast provinces south 
of the equator. The interior is chiefly occupied by wandering 
native tribes. In tropical Brazil are grown all kinds of tropical 
products, but the great staples are manioc, coffee,^ and sugar, the 
two latter for export. 

The poiBonous tubers of the manioc, when bruised and heated, yield 
tapioca, the principal food of large numbers of the people. Cacfto and 
india-mbber * are important products of the north. Among the hills in 
the portion of Brazil outside of the tropicb (only about one-fifteenth of 
the whole), numerous German colonies have been fotmded and to these 
Italian colonies have more recently been added. 

The principal towns of Brazil are on the coast. The capital is BIO 
DE JANEIBO (witiii suburbs, 275), situated on one of the most beautifiil 
land-locked bays in the world, forming an excellent harbour. South 
of the equator the portion of the coast of Brazil exposed to the south- 
east trade-wind is flat, surf-beaten, and in many places bordered by 
sand-dunes;' and BAHTA, or San Salvador, and PEXHAliBIJCO are 
the only important seaports. The latter owes its origin to the protec- 
tion afforded by a natinral breakwater, or reef, which gives it another 
name, Beoife (reef). North of the equator, the coast, like the whde of 
the north-east coast of the continent, is bordered by shallow mud-flats, 
generally bearing mangroves.^ 

2. Colonial OTIIAlf A ^ consists of three portions — oneBritish, 
about equal to Great Britain in size ; one Dutch (Surinam) ; and 
one French (Cayenne), each of the two latter rattier more than 
half the size of Great Britain. 

Thev are all engaged in the production of sugar, rmn, and molasses. 
The labourers are negroes, mulattoes, and coolies. The capital of 
British Guiana is Georgetown, at the mouth of the Demerara. 

3. VENEZUELA, a federal republic in the north of the conti- 
nent, consisting chiefly of the basin of the Orinoco ; population 

1 Half the coffee produced in the world, though not the best, ie grown in Brazil. 
' Obtained here chiefly from a tall tree allied to the manioc shrub, not from the 
twining plant trom which it is obtained in Africa. > See Introd. p! 2& 

« See eat, p. 68 * Part of Guiana belongs to Brazil and Vencsuela. 
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moro than 2,000,000, the xnajoritj of whom are settled on a 
small area in the north-west beyond the basin of the Orinoco, 
along the north and north-western slopes of the branch of the 
Andes, which here runs north-eastwards throngh the territory. 

People of Spanish, Indian, and negro descent, all now free, make 
up the" population. The staple product is oofTee; bnt cacao, cotton, 
tobaooo, and so^, besides other tropical products, are grown. Gold 
and copper are miportant minerals. The llanos of the Orinoco are 
devoted to cattle- and horse-rearing, but the number of the live-stock 
has greatly declined compared with what it once was. Capital, Caracoas ; 
chief ports, la Guayra and Porto Cabello. 

4. COLOHBIA, a federal republic in the north-west, extending 
as fiur sonth as flie equator, with a population of more than 
3,000,000, chiefly settled in the upper parts of the valleys of the 
Gauca and Magdalena, where in consequence of the high eleva- 
tion the grains of temperate climates are grown. 

Bogota, the capital, at the height of 8,000 feet, has, though less than 
five degrees north of the equator, a very healthy climate, with a tem- 
perature like that of a peipetual spring. The mineral wealth is great, 
and gold and precious stones take a leading place among the exports, 
whida also include Peruvian bark,^ coffee, cacao, &c. The great 
channel of communication is the Magdalena, which is navigable as 
high as Honda, between 600 and GOO miles from its mouth. As yet 
there are few railways, but one of these is of high importance as form- 
ing the shortest connection between the shipping of the Atlantic and 
Pacific. The Isthmns of Panama belongs to Colombia, and here a 
depression in the mountains has allowed' of the construction of a 
railway across the isthmus, at the height of 2G0 feet at the highest 
point, from Colon, or Aspinwall, on the Atlantic side, with its population 
of English negroes, to Panama, on the Pacific side, with its population 
of Spanish negroes. Through the same unhealthy depression an 
attempt is now being made to pierce a ship-canaL 

6. ECTIADOB,' a republic chiefly south of the equator, but 
which owes its name to the fact that its capital, Quito, is almost 
under that line. The population is little more ^an 1,000,000, 
nearly all settled on the plateau between the chains of the Andes. 

Quito, situated at an elevation of between 0,000 and 10,000 feet, has 
a temperature all the year round like that of our May. The only port 
is Onayaqnil, whence cacao, grown on the western lowlands, is exported. 
To Ecuador belong the Oal&pagos, or Turtle Islands, a group situated 
on the equator, about 700 miles to the west. 

1- The bark of the oinchona tree, from which qulDine, a valuable drug, is obtained, 
s SpaDisha-Equatur. 
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6. PERU, a republic lying to the south of Ecuador, with a 
population of about 8,000,000, at least half of whom are pure 
Indians. It is composed of three zones — (1) a barren coast-strip 
fertilised only here and there by rivers from the Andes, on the 
banks of which sugar plantations are tended by Chinese coolies ; 
(2) the sierra, or valleys and table-lands of the Andes ; on one 
of the highest of the table-lands lies Lake Titicaca, the largest 
lake in South America, at the height of 12,600 feet above the 
sea ; and (3) the Montana, the region on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, containing the head- waters of the Amazon, a region 




Fia. 64.— ScxxB IX HoxDA, Ck>LOiiBiA. (By the kind pennission of Messrs. Uaohette.) 

largely covered with impenetrable forests, of which the most 
valuable product is Peruvian bark. There are valuable silver 
mines and deposits of guano ^ and nitrate of soda. 

The guano and nitrate of soda, which are both used for manure, 
are found on the coast-strip, the rainlessness of which (see p. 844) has 
allowed of the accumulation of these deposits. The silver mmes belong 
to the Andes, the principal being at Cerro de Pasco, the highest town in 
the world — upwards of 14,000 feet above sea-level. 

The capital is UMA, an unhealthy city on the coast strip, a few 
miles from its port, Callao. 

^ Guano consists of the droppings of seft-birds. 
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Before its conqnest by the Spaniards, nnder Fizarro in 1532, the 
empire of Peru, now one of the worst governed republics of South 
America, was the centre of the empire of the Incas, which extended 
over a laorge part of South America, and was in some respects even 
more remarkable than that of the Aztecs of Mexico. Under it the 
country was provided with fine roads, aqueducts, and. irrigation works 
(some of whicn can be utilised at the present day); and the govern- 
ment, though highly despotic, regulating the whole life of the people, 
was yet a mild despotism, and one that ensured the well-being of its 
subjects. Bemarkable architectural monuments of this empire still 
survive at Coioo, the residence of the Incas, as well as round Lake 
Titicaca and elsewhere. 




Fig. 65.— PBAGMEfT OF AN OLD PERUVIAN WALL, OUZCO. 

(By the kind permission of Messrs. Haohette.) 

7. BOLIVIA, formerly called Upper Peru, takes its present 
name from Bolivar, the leader in the movement by which the 
Spanish states in South America threw off the yoke of the mother 
country. It is now entirely an inland state occupying the 
broadest part of the table-land of the Andes, with a montaiia to 
the east. The Bolivian montana is drained by the Madeira,^ 
the principal tributary of the Amazon on its right bank, but this 
tributary has its navigation interrupted by falls and rapids for 
about 200 miles between Bolivia and Brazil. 

The silver mines of Potosi, which made Peru so valuable a possession 
to the Spaniards, belong to this state and are still productive, though 
1 So called on account of the forests which it traverses. See p. 150 ». 2. 
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they no longer yield each enormous quantities of the precious metal 
as they supplied in former times. The chief towns of the republic are 
La Paz, on the table-land of Lake Titicaca (part of which belongs to 
Bolivia), and Sucre, near the eastern borders of the Andes. 

8. CHILE, a republic possessing the whole of the coast strip 
south of Peru, together with the islands that fringe that coast, 
including part of Tierra del Fuego and all the land on both sides 
of the Straits of Magellan. The Arancanians, a warlike native 
tribe, which long maintained its independence, have now been 
subdued, and their territory incorporated with that of the republic. 
The northern portion of the country is part of the desert strip of 
South America, which owes all its value to its deposits of nitrate 
of soda. The middle portion (between about 83° and 88° S.) 
contains the bulk of the population, among whom whites pre- 
dominate. The field products are wheat and southern fruits, and 
wheat forms a considerable export. The mountains yield metals, 
especially copper ; the northern desert furnishes g^ano as well as 
nitrate of soda. The population is about 2,500,000. 

The capital is Santiago, on a fertile plain, the chief port VALFASAI80, 
built on a fine bay looking towards the nortii. 

9. AEGENTINE BEPUBLIG, a state occupying a territory 
of more than 1,000,000 square miles, with a population of about 
4,000,000. Its territory consists of a vast plain sloping down 
to the Atlantic from the mountains in the west and north-west, 
and the provinces in which the population is most considerable 
and most rapidly increasing are chiefly those in the neighbour- 
hood of the estuary of La Plata and along the banks of the Lower 
Parana. Each province has a separate government for local affairs. 

In the pampas of the province of Buenos Ayrei, south of that 
estuary, in Cordoba to the north-west, and in Entre Rlos, ' between the 
rivers Parana and Uruguay, the dominant industry of the whole 
Republic, the rearing of sheep and cattle, is chiefly carried on. In 
the production of wool, the Argentine Republic ranks next after 
Australia. Along with wool, dried flesh (charqui), hides, &c., are the 
principal exports. Vast herds of cattle and horses roaming over un- 
tenced praines are managed by mounted shepherds called Gauchos, 
expert m the use of the lasso. In the province of Santa F^ on the 
right bank of the Parana, tillage is rapidlv extending, through the 
foundation by immigrants of agricultural colonies, which have of late 
yeord raised the Republic to the rank of a wheat-exporting state. 

Patagonia, which is included in the territory belonging to the 
Argentine Republic, is mainly a stony desert, on which a few Indians 
(remarkable for their high stature) live by hunting the rhea and 
guanaco and by fishing. 
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The capital of the Confederation is BITEKOS ATBE8, on the shallow, 
nearly tideless estuary of La Plata,' which has silted up so rapidly 
since the foundation of the city by Mendoza in 1585, that large vessels 
have to anchor several miles out, and recently a new port, La Plata, 
has been founded nearer the mouth of the estuary. 

10. XTBTJOTIAY, a republic lying north of the estuary of La 
Plata, in which the chief occupations of the people are the same 
as in the. Argentine Confederation. The population is about 
700,000. The wool of Uruguay and the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, generally known as Biver Plate wool, is mainly exported 
to France, Germany, and Belgium, in Europe, and to the United 
States, very little indeed being used in Great Britain. The wool 
is fine in staple, but generally shorter than that of Australia, and 
being, in consequence of the nature of the grasses on which the 
sheep are ^pastured, mixed with seeds and other vegetable matter, 
requires to be treated with special machinery, such as is not 
generally used in the United Kingdom. 

The capital is UOinEyiDEO, which has the best accommodation for 
shipping on the La Plata, but is less favourably situated than Buenos 
Ayres for internal trade. 

11. PARAOTIAY, an inland republic lying mainly between 
the Paraguay and Parana rivers, with a very sparse population, 
chiefly of ilative Lidians. 

Its chief product is the so-called Paragnay tea, or mate,' which is 
generally used in the southern parts of South America as a substitute for 
tea and coffee, and is also grown in the neighbouring states to the south. 

The islands of Tierra del Puego, with a cold and dripping climate, 
are inhabited by a small number of natives in the lowest stage of 
barbarism. The Straits of Hagellan,' by which they are separated 
from the mainland, are stormy and washed by strong tides and hence 
difficult of navigation, so that sailing vessels still prefer the equally 
stormy, but, for them, less dangerous, route round Cape Horn. 

The Falkland Islands, situated to the east of the Straits of Magellan, 
belong to the British. 

1 Even at the moath of the estuaiy to the soath of Montevideo, the depth is 
nowhere greater than thirty-six feet. The rise of the tide is from four to six feet 
Greater differences in the level of the water of the estuary are sometimes produced 
by winds— continued southerly winds causing a rise of eight feet above the ordinary 
level ; continued northerly winds a fall of four feet. 

> Derived from a bush allied to the holly. 

s So called because discovered and first navigated by a Portuguese navigator 
named Magalhaens in the first voyage round the world (1519-21). Magellan is 
the Spanish form of the name, and has been generally adopted because at the tima- 
of the voyagjB this seaman was in Spanish service.. 
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ANTAROTIO REGIONS. 

Compared with the Arctic regions, those round the Antarctic 
pole are jemarkaBle for the uniformity of their low temperatures. 
To the south of 62** S. the mean temperature of both sea and air 
IB at or below the freezing-point of fresh water even in summer. 
Still nearer the south pole, ice barriers have stopped the advance 
of explorers at a latitude of about five degrees lower than that 
attained in the Arctic regions. The highest latitude ever reached 
in southern seas was 78** 10' S., the latitude at which the progress 
of Sir James Ross was arrested in 1842, after he had sailed along 
an icy barrier about 400 miles in length, and from 150 to 200 feet 
in height He had previously sighted land, the coast of which he 
traced from the parallel of 72^ To this land, the most extensive 
that has been seen in the Antarctic regions, he gave the name of 
Victoria Land, and on it he observed in the course of his voyage 
an active volcano, Mt. Erebus, nearly 13,000 feet in height. 
But though Victoria Land is the most extensive piece of Ant- 
arctic land that has actually been seen, the swarms of icebergs in 
Antarctic seas, and the deposits of terrestrial origin that have 
been found in the vicinity of the ice barriers of the south, afford 
the clearest evidence of the existence of an Antarctic continent. 
In 1887 the Government of the Australian colony of Victoria 
made a proposal for fitting out an expedition to explore the 
Antarctic lands south of the latitude reached by Sir James Eoss. 
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AREA AND POPULATION IN ROUND NUMBERS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL STATES OF EUROPE AND THE MORE 
POPULOUS COUNTRIES OF OTHER CONTINENTS, 



Aaltnlaiian Clolonies. See p. 807 
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7 
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141 
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237 
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604 
271 

91 
201 
233 
271 
267 

14 
364 

16 
150 
108 

48 
112 

90 

28 
185 



316 
21 



1 Mainly estimates. > Preliminary returns, census 1891. 

8 Exclusive of Iceland, but inclusive of Faroe Islands. 
4 Exclusive of desert. ^ Preliminary returns, census 1890. 

8 Exclusive of Burma, Nep&l, Bhut&n, and Manipur. 

7 Inclusive of Burma. 8 Preliminary returns, census 1891. 

8 Exclusive of Upper Burma. ^^ Exclusive of Luxemburg. 
u lucludug Finland. " Exclusive of Alaska. 
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Ghir, C, 146. 
Ghor, The, 269, 270. 
Giant's Head, 113,122. 
Gibraltar, 166. 
Gibraltar, Str., 48. 
Gila, des., 886. 
GUbertls., 880. 
Gippsland,808. 
Gironde, The, 182. 
Qlaeiers, 58. 
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Glasgow, 165, 174. 
Glatkopjes Mt., 75. 
Oleninore, 169. 
Goa,256. 
Gobi, des., 800. 
Goddvari, B., 278. 
Gokcha. L., 266. 
Golconda, 886. 
Golden Horn, 252 n. 3. 
Gdta-df, R., 230. 
GOteborg, 830. 
Gotha,800. 
Gothenburg, 880. 
Goths, 180, 235. 
Gotiland, 889, 230. 
Goudini, 107. 
Gouph, The, 100. 
Gouritz, R, 102. 
Gozo, 166, 248. 
Graaff-Rein^t div., 

102. 
Graaff-Bein^t, 107. 
Grahamstown, 107, 

874. 
Grampians, Sc, 169. 
Grampians, Vic, 808. 
Granada, 233, 837. 
CkanChaco, 844. 
Grand Canal, Ch.,897. 
Graz, 216. 
Great Australian 

Bight, 802. 
Great Barrier Beef ,69, 

803, 318. 
Great Basin, 62, 386. 
Great Bear Lake, 883. 
Great Britain, 24, 44, 

301. 
Great Fish B., 102, 

136. 
Great Karroo, 78, 100. 
Great Eei B., 102. 
Great Namaqualand, 

186, 187. 
Green Point, 108, 105. 
Great Biet B., 101. 
Great Salt Lake, 836. 
Great Slave Lake,828. 
Great Watt of China, 

899. 
Greece, 251, 854. 354. 
Greenland, 24, 255, 

886, 337 n. 1. 
Greenock, 176. 
Greenwich, 18, 178. 
Grenoble, 184, 804. 
Greymouth, 316. 
Greytown, 117. 
Griqualand East, 111. 
Giiqualaad West, 110. 
Giison8,a06. 
Groote B., 102. 
Guadiana, B., 881 
Onadalajara, Mex., 

889. 
GvadalftYlar, B., 887. 
OoAdalquivir, R.,884. 
Guodarrama, Sierra 

de,884n.l. 
Guadeloupe, 256, 848. 
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Guayaquil. 848. 
Guiana, 343, 345, 847. 
Quiana, Br., 165. 
Guiana, Du., 256. 
Guiana, Fr., 256. 
Guienne, 182. 
Guinea, Lower, 146, 

256. 
Guinea, Upper, 146. 
Gtijerat,, 278, 886. 
Gul/ Stream, 4l7f 51, 
Gwai. B., 126. 
Gwalior, 88& 
Gympie, 810. 

Haablxm, 190. 
Hague, The, 190. 
Hsddarabad, 886. 
Hainan I., 898. 
Hainaut, 190. 
Haleb, 870. 
Halifax, N.S., 888. 
HaUe, 198. 
Halys, B., 868. 
Hamburg, 194, 196. 
Hamilton, Ont., 830. 
Hammerf est, 880. 
Hangohau, 897. 
Hangchow, 897 n. 4. 
Hanglip, C, 99. 
Han-hai, 299, 300. 
Hankau, 297. 
Hiinkow, 297 n. 4. 
Hanoi, 288. 
Hanover, 109. 
Hanover, town and 

prov.y 196. 
Hanse Towns, 196 

n.2. 
Hantam dis., 91. 
Hantam's B., 102. 
Harrar, 61, 150. 
Harrlsmith, 130. 
Hartebeest, B., 78, 

101. 
HartE Mts., 198, 193, 

200. 
Hartz, B., 78, 101, 

118. 183. 
Hastings, 178. 
Havana, 848. 
Havre, 61, 181. 
Hawaian Is., 880. 
Hawaii, 320. 
Hay dls., 110. 
Hay, or Griqua Town, 

110. 
Hayti, L and rep.» 

Hebrides, 167 n. 1. 
Hebrides, Outer, 167. 
Hecla, Mt., 888. 
Heidelberg, 106. 
Hejaz, 878. 
Helder, 190. 
Heligoland, 196. 
Hellespont, 858. 
Helpmakaar, 117. 
Helsingfors, 886. 
HennopsB., 138. 
Herat, 878. 
Herb^ di8.» 110. 



ffereulaneunirf 846. 
Heri Bud, B., 876. 
Hermopolis, 266. 
Hervey Bay, 69. 
Herzegovina, 814 n., 

251, 252, 864. 
Hesse • Darmstadt, 

196. 
Hesse-Nassau, 199. 
Hex River Mt., 107. 
Hex River Pass, 99. 
Highlands, Sc., 169. 
High Veld, the, 184. 
Himalayas, 84, 35, 52, 

53,868,277.280,287. 
HinduUmf 861, 283. 
Hindu Kush Mts.,a75. 
Hinter-RhineR.,804. 
Hiogo, 801. 
Hocmg-hai, 294 n. 2. 
Hoang-ho, 894. 
Hobart, 818. 
Hohe Tauem, 810. 
Hohe Veenen, 187. 
Holland, 184, 190, 196. 
Holland, N. and S. 

provs., 190. 
Honda, 348. 
Hondo, 800. 
Honduras, 840. 
Honduras, Br., 165. 
Hong-kong, 166, 298. 
Honolulu, aSO. 
Hoogeveld, 133. 
Hopetown. 109, 118. 
Horizon, 16 w. 1. 
Horn, 0., 321, 868. 
Hottentots, 88. 
Hottentots' Holland 

Mts., 99. 
Hovas, the, 151. 
Hudson, R, 881, 333 
Hudson's Bay, 327, 

328. 
Hue, 289. 
Huelva,884. 
Hiigli, k, 284. 
Huleh, L., 870. 
Hull,. 161, 178. 
Humansdorp div.. 69. 
Humber, The, 17u. 
Humboldt Current,^, 

Hungary, 60,211,214, 

Hunter B., 809. 
Huron, L., 888, 326. 
Hurricane*, 41. 
Hygab R, 101, 118. 

Ibba, 140. ■ 
Iberian Peninsula, 

888-840, 257, 273, 

274. 
Ichaboe Is., 110, 137. 
lee Age, 55 n. 2. 
IcAergs, 56. 
Iceland, 86. 47, 888. 
Ichang, 894 n. 4. 
Idiitywa Reserve, 111, 
Ijmuiden, 190. 
Ij, R., 190. 



nUnois, 888. 
Hi, R., 866. 
Illyria, 254 n. 4. 
lUyi-iant, 861. 
Ilmen, L., 224 n. 2. 
India, 42, 51, 69, 257, 

274, 876-887, 854. 
India, British, 165. 
Indian Ocean, 39, 42, 

46. 
Jndiaiu, American, 

332, 345. 
Indo- China, 42, 51, 

887. 
Indus. R, 259, 877. 
indwe, 110. 
IndweR, 102. 
Ingogo, 117. 
Inn, R., 202, 204, 205» 

806. 
Innsbruck, 205, 817. 
Interlaken, 210. 
Intombi R, 123. 
InvercargDl, 816. 
Inyack Is., 140. 
Ionian Is., 854. 
Ionian Sea, 248, 252. 
Irania, 874. 
Iranians, 261. 
Irawadi, div., 888. 
Irawadi,R,288. 
Ireland, 181. 
Irish Sea, 160. 
Irkutsk, 864. 
Iron Gkite, The, 860. 
Irtish, R, 868. 
Isandhlwana, 128. 
Isar, R, 199. 
Ischia, 846. 
Iseo, L., 840. 
Is^re, R, 202j^a01 
Iskenderun, 870. 
Isker, R, 860. 
Isothermal Lines, 60. 
Ispahan, 876. 
Istria, 210. 817, 218. 
Italy, 200, 840^, 258, 

277, 854. 
Italy, For. Foa^, 256. 
Iviza, 240. 

JAGSRSyONTElN, 180. 

Jahda, The^ 197. 
Jaipur, 886. 
Jalon, R, 240. 
Jamaica, 848. 
James River, 886. 
Jansenville, div., 102. 
Japan,42, 800-301,854. 
Japan, Sea of, 868, 

800. 
Jassy, 887. 

Java, 59, 890-898, 806. 
Jedda, 874. 
Jenil« R., 838. 
Jerez, 838. 
Jerusalem, 870. 
Jersey City, 888. 
Jews, 212, 252. 
Jhelum, R, 887. 
Joachimsthal, 216. 
Jodpur, 886. 
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Johannesburg,05,184, 

Jokesky R., 183. 
Jordan, R., S70. 
Jostedabbrae, 2S7. 
Juba K, 148, 149. 
Jucar, R., SM. 

Jumna, B., S8& 

Jungfrau, 62. 

Jura, Franconlan, 

Mt8..191, 
Jura, ifta., 176, 188, 

191,201 
Jutland, 186, 881. 

Kabul, tn. and r. ,ff76. 
Kaffirland, 111. 
Kafi&ra, 88, 84. 
KaiserWilnelm Land, 

818. 
KalahariDM.,7S,122. 
Kalk Bay, 105. 
Kalmueks,22&. 
Kaluga, 896. 
Kama, R., 2aa 
^ambula, 128. 
Kamleaberg Mt& ,100. 
Kamchatka, 48, 267. 
Kandahar, 276. 
Kany^ 120. 
Karichi,886L 
Kara Dagh, 840. 
Karakonun Mts.. 869. 
Kfoneeberg, Mt., 99. 
Karlsbad, Ills. 
Karlamhe, 194. 
Karnak, 142. 
Karroo R., 99, 101. 
Karroo System, 74. 
Kara, 8^ 
Karat, The, 817 n. 1, 

848. 
Kashgar, 899. 
Kashmir, 277. 288,887. 
Katrine, Loch, 169. 
Katmandu, 287. 
Kattegat, 48, 229. 



Kazbek, Mt., 886. 
Kei, R., 101, 111. 
Keiskamma, 102. 
Kelat,876. 
Kentucky. 885. 
Kerkyra, 864. 
Kermadec Is., 818. 
Kertcb, 885. 
Kesho. 888. 
Keswick, L., 170. 
Khaibar P., 270, 277, 

286. 
Kharkof, 886. 
Khartum, 144. 
Kherson, 886. 
Khingan Mts., 899. 
Khiva, 865. 
Khokand, 865. 
Kiakhta.868. 
Kief, 886. 
Kiel, 197. 
KUauea, 880. 
Killamey, Lakes. 175. 



KUwa, L., 149. 
KUwa, 148. 
Kimberley Dist, 110. 
Kimberley, Free 

State, 180. 
Kimberley, 110, 129. 
Kimberley Mine, 94. 
King George's Sound, 

iS, 811. 
King Sound, SIX. 
Kingston, Jam., 842. 
Kino: William's Town, 

106, 100. 
Kinkit, 804, 266. 
KUbinef, ttO. 
Kiualu, 800. 
Kiyoto, 801. 
KiaU Irmak, 860. 
Klausenburg. 818. 
Klerksdorp, 95, 186. 
Klip R., 138. 
Klipstapel, Mt, 188. 
Klopeng, 120. 
Knysua, div., 60, 90. 
Knysna, 100. 
KomaU a, 133. 
Kokstadt, 111. 
KOln, 193 n. 2. 
Konieh, 860. 
Kdnigsberg, 197. 
Kordofan, 143. 
Korea, 49, 258, 890. 
Komet Spruit, dist., 

123. 
Komet Spruit, B., 

101, 122. 
Korw^ 120. 
KosciuakoMountains, 

Kowie, the, or Fort 

Alfired, 105. 
Kowie, K., 102. 
Kzaai, R., 101. 
Kref eld, 193. 
Krishna, R., 970, 280. 
Krom, R., 188. 
Kromme, R., 102. 
Kroonstad, 131. 
Kuen-lun Mts., 62, 

850,294. 
Kurds, 807. 
Kurile Is., 48, 268,800. 
KulBip, R., 137. 
Kuka, 144. 

Kunan^ Heights, 117. 
Kurisches HiifF, 196. 
Euro Siwo, 47. 51, 323. 
Kurrachee, 880 n. 1. 
Kur, a, 26, 860. 
Kurrum Pass, 876. 
Kuruman, 119. 
Kuruman Hts.. 117. 
Kuruman R., 118,120. 
Kwango, R., 148. 

Labkaoob, 327. 
Labrador eurrent, 47. 
Labuan, 166, 898. 
Laccadive Is., 888. 
Lacouia, 850. 
Ladoga, L., 881. 
Ludrone Is.^ 256, 880. 



Ladybrand, 131. 
Ladysmith, 117. 
La FutaP.,844M.8. 
Lagos, 146. 
LaOuayi»,848. 
Lahore, 61, 885. 
Laing's Nek, 117. 
Lake District (Bng.), 

170. 
La Mancha, 880. 
Land brtexu, 80. 
Landes, The, 188. 
Land's End, 170. 
Langebeiv, Mts., 09- 
Langres. Plat, of, 178. 
Languedoc, 104. 
La Pas, 351. 
LapiUi, 85. 
LaPlata,eRt,851.S58. 
La Plata, town, 858. 
Lappa, 888. 
Larissa,866. 
Lamaca, 800. 
La Rochelle, 188. 
Latitude and longi- 
tude, VJ. 
Latium, 848. 
Launceston, 818. 
Lausanne, 800. 
lava, 85. 
La Valletta, 840. 
Lebanon Mts., 860. 
Lech, a, 199. 
Leeds, 174. 
Leeuwin, 0., SOB. 
Leeward Is., 848. 

Leghorn, 246. 

Legni^, 243. 

Le Havre, 181. 

Leiden.lOO. 

Leine, R., 58. 

Leinster, 175. 

Leipzig, 196^ 190. 

Leith7l74. 

Leitha, a. 214. 

Lek, a, ISO 

Lemberg, 818. 

Lena, a, 2«8, 264. 

Leon, 234. 

Leontes, R., 870. 

Lerib^ dist., 12a 

Levant, The, 217, 267. 

Levkosia, 860. 

Iiiassa,899. 

Liau-ho, a, 898. 

Liberia, 147. 

Lieboiberg, a, 129. 

Liebenbetg's Vlei, L., 
129. 

Li^ge, 188, 190. 

Liguiia,844. 

Likwa, a, 138. 

Liimfiord, 231. 

LUle, 179. 

Lima, 849. 

Limagne, The, 177. 

Lima-Oroya Railway, 
845, 

Limoges, 188. 

Limousin, 182. 

Limpopo, R., 78, 120, 
133, 140. 



Linares, 834. 
Lindesnaea, C, 280. 
Unyanti, 126. 
Lin2,815. 

Lion^s Head, Hie, 108. 
Lions, Oulf of, 206w 
Lisbon, 888. 
Lithuania, 880. 
LithuanioM, 224. 
Liverpool, 161, ITS. 
Livonia, 225. 
Livomo, 846 «. 1. 
Lizard Point ITOi 
Uanoe, 844, 848. 
Loanda, 148. 
Loangwa, a,lS9. 
Lob Nor. 81 n. 8w 
Lobombo, Mts., 70. 
Lodi, 848. 
Xa»«, 294. 

Lofoden Is., 888f 280. 
Loire, a, 176, 178. 
Lombards, 241. 
Lombardy, 848. 
Lombok, 816. 
Lomond, Loch, 160. 
London, 161, 170, 171, 

189, 196 n. 2. 
London, Ont., S80L 
Londonderry, 176. 
Long Island, 888. 
Lorient 181. 
Lorraine, 182. 
Louisiana, 888, 888. 
Louisville, 61, 886. 
Lourenoo MarqueiL 

141. 
Louvain, 180. 
Lovedale, 100. 
Low Ar^ipelago, 42. 
Lowell, 8S& 
Lower Guinea, Porto- 

guese, 148. 
Low I&, 880. 
Lowry's Pass, 90. 
Loyalty Is.. 818. 
Lttbeck, 19tf, 197. 
Lucerne, 210. 
Lucerne, L., 806. 
Lu Chu Is., 800. 
Lucknow^ 886. 
Lugano, L., 240 1»» 8. 
Luia, a, 126. 
Lulea, a, 888 n. 8. 
Lupata Straits, 141. 
Luxemburg, 187,1881 
Luxor, 142. 
Luzou, 898. 
Lyons, 178, 170. 
Lys, a, 186. 
Lyttelton, 816. 

Maas, a, 185, 180. 
Macao, 857. 888. 
Macdonneli Rangei. 

811. 
Macvilliottddy Beek^ 

175. 
Mackenzie, a* 887. 

888. 
M'Komoyas, a, ISS. 
Madagascar, 256. 
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Mndagascar. Is., 151. 
Madeira, 150. 
Madeira, I., 256. 
Madeira, R., 850. 
Madibi, ht., 119. 
Madras Pres., 284, 

286. 
Madras, town, 886. 
Madrid, 288, 257. 
Mndumumbela, hills, 

126. 
Madura, 256. 
Mafekinjr, 119. 
Magaliesberg, Mts., 

Magdalena, R., 343, 

848 
Magdeburfir, 61, 198. 
Magellan, Str. of, 352. 
Maggiore,L.. 202,240. 
Magyariy 218. 
Mahinadi, R., 878, 

284. 
Mah^i 256. 
Mahraudieh Canal, 

143. 
Mahon, 240. 
Maimachin, 268, 300. 
Main, R, 182, 198, 

199 
Maine, at., U.S., 888, 

n.2. 
Mainz, 192, 194. 
Makalaka, 125, 126. 
Makapan, Mts., 133. 
Majorca, 240. 
Malabar Coast, 42, 

286. 
Malacca, 289. 
Malacca, Str. of, 288. 
Maladetta. 238. 
Malaga. 237. 
Mftlar, L., 230. 
Malay Arch., 289. 
Malay Peniusn la, 288. 
Malaya, 86, 261, 290, 

.316. 
Maldive Is., 287. 
Malmesbury, 102, 107. 
Malm5, 830. 
Maloja Pass. 204. 
Malta, 166. 248, 300. 
MalutiMts.,lV2, 129. 
Manaar, Gulf i>f. 287. 
Manchester, 178. 
Manchuria, 293, 298, 

326. 
Mandalay, 288. 
Manica, 141. 
Manica, RJ, 133. 
ManiUa, 292. 
Man, Isle of, 167 
Manitoba. 827, 330. 
Mannheim, 194. 
Mantua,' 248. 
Ma(m, 816, 819. 
Maponta, R., 133. 
Marbuiy, 116. 
March, R, 811. 
Marches. The, 246. 
Maria Hill. 116. 
Marianne Is., 820. 



Marlco, 134. 
Marienbad, 816. 
Maritza, R, 248, 253. 
Maritzani, R., 118. 
Marmora, Sea of, 251, 

252. 
Mume, R., 178. 
Maros, R., 211. 218. 
Marquesas Is., 256, 

Marseilles, 184. 
Marshall Is., 256, 880. 
MarsupiaU, 306. 
Martaban, 888. 
Martinique, 256, 848. 
Maryland, 332 n. 2, 

836. 
Mascbemala Mts. ,138. 
Maseru, 123. 
Ma8honalaiid,177,124- 

127. 
Mashonas, The, 127. 
Maskat, 874. 
Massachusetts, 332, 

333. 
Massaua (Massowah), 

150. 
Massl-Kesse, 139. 
Ma^silia, 184. 
Matabeland, 77, 124, 

127. 
Matapan, C.,250. 
Matassa, 140. 
Mauchberg Mt., 133. 
Maulmain, 288. 
Mauna Kea, 320. 
Manna Loa, 320. 
Mauiitius Is., 151. 
Mayence, 192 n. 1. 
Mayotte Is., 151, 256. 
Mazo^ R., 126. 
Meander, R.. 268. 
Mecca, 261, 274. 
M eckl enburg -Schwe- 

rin, 196. 
Mecklenbuiv - Stre 

litE, 195. 
Medina. 274. 
Mediterranean Sea, 

34, 42, 45, 48. 
M^doc, 182. 
Melring's Pooi-t, 100. 
Meissen, 191 
Mejerdah, 145. 
Mekinez, 146. 
Mekong, R.. 268, 289. 
Melanesia, 818. 
Melbourne, 61, 809, 

815. 
Memel, 197. 
MemphiSf 143. 
Menado, 292. 
Menai Strait, 167. 
Meham, R., 888. 289. 
Menderes, R., 268. 
Mehtone, 184. 
Mercury Is., 110, 137. 
Meridiam, 18. 
Mei'om. Water of, 270. 
Merv,265. 
Meshed, 276. 
Mesopotamia, 272. 



Messenia, 250. 
Messina, 247. 
Meuse, R., 186. 
Mexico, 323, 837, 354. 
Mexico, Gulf of, 42, 

47, 336. 
Mexico, town, 889. 
Michigan, 338. 
Michigan, L., 823, 333. 
Michigan, L., tides, 

45. 
Middleburg, 134. 
Middlesbrough, 172. 
Milan, 61, 200, 243. 
Miletus, 269. 
Milwaukee, 883. 
Mincio, R., 243. 
Minneapolis, 834. 
Minnesota, 884. 
Minorca, 840. 
MinuteSy 18. 
Miquelon. 256. 
Mischabelhom, 62. 
Mississippi, R., 62, 

325, 335, 837. 
Missouri, R., 831. 
Missouri, St., 331 
Misti, Mt., 62. 
Mistral, 184. 
Mocha, 271 
Modder. a, 78, 101, 

129. 
Modena, 240, 841 
Mohammedaniamf 68, 

861. 
Mohammera, 272, 276. 
Mohave, des., 836. 
Molapo,,R., 78, 101, 

118. 
Molappo Mts., 122, 

126. 
Moldau, R., 211, 216. 
Moldavia, 226, 227. 
Molepoleld, 121. 
Molteno, 110. 
Moluccas, 290, 292. 
Molyneux, R, 811 
Mombasa, 149. 
Monaco, 181 
Monanjamabel^ hts., 

117. 
Mondego, R., 836. 
Mongolia, 800. 
Mongolian type, 960, 

261. 
Mons, 188, 190. 
MonsooiiRegion,Asia, 

260. 
Momoone, 42, 279. 
Montagu, 107. 
Montagu Pass, 99. 
Mont auz Source?, 

Mt., 70, 78, 122. 
Montenegro, 249. 
Monte Rosa, 62. 
Montevideo, 868. 
MoDtpelller. 181 
Montreal, 329. 
Mooi, R., 114, 138. 
Mooi River height, 

113. 
Moon, The, 19. 



Moonta, 811. 
Moors, 144, 285. 
Moraines, 55. 
Morava,Bulgarian,R , 

249. 
Morava, R.,Au8t.,211. 
Morava, R, Servia, 

248 
Moravia, 210, 214. 216. 
Moravian Gate, 210. 
Moray Firth, 169. 
Morea,249. 
Morocco, town, 146. 
Morocco, 145, 146. 
Morosi's Mt., 123. 
Moscow, 226. 
Moselle, R., 192. 
Moshowong, R., 118. 
Moskva, R, 226. 
Mossamedes, 148. 
Mossel Bay, 105. 
Mosul, 272. 
Moulmein, 888. 
Mount Hampden,! 26. 
MountIngwenya,133. 
Mount Kilimanjaro, 

148, 149. 
Mount Lofty Range, 

810. 
Mowbray, 105. 
Mozambique, 189-141. 
Mudzi, R, 126. 
Mufa, R., 126. 
Muizenbergr, 105. 
Mukden, 298. 
Mulahacen, 233 n. 8. 
MtUhausen, 199. 
Mulhonse, 199 n. 4. 
Miinchen, 199 n. 5. 
Munich, 199. 
Munster, 175. 
Mur, R, 216. 
Murcia, prov., 287. 
Murghab. R, 265. 
Murray, R, 804, 308. 
Murraysburg, 109. 
Murrumbidgee, 301 
Murviedro, 237. 
Muscat, 271 
Mysore, St., 283, 286. 
Mysore^ town, 286. 

Nagasaki, 801. 
Nagpur, 286. 
Namaqualand, 100. 
Nancy, 188. 
>Janking, 297. 
Nan-shan Mts., 890. 
Nantes, 61, 181. 
Naples, 246. 
Narbonne, 184. 
Narbada, R, 278. 
Nari P&ss, 276. 
Natal, 88, 89, b6, 111- 

117, 166. 
Navigator Is., 820. 
Ncckar. R, 192, 199. 
Negd, 278. 
Ne^roponte, 251 
Neid, 278. 274. 
Nelson, R, 328. 
I Nemausus, 184. 
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Ncpcil, 283, 287. 
Netherlands, 184-190, 

195, 842, 854. 
Netherlands, For. Pos. 

256. 
XeuchAtel, L., 808. 
Neusiedler-see, 212. 
Neva, R., 220^225. 
Nevada, st., 886. 
HM, 63 n. 
New Britain. 256. 
New Brunswick, 829. 
New Caledonia, 818. 
Newcastle, 117. 
Newcastle, Eng.,172. 
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Poree, 886 
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Potomac, R., 886. 
Potoei, 860. 
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Principe, I., 151, 256. 
Pripet, R., 220. 
Ph>oida,846. 
Prome, 888. 
Provence. 184. 
Provincial 184. 
Pruaeia, 195, 198, 354. 
Prussia, E. ,proy.,197. 
Prussia, W., pro v., 

195, 197. 
Pruth, R, 886. 
Puebla, 889. 
Puget Sound, 887. 
Pulqu€, 839. 
Puna, 886. 
Pungwe, R., 140. 
Punjab. 280, 281, 282, 

284, 886. 
Puri,886. 
PMMto«, 811. 225. 
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Queensland, 807. 
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Quilimane, R., 141. 
Quito, 818. 
Quitteboeuf, 180 n. 2. 
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Raint L. iuid R., 327. 

Rajputana, 283, 286. 

Ranuitlabami R., 118. 

Ransoon, 288. 

Ranlganj, 882. 
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Ravi, R., 285. 
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Rhodope Mts., 250. 
Rhone, R., 178, 808, 

204, 206. 
RicMf 888. 

Richmond, 109, 117. 
Richmond, U.S., 385. 
Riesengebirge, 198. 
Riet, R.,129. 
Riga, m. 
Riga, Gulf of, 819. 
Rigi, Mt, 210. 
Rimini, 240. 
Rio de Janeiro, 847. 
Rion, R., 26, 866. 
Rio Tinto, 284. 
Riu-kiuls.,800n.8. 
Riverina, 309. 
Rivers, 86-88. 
Riversdale, 106. 
Riviera. The, 844. 
RotidSj 60. 
RoaHng Forties, 41. 
Pobben Island, 110. 
Robertson, 107. 
Rdckhampton, 810. 
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28, 888. 825. 
Roggeveld Mts., 100. 
Rokltno Marshes. 880. 
Rome, 59, 217, 846. 
Rondebosch, 105. 
Rorke's Drift, 117,128. 
Rosa, Monte, 801 
Rosebank, 105. 
Rotomahana, L., 814. 
Rotterdam, 196. 
Rotumah, 880. 
Roubaiz, 179. 
Rouen, 61, 181. 
Roumania, 226, 854. 
Roumelia, E., 250, 

854. 
Rovuma, R, 149, 302. 
Ruapehu, Mt.. 818. 
Ruenyt R., 126. 
RumoMh, 809. 
Russia, 53, 58, 60, 

819-826, 267, 382 n. 

1,354. 
Russia, minerals. 228. 
Russian Cent. Asia, 

256, 264. 
Rnstuhuk, 254. 
Rustenberg, 182, 134. 
Ruthenians, 218. 

Saale, R, 195, 198. 
Sable, R, 133. 
Sabi, R, l;}9, 140. 
SacramentOjR., 887. 

Saigon, 256, 288. 
Sakhalin, 48. 
Sahunvria, R., 840, 

255. 
Saldanha Bay, 69. 
Salonica, 248, 858. 
Salsette, 256, 886. I 
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Salt Lake City, 886. 

Salt lake$, U. 

Salt tcata-f Freezing off 

67. 
Salwln, R.. 888. 
Salzburg, 816. 
Salzkammergut, 

n. 8. 
Samarkand, 866. 
Sombre, R, 186. 
Samoan Is., 880. 
Samoa, 256, 269. 
Samoyedes, 264. 
Bandaapies, R., 183. 
Sandarbam, The, 280. 
8and-du7U9, 25. 
San Domingo, 848. 
Sand, R, 129, 133. 
Sands, 120. 
Sandwich Harbour, 

187. 
Sandwich Is., 880. 
San Francisco, 61,309. 

887. 
San Francisco, R, 62. 
San Joaquin. R, 887. 
Sanpu, R, 299. 
San Remo, 244. 
San Salvador, Braz., 

847. 
San Salvador, Cent. 

Am., 840. 
Santa Cruz I. ,255, 842. 
Santa V6, prov., 861. 
Sautander, 288. 
Santiago, 861. 
Sa6ne, R, 183. 
SaraeenSf 941. 
Sarawak, 898. 
Sardinia, I., 847. 
Saxdinia, kgd., 243. 
Sargasso Seat,§t7 n. 5. 
Saskatchewan, R., 

887. 
Savannah, 836. 
Save, R. 811,212, 218, 

248, 251. 
Savoy, 183. 
Saxe-Altenburg,196n. 
Saxe - Cobui^ - Ootha, 

196 n. 1. 
Saxe-Meiningon, 196. 
Saxe- Weimar, 196. 
Saxon Switzerland, 

199. 
Saxony, kgd., 193, 

194, 196, 354. 
Saxony, prov. Prus., 

198, 200. 
Scandinavia, 200,887- 

880,281. 
Scandinavian origin, 

Names of, 180 n. 2. 
Scheldt, R., 185, 186, 

189. 
Schleswig - Holstein, 

197. 
Schwarzawa, R., 816. 
Scothind, 160. 
Scutari, L.. 848. 
Scutari, town, Asia 

Minor, 869. 



Sea-fjreeze*, 88. 
Sea Point, 105. 
Seasons, 19. 
Sebastopol, 885. 
Se-chwan, 296. 
Seconds, 18. 
Seehmd, I., 231, 282. 
Seine, R., 178, 180. 
Selenga, R, 268. 
Seleucia, Mesop., 272. 
Seleucia. Syr., 270. 
Selvas (of the Ama- 
zon), 844. 
Semitic langs., 261. 
SemmeringPass, 806. 
Sena, 141. 
Senegal, R., 146. 
Seraing, 190. 
Serayevo, 861 
Sereth, R, 226. 
Servia, 251, 854, 861 
Seul, 898. 
Seven Weeks Poort^ 

99. 
Severn, R., 170. 
Seville, 61, 234, 887. 
Seychelle Is., 161. 
'S Gravenhage, 190. 
Shamatshnma, 141. 
Shamo, 800. 
Shanghai, 897. 
Shannon, R, 176. 
Shan-si, 294 n. 1. 
Shan States, 889. 
Shan-tung, 891 
Shar Dagli, 249. 
Shark Is., 137. 
Sfiaron, Plain of, 269. 
Shiites, 276. 
Sbipka Pass, 260. 
Shiraz, 276. 
Shire, R, 149. 
Shirwa, L.,189, 149. 
Shoshong, 120, 121. 
Siam, Oulf of, 268, 

288. 
Siam,' kgd., 289. 
Siberia, 60, 256, 268. 
Siberian Fkins, 62. 
Sicily, 241, 847. 
Sidon, 270. 
Siena, 946. 
Sierra Leone, 146. 
Sierra Morena, 838. 
Sierra Nevada, U.S.. 

62, 295, 888, 336. 
Sierra Nevada of 

Santa Marta, 848. 
Sierra Nevada, 8p., 

888. 
Sikhs, 285. 
Si-kiang, R, 898. 
Sikoku, 300. 
Silesia, Aust.,210,816. 
Silesia, Prus., 193, 195. 
Simla, 886. 
Simon's Town,88,106. 
Simplon Pass, 801 
Sinai, Mt., 873, 274. 
Sind, 284, 886. 
Sindhia's Dominion, 
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Singapore, S89. 
Bint, 142. ^ 

Sinter, SilieemUi w. 
Sir, R., 965, 290. 
Sitlagoli, R., 118. 
Siwab, OaslB of. 142. 
Skager Rik, 228. 
SkerHa,2M. 
Bkodra, L..M0. 
Slavonia, 218. 
Slavi, 195, 212, 261. 
Smith Sound, 3M. 
Smvmn, 869. 
Smitbfield, 130. 
Sneeu'wberg, Ht4k, 

100, 102. 
Snovfline, 58. 
Society Is., 256, 880. 
Socotra, 166. 
Soerabaja, 898 n. 2. 
Sofala, 140, 141. 
Sofia, 248, 854. 
Solomon Is., Slfl^ 820. 
Somali Land, 150. 
Somerset, East, lOP. 
Somerset, West, 106. 
Somme, B., 180. 
Song-ka, B.,888. 
Song-koi. B., 888, 289. 
Sorata, Mt., 62. 
Soudan, Egypt, 148. 
Soudan, Indep., 144. 
Sound, The, 281. 
South African Rep., 

88,89. 
Southampton, 178. 
Southern Alps, 813. 
South Australia, S07, 

810. 
South Island. The, N. 

Zealand, 818. 
South Pole, 17. 
Spain, 836-840, 256, 

882, 354. 
Sparta, 255. 
Spence Bay, 187. 
Spencer Oulf, 808, 810. 
Spezia, 846. 
Spice Is., 898. 
Spires, 194. 
Spltzbergen, 219 n. 1. 
Splttgen Pass, 199, 

804, 209. 
Sporades, 254. 
Spree, B., 198. 
Springs, 80. 
Srinagar. 887. 
St. Antnony, Falls, 

884. 
St. Bernard, Great, 

Pass, 804. 
St. Croix, Is., 105, 110. 
St. Etienne, 179, 183. 
St. George's, B., 183. 
St. Gothard Pass, 801 
St Gothard Timnel, 

St Helena, I., 151. 
St John I., 255. 
St John's, 829. 
St. John's, Newfound- 
land, 880. 



St John's B., 102, 106. 
St Lawrence. R.,8S7, 

889. 
St Louis, 61, 384. 
St Lucia Bay. 124. 
St Luci^, L., 124. 
Ste.' Marie, 256. 
St Martin I., 256. 
St Nasaire. 61. 188. 
St Paul, 61, 884. 
St Petersburg, 224, 

n. 2, 885. 
St Pierre, 256. 
St Thomas, L, 151, 

256. 
St Thomas, W. I., 348. 
St Vincent Gulf, 310. 
Staffa, I., 167. 
Stalactite, 89. 
Stalagmite, 89. 
Stanger, 116. 
Stanley Falls, 147. 
Stanley Pool, 147. 
Stanovoi Mts.. 868. 
Stanthorpe, 810. 
Stassfurt, 191 
Stellenboiich, 106. 
St^nmu, 58 ; — Bus., 

Stettin, 197. 
Stewart I., 318. 
Stockholm, 880. 
Stormberg Spruit, 

B., 101. 
Stormberg, Mts., 100. 
Straits Settlements, 

166. 
Strand, The, 106. 
Strassburg, 194, 190. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 

174. 
Stuttgart. 199. 
Styria, 205, 216. 
Suabian Alps, 191,199. 
Suakim, 144. 
Suchau, 899. 
Sucre, 851. 
SudotesMts.,193,210. 
Suez Canal, 143. 
Suez, Gulf of, 878. 
Sulaiman Mts., 875. 
Sulu Is., 256. 
Sulu Arch., 290. 
Sumatra, 258. 289, 898. 
Sunda Is., 290. 
Sundals. , Lesser, 898. 
Sunday, R., 69, 102, 

114. 
Su.nnite9, SIS. 
Superior, L^J88, 827. 
Surabaya, 898. 
Surat 886. 
Surinam. 256. 847. 
Suva, 880. 
Svealand, 889. 
Swakop, B.. 137. 
Swim, B., 811. 
Swansea, 178. 
Swaziland, 186. 
Swazi System, 71 
Sweden, 227,889,354. 
Swedes, 224. I 



SwinemUnde, 197. 
Switzerland, 205, 810, 

817, 354. 
Sydney, 61, 809, 816. 
Syracuse, 847. 
Syra, I., 855. 
Syria, 256, 268, 860. 
Szegedin, 818. 

Table Bay, 49, 60, 86. 
Table Mtn., 70. 
Tabriz, 267ji876. 
Taganrog, 885. 
Tagus, SiM. 
Tahiti, 256, 889. 
Tamar, B., Tas.. 818. 
Ta%nU Oang.), 288. 
Tanganyika, L., 149. 
Tapti, K., 878, 286. 
Tarai, The, 880. 
Tarim Basin, 62, 890. 
Taro, 817 n. 
Tashkent, 865. 
Tasmania, 166, 307, 

812. 
Tatars, 223. 
Tati, 125. 
Tatra, Mts., 811. 
Taungs, 119. 
Taupo, L., 813. 
Taums Mts., 868. 
Taygetos, Mt, 86a 
Teheran, 876. 
Tehuantepec, isth., 

839. 
Telemachus Eop Mt, 

75. 
Tell, The, 145, 146. 
Telugu G^ng), 283. 
Terabuland, 111. 
Temesvar, 818. 
Temperature, Varia- 
tions of, 85. 
Tenasserim, 888. 
TeneriflTe, 40, 150. 
Termites, 57. 
Tete, 126, 141. 
Texas, 325, 332. 
Texel, I., 185. 
Tezcuco, L., 889. 
Tliaba Bosigo, dist, 

128. 
Thaba' Nchu, ISO. 
Thames, B., 170. 
Tbeiss,B.,28,211,218. 
Thessaly, 249, 861 
Throndhjem, 880. 
Thun.L., 206,208, 210. 
ThUringerwald, 191. 
Thuringian Forest, 

191, 200. 
ThuringianStates,800 
Tian-Shan Mts., 35, 

850, 264, 299. 
Tiber, R, 846. 
Tibet 62, 277, 899. 
Ticiiio, B., 204, 243. 
Tides, 48, 41 
Tientsin, 897. 
Tierra del Fuego, 358. 
Tiflis, 61, 266, 268. 
Tigris, 267, 878. 



Timbuieta, 141 
Timok, B., 250. 
Timor, 256, 292. 
Tiruova, 260. 
Titicaca,L.,8«8, 860. 
Tobolsk, 868, 264. 
Togo Land. 147, 256L 
Tokiyo, 300, 80L 
Toledo, 888. 
Toledo, Sierra, 834. 
Toltecs, 389. 
Tomsk, 861 
Tonga Is., 880. 
Tongariro, Mt, 81S. 
Tongking, 256, 889. 
Tongking,Gnlfof,86IL 
TOnning, 197. 
Toowoomba, 310. 
Toronto, 380. 
Torrens, L., 306. 
ToiTes Str., 303, 810. 
Toul, 183. 
Toulon, 181 
Toulouse, 181 
rou7u2ra«,888, 263,826. 
Touraine, 182. 
Tourooinff, 179. 
Tours, in. 
Touwa B., 102. 
Townsend, Mt, 868. 
Trade-winds, 89. 
Trans-CaspiMn Teni- 

tory, 266, 865. 
Trans-Caucasia, 867. 
Trans-Leithan crown- 

hinds, 814. 218 n. S. 
Transvaal, the, 88, 80, 

96, 181-135. 
Transylvania, 211.818^ 
Trasimeno, L., 841. 
Trebizonde, 867. 
Trent, B., 170. 
Trent town, 205,817. 
Trieste, 206, 210, 817. 
Trieste, Gulf, 210. 
Trinidad. 348. 
TripoU, 141 
Tristan da Cunha,151. 
Tromso, 880. 
Tropics, 80;— r<v«fa- 

tion of, 57. 
Tugela H., 113, Ul 
Tuhi,886. 
Tunguses, 861 
Tunis, 144, 146. 
Tunis, town, 145. 
Tuuja, B., 853, n. 2. 
Turin, 62, 204, 848. 
Turkey-iu-Aaia, 267, 

868. 
Turkey -in - Europe^ 

858,854. 
Turkestan, E., 899. 
Turtle Is., 848. 
Tuscany, 240, 241 
Two Ocean Pass, 87. 
Typhoons, 41, 292. 
2)fre, 870. 
Tyrol, 206. 
Tyumen,. 264. 
Teitza, B., 102. 
Tzitza WaterfiUl, lOL 
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Tzitadkamina His., 
99. 

Uganda, 149. 
Uitenhage, 106. 
Uitenbage, diT., 102. 
XJlm, 61, 199. 
Ulster, 176. 
Ulundi, 123. 
Uxubilo Waterworks, 

116. 
Umbria, 846. 
Umfulfe, B., 126. 
Umgani, R., 114. 
Umkimkulu, B., 114. 
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